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to keep ‘em flying . . . 
nothing rolls like a ball 
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It is the absence of the drag of friction that does it — the 





free rolling motion of anti-friction bearings such as New Departure 
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keeping mechanisms cool. New Departure, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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Vital Then-—Indispensable Now! 


More than 12 years ago an Eastern manufac- 
turer selected Cleveland Worm Gear Speed 
Reducers for the important drives through- 
out his large Mill, and now tells us:— 


“Cleveland Drives have given positive and 
continuous operation.” 


For over 12 years— 24 hours a day — 355 
days a year— not just one Cleveland but 
more than 50 of them have kept this manu- 


facturer’s machines in steady production. 


Install Clevelands and you will keep your 
machines in steady production too—with 
assurance of continuous, trouble-free per- 


formance through many years to come. 
Your Clevelands will never let you down! 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 3252 
East 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 
In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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| from RAW STEEL 
to the BATTLE LINES! “™ 


But Ryerson Cuts the Corners 


T’S a long way from raw steel to finished tools of 

war—from plates, structurals, bars and sheets—to 
planes, tanks, ships and guns! Helping to keep steel 
moving quickly and smoothly to all of the thousands of 
operations that must come ahead of final assembly is 
Ryerson’s part in the war production job. 

Ten big Ryerson Steel-Service Plants, conveniently 
located to serve the nation, provide a reliable source for 
emergency steel — quickly available to keep arteries of 
war production flowing. This is the vital function these 
steel warehouses are performing. 

And, in spite of today’s emergencies, when required 
stocks are not always immediately available, Ryerson 
engineers, laboratory technicians, and steel-service men 


usually find a way to supply industry’s war needs. Time 

and again, Ryerson stocks and Ryerson ingenuity, have 

been able to supply steel vital to the steady flow of war 

production when at first it seemed impossible. 
Whatever your steel requirements — in line with the 

W PB system—the experience and resources of this cen- 

tury-young steel-service organization are yours to com- 

mand. Phone, wire or write to the 

nearest Ryerson plant. You'll get 

quick action at once. Joseph T. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, 

Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 

Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 

Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 





How to Lose the War 


Have heard so much and read so much on the subject of how to win 
the war that I am fed up on it. And I believe you are, too. 


Columnists who have never shot off a gun; ex-majors who have 
never had command of a regiment are busily telling the Administration, 
the War Department, General MacArthur and the rest of the world just 
what should be done to win this war. 


I think you will welcome a change, so I am going to tell you how to 
lose it. And I have gathered that information just from looking out of 
my office window. 


My office happens to be at the corner of 42nd Street and Park 
Avenue, New York City. From one of my windows, I can see the 42nd 
Street front of Grand Central Station. 





It's a fine building. It probably has 40 or 50 tons of copper on its 
roof, in case we might need it, but copper and brass, as yet, are not 
critical materials. 


Number one heavy melting steel is a critical material, however, 
and I can see some of that from my window. Labor, especially the kind 
of labor that can fabricate plates suitable for shipbuilding is a critical 


ss item also, I am told. 


Then, there is that matter of time, the most precious material of all. 
SEPT. 24, 1942 if we can call it a material. “So much to do, so little time to do it.” Ah, 


those moving slogans! 
° ° 


For the past six weeks, I have observed a gang of structural steel 
ESTABLISHED 1855 workers numbering from three to six, dismantling and remantling the 
steel canopy over the eastern 42nd Street entrance to Grand Central. 

° 0 Roughly, this canopy measures some ten by forty feet. 


If I were hard up for cash, as I usually am, and had not recently 
won a daily double, I would like to take a contract to do that job with 
three men in two weeks. Yet it is not half done. 


With what tenderness and loving care these structural workers pat 
the rivets with their hammers, reluctantly driving them to and from 
their home! And with what delicate brush strokes they apply the red 
lead to the structural members. It is something to see and admire — 
if you are a friend of Hitler. 


Now don't get me wrong. I! like the New York Central and have 
commuted on it for thirty years. But I understand there is a war on and 
that a war needs skilled labor to win it. Skilled labor of steel workers 
in shipyards, tank plants and munition plants — not on canopies over 
railroad stations and hotels to keep Mr. and Mrs. Jones from getting a 
trifle wet when they leave their taxicabs after an evening at the 
theater, but to give at least a fair fighting chance to our boys overseas 
who are risking their lives and losing them for the folks back home. 


I would hate to have these boys see what I see from my window! 


(fWlewbsima 





“Send us more scrap— 
and, we’ll make more steel” 


“We steelmakers can make more steel, if you'll 9,000,000 pounds of scrap in 24 hours? That’s 9,000 
send us more scrap! We are appealing to you be- old autos a day —and they are just not coming in 
cause we need the help of American industry more anvwhere near that fast. 

than ever before. : 


y “That is why we are looking to industry to send 
Do you know there is no longer such a thing as 


a scrap stock pile at the mill? We are charging 
scrap as it comes in from day to day. If scrap 
should suddenly stop reaching us we would be 
down to 50% of capacity within 24 hours. 


us more scrap. Forget you’ve ever put on a drive. 
Start a new one now! Send to us, as soon as 
possible, that old building steel, unusable 
machinery, dead stores, and obsolete dies, jigs and 


fixtures. 
“It’s so easy to look outside of industry at all the 


scrap that could be gathered— old autombiles and 
the like. But, do you know that there is only about 
1,000 pounds of scrap in an old jitney, and that “We steelmakers will make more steel for victory, 
only one of the Inland banks of furnaces melts when you send us more scrap.” 


“America is waiting for steel —our fighting men 
are waiting for ships, tanks, guns, shells. 


SHEETS STRIP ° TIN PLATE BARS . PLATES FLOOR PLATE ¢ STRUCTURALS 
PILING - RAILS TRACK ACCESSORIES REINFORCING BARS 





38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago a Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City 







S a simple instrument for the 
A testing of hardness of tech- 
nical matter, the file ante- 
dates probably any other. Alvaro 
Barba in his “E] Arte de los Me- 
tales’”’ (published in 1637) states 
that he used the file scratch test to 
differentiate between precious and 
ordinary stones—admittedly a very 
daring criterion for the value of 
some crown jewels. 

Irrespective of this early appli- 
cation of the file test, practically no 
developments nor even attempts 
were made for nearly three cen- 
turies in clarifying the logical 
question “how hard is file hard?” 
A review of existing literature in- 
dicated only the few appended ref- 
erences, all dating back less than 
a decade. Complaints in this direc- 
tion have appeared before technical 
societies, and it is with this in mind 
that some accumulated data is be- 
ing presented at this time. 

According to modern tool engi- 
neering, files are classified as edge 
tools. The multiple edges or “teeth” 
of the file must, therefore, be pro- 
duced from such metal and with 
such treatment which permit re- 
peated use without rapid dulling by 
wear or breakage. This prerequi- 
site has been met by the manufac- 
turers of modern files by choosing 
steel of the following general char- 
acteristics: 


Per Cent 
Carbon 0.90 to 1.49 
Manganese 0.25 to 0.50 
Silicon 0.15 to 0.35 
Phosphorus Maximum 0.03 
Sulphur Maximum 0.03 
Vanadium 0.10 to 0.15 


(if specified) 

Test files made from this type of 
material are ordinarily of rather 
fine “cut,” 6 to 8 in. long, and are 
usually made to “bite” material of 
Rockwell C-63 to C-65. Several rep- 
utable manufacturers offer test files 
of C-66 to C-68 Rockwell hardness. 
The production of these special files 
depends largely on the successful 


File Hardness 
Testing 


BY JOHN H. HRUSKA 


Chief Inspector, Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corp., LaGrange, Ill 


... A modern answer to the question, "how hard is file 

hard?"; a clarification of file hardness testing by the 

most up-to-date methods including the characteristics 

and selection of test files, preparation, standardization 

and calibration of results, taking into consideration the 
element of human error. 


attainment of uniformity in sur- 
face hardness and toughness in 
heat treatment. To illustrate, com- 
pare the results of averages of 
Rockwell hardness tests made on 
five test files furnished by the three 
largest file makers in the United 
States (see Table I). 

The usefulness of high-grade files 


as testing tools depends, in addi- 
tion, upon certain design factors 
such as tooth contour, up-cut and 
over-cut angles, number of teeth 
per inch, etc. These characteristics 
of test files are summarized for five 
different specimens in Table II. 
Great strides were made in the file 
industry during the last two dec- 


TABLE | 


Surface Hardness of American Test Files 


Average Rockwell Hardness 











Nominal | 
File Number Length, In. Tip Middle 14 In. from Tang 
H-1 4 66.5 | 66.8 66.0 
N-1 6 66.9 | 66.8 65.8 
H-2 6 66.8 66.2 65.8 
D-2 R 66.5 66.8 66.5 
D-1 8 66.3 66.7 66.2 
TABLE Il 
Characteristics of American Test Files 
Average 
Nominal Maximum Maximum Tooth Number 
Type of Length*, Width, Thickness, Distance, Teeth 
File Number File In. In. In. In. per In. 
H-1 Mill 4 0.437 0.094 0.0218 42 
N-1 Pillar 6 0.484 0.146 0.0160 60 
H-2 Pillar 6 0.409 0.195 0.0150 60 
D-2 Pillar 8 0.562 0.188 0.0248 38 
D-1 Mill 8 0.750 0.126 0.0186 50 


* Length measured from tip to tang. 
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ades in the perfection of these de- 
sign factors. The uniformity of 
product was checked repeatedly and 
the modern test file is certainly a 
reliable tool for the purposes in- 
tended. Micrographic examination 
of the face and sides of such files 
indicates best the precision under 
which they were produced. 

Photomicrographs, Fig. 1 and 2, 
represent average conditions of 
such test files. Fig. 1 indicates that 
the teeth are very sharp as fur- 
nished and it is only logical that 
care should be exercised not to 
abuse such test files in actual ser- 
vice. Fig. 2 indicates the top view 
of a test file depicting also the rela- 
tive angles between up-cut and 
over-cut. 

In commenting on these charac- 
teristics of test files, it should be 
borne in mind that their purpose 
is definitely not the removal of 
stock but rather the production of 
a multiple scratch on the test ma- 
terial. Analysis of the fundamen- 
tals governing the mechanics of a 
scratch indicates that perhaps the 
most important of factors is the 
shape and hardness of the pene- 
trating edge. The entire problem 
may, of course, be simplified by 
producing a sharp point of known 


LEFT 
IG. 1—Photo- 


micrograph 
profile of 6-in. 
test file enlarged 
to 50 diameters. 


RIGHT 
ISG. 2—Photo- 


micrograph 
face view of 6-in. 
test file enlarged 
to 50 diameters. 


















































or measurable hardness. In order 
to utilize this thought effectively, 
round or square bars may be heat 
treated to a _ definite hardness, 
ground to a 65 to 90 deg. point and 
used subsequently for the determi- 
nation of actual scratch hardness 
expressible in Rockwell “C,” Vick- 
ers, or Brinell numerals. 

In order to facilitate handling of 
a smooth bar, it was found more 
convenient to use a round or even 
square file which prevents slippage 
in the fingers and thereby enables 
the operator to apply a somewhat 
heavier pressure against the point. 
Successfully used files of various 
hardnesses ranging from C-45 to 
C-66 are shown in Fig. 3. Actually 
obtained correlation between the 
drawing temperature and Rockwell 
“C” hardness is presented in Table 


TABLE Ill 


Effect of Drawing Temperature Upon Rockwell Hardness of Round Files Used 
for Scratch Hardness Testing 


Drawing Temperature, Deg. F. 


80 
210 
400 
480 
550 
630 
750 
860 


Nominal Hardness Hardness 
Hardness at Point Near Shank 
66 65.8-66.5 66.5-66.8 
64 64.0-64.0 64.5-64.5 
63 62.8-63.5 62.8-63.2 
60 60.2-60.4 60.4-60.8 
58 58.0-59.0 58 .8-59.2 
55 55.0-55.2 54.0-54.0 
48 47.5-48.5 48 .0-48.5 
45 44.4-44.8 44.4-44.8 


All specimens were held at temperature for 20 min. and ccoled in still air outside furnace. 
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Ill. These figures are graphically 
represented by the diagram Fig. 4. 


Selection of Files 


The file scratch test has definite 
value in ascertaining surface hard- 
ness of irregular parts or of ex- 
tremely small areas thereof. Pro- 
duction requirements necessitate, 
however, the knowledge of uniform- 
ity over larger areas of heat treated 
parts. In order to verify average 
conditions, it is much more de- 
sirable to have a series of such 
scratches produced and thus check 
the average conditions rather than 
minute spots. Whenever possible, 
multiple scratches, such as _ pro- 
duced by the application of a suit- 
able test file, are much more infor- 
mative. 

sy following the same principle 
as that given above, test files may 
be selected which are more conve- 
nient in size or design to suit spe- 
cific requirements. In many cases, 
the standardized dimensions, tooth 
size or length may be more suitable 
if standard test files or even stand- 
ard files of available dimensions are 
heat treated to a hardness which 
will cover specific hardness ranges. 
Most commercial test files are C-65 
to C-68 in hardness. These limits 
indicate only the actual grouping 
of tested material, either above or 
below the hardness of the test file. 

It has been found by actual mea- 
surements that usefulness may only 
be attained if the files are compar- 
atively small in length and cross- 
section. Lengths from 4 to 8 in. 





O- 


have been found most convenient. 
In addition, the design of the file 
should definitely permit a checking 
of the file material at various spots 
by means of conventional hardness 
testing methods, such as the Rock- 
well, diamond pyramid, or Knoop 
procedures. This consideration 
makes the pillar file of about 6 in. 
long perhaps the most desirable of 
all test files used for practical pur- 
poses. The file should not be de- 
stroyed for verification of its hard- 
ness and, therefore, the sides of the 
pillar file have been found most 
convenient if practically smooth, 
without any teeth. Fig. 5 shows the 
face of three test files and Fig. 6 
the sides ground smoothly, prepar- 
atory to making five Rockwell im- 
pressions on the entire length of 
the tool. The preparation of test 
files under strict metallurgical con- 
ditions has been conducted in the 
following manner: 

A dozen 6-in. pillar files has been 
secured and the fact established 
that all files were produced from 
the same heat and bar respectively, 
thus assuring uniformity of the file 
metal. The chemical analysis of one 
of the previously annealed files gave 
the following results: 


Per Cent 
Carbon 1.22 
Manganese 0.32 
Silicon 0.29 
Sulphur 0.023 
Phosphorus 0.016 
Chromium 0.03 


All samples used later were 
ground parallel on the narrow sides, 
that is, on those sides without any 
teeth. One of these test files was 
then broken into specimens about 
1 to 14% in. long and drawn at va- 
rious temperatures. In order to 
eliminate the question of cooling 
rates during slow furnace cooling, 
all samples were held for 20 min. 
at various drawing temperatures, 
removed from the furnace and per- 
mitted to cool in still air to 80 
deg. F. 

After this heat treatment, the 
sides of the specimens were 
smoothed on emery cloth and four 
Rockwell tests made. The average 
of these determinations was then 
recorded as resultant hardness for 
the corresponding drawing temper- 
atures. Practically the same proce- 
dure was followed with the actual 
test files. Ten files were thus pre- 
pared by drawing and testing them 
for hardness as indicated in Table 
IV. The hardness data of both 
series of tests were combined 
graphically and indicated against 
the rather smooth curve shown as 
Fig. 4. For convenience, conver- 





ABOVE 
IS. 3—Pointed 
scratch test 
files. Note the 
ground surfaces 
for penetration 
hardness testing. 


RIGHT 
IS. 4— Effect 
of various 
drawing temper- 
atures upon the 
hardness of com- 
mercial files. 


BELOW 
IS. 5 — Face 
view of three 
6-in. test files. 
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sions were made, permitting the 
use of these files for determining 
Rockwell, Brinell or diamond pyra- 
mid hardness. 

File hardness testing is pri- 
marily a rapid shop control test, 
and for reasonably precise work 
some thought should be given to 
standardization of this procedure. 
In carrying out this effort, two 
principal factors enter into consid- 
eration or into the informative 
value of the test, namely, the file 
and the operator. The above de- 
scribed procedure seems to give a 
fair uniformity to the file. On the 
other hand, the much heralded im- 
portance of the operator has been 
definitely overemphasized. 

In order to obtain unbiased in- 
formation, the test files were given 
to eleven different operators with 
no actual experience in the han- 
dling of test files. Table V sum- 
marizes these observations. It is 
quite evident that there is practi- 
cally no difference in the results 
and in the effect of previous ex- 
perience, or the lack of it, on the 
part of these operators. 

Before making final reports as to 
hardness of parts tested by the file 
scratch method, some means of as- 
certaining the nominal hardness 
from the “feel” should be applied. 
Perhaps the simplest method of 
checking commercially secured files, 
drawn to various tempers, is by 
heat treating representative sam- 
ples of the stock to be tested to 
various hardness ranges. These test 
pieces should be of the same gen- 
eral type of metal, identical con- 
tour, such as flat or round, and 
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similar in size and surface finish. 
The usual method of calibration is 
for the operator to make a few very 
short strokes on the surface being 
tested, and to determine from the 
reaction of the piece, the approxi- 
mate surface hardness of the same. 

Another suggested method of 
calibrating test files has been by 
heat treating a small round bar of 
high carbon steel of about 34 to ™% 


TABLE IV 


Effect of Drawing Upon the Hardness 
of 1.22 Per Cent Carbon Test Files 


Test Made 
Drawing Rockwell with Test 
Temperature, Hardness | Pieces (T.P.) 


Deg. F. ses and Files 
80 (no draw) 66.1 File 1 
219 65.7 T.P 
410 62.5 TP, 
449 62.1 File 2 
506 60.2 File 3 
521 60.0 File 4 
541 58.6 File 5 
550 57.9 T. P. 
580 58.0 File 6 
645 54.6 File 7 
650 54.0 aoe 
750 50.6 File 8 
760 49.5 Laue 
805 47.0 wales 
830 | 45.0 TP. 
855 44.4 File 9 
901 41.8 | es 
960 38.1 ase 
1020 32.8 T. P. 
1065 29.5 TP. 
1090 27.7 T. P. 
1150 23.6 ise 
1200 21.5 oe 
1248 19.7 cr 
1480 14.0 tales 


IG. 6—Side view of 
three 6-in. test files 
showing the smooth 
side prepared for pen- 
etration hardness test- 


ing. 


in. diameter and 4 in long. The 
treatment is carried out in such 
manner as to obtain a gradation 
from C-65 or C-67 on one end of 
the round, with hardness tapering 
down to C-55 or C-57 on the oppo- 
site end. The intermediate hard- 
nesses between these two ends are 
verified by actual Rockwell or Dia- 
mond Pyramid hardness tests made 
accurately on a 1, in. wide, ground 
flat, on the entire length of the 
calibration bar. 

The actual test results obtained 
from the hardness penetration are 
etched next to the corresponding 
test mark made by the Rockwell or 
Pyramid hardness test. In order to 
use this bar, comparisons are made 
by attempting short strokes in that 
hardness area for which the test 
file was intended. 


The Human Factor 

Micro-hardness measurements 
made recently on the tips of the file 
teeth indicate that files of C-67 
Rockwell hardness will definitely 
bite steel of C-64 to C-65. This 
difference in resistance to scratch 
is somewhat less pronounced at 
lower hardnesses—an observation 
similar to that made by geologists 
when scratching minerals of the 
various hardness ranges defined by 
the Moh scale. 

In the past, no attempt has been 
made to utilize the file to define 
numerical hardness. Even the cali- 
bration was much simpler, as ordi- 
narily, a standard test piece mea- 
suring % x 3/32 in. of 1.30 per 
cent carbon steel, was hardened and 


to 


of 


2S 


n- 
+ 


ie 


drawn to 375 deg. F. This opera- 
tion produced a hardness of C-63 
to C-64 and a good file was expected 
to bite this test piece easily. In 
order to verify how much lower the 
actual hardness of the piece tested 
was, the operator had to use con- 
siderable judgment and experience 
was, no doubt, necessary for such 
testing. The knowledge gained in 
the use of files of various hard- 
nesses seemed to place experience 
of the operator distinctly in a sub- 
ordinate position, and it was with 
this viewpoint in mind that the 
above summarized attempt has been 
made to eliminate the human factor 
in file hardness testing. 

The relative file hardness is a 
function of the actual hardness ex- 
pressible in Rockwell, Brinell or 
Diamond pyramid hardness of the 
file material. Accordingly, softer 
files are useful criteria for rela- 
tively softer materials. Toward the 
end of the last century it was, 
therefore, assumed that file hard- 
ness would not exceed C-50 to C-58 
Rockwell. With increasing knowl- 
edge of metallurgical properties of 
steels, this fact was accompanied 
by improvement of manufacturing 
processes, thus raising the mini- 
mum hardness at which a test file 
would “bite” well above C-60. Under 
present circumstances, the gener- 
ally acknowledged minimum limit 
would be C-63 to C-64. The pre- 
viously described methods broaden 
essentially the degree of file hard- 
ness to almost any desirable value. 
For purposes of precise specifica- 
tions, it will, therefore, be ad- 
visable to designate “file hardness” 
equivalent to corresponding pene- 
tration hardness numerals. 
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TABLE V 
Test Results with Three Files by Different Operators 


Estimated File Hardness by Rockwell “C’’ Conversion 


Specimen “A” 


Specimen “B” Specimen “C” 


Operator (Round) (Flat) irregular) 
Metallurgist. . 62 62 66 
Engineer... 62 64 66 
Inspector. . 60 62 66 
Pyrometer engineer 62 64 64 
Secretary (female) 62 60 66 
Blacksmith. . . 62 62 66 
Laborer. .... 60 62 64 
Factory worker (female) 62 62 66 
Machinist. . . 60 62 64 
Toolmaker 60 60 66 
Welder..... 60 62 66 
Actual measured hardness (average) C-61.4 C-63.1 C-65.5 
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Glass Fiber Insulation Used for Brass Furnace 


) 1TH mica listed as one of 
/ the nation’s critical mate- 


rials, the Western Car- 
tridge Co. has successfully used 
Fiberglas tape in place of mica 
as coil insulation in the primary 
coil of induction-type brass fur- 
naces. 

The 38 furnaces of this type in- 
stalled in the Western Cartridge 
Co. plant have a_ sleeve-shaped 
form composed of ceramic mate- 
rial which retains the helical flat 
copper coil. Fiberglas tape is spi- 
raled between turns in the coil to 


form a double helix composed of 
alternate layers of copper and 
Fiberglas tape. Insulation be- 
. tween turns in the coil is required 
to prevent short circuiting. 

It is said that the use of the 
Fiberglas tape insulation made it 
practicable to increase furnace 
temperatures to the point where it 
was possible to produce five pours 
of 1500 lb. each during each 8-hr. 
shift, whereas with the mica insu- 


lation the limit was three pours of 


1500 lb. each during each 8-hr. 
shift—an increased production of 


300 lb. per shift, per furnace. 

The cost of the glass fiber insu- 
lation was 50 per cent less than 
the mica it replaced. The number 
of man-hours required to install 
the Fiberglas insulation was less 
than half that required for the 
installation of mica. 

Approximately 1000 of the in- 
duction-type furnaces are used by 
the large brass companies. Most 
of these companies follow the 
practice of rebuilding their own 
cores when such rebuilding is 
necessary. 
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Casting 


igh Speed Steel 


By W. F. SHERMAN 


Both sand and centrifugal casting methods, using perma- 
nent molds, are employed at the Gorham Tool Co., De- 
troit, in casting high speed steels. Such steels, when cast 
in rough too! shapes, are easily and economically finished, 
and are unusually resistant to abrasion and wear. 


NEW electric steel foundry 
A designed especially for quan- 

tity production of cast high 
speed tool steel, including both sand 
cast materials and centrifugally 
cast materials produced in perma- 
nent molds, has been put in service 
by Gorham Tool Co., Detroit. 

It is producing an unusual abra- 
sion resistant tool steel that liter- 
ally bridges the gap between the 
conventional high speed tool steels 
and the cemented carbides. The 
casting process makes it possible to 
pour this special high speed steel 
directly into tool blanks or into 
shapes which are _ subsequently 
made into tools without any mill 
working operations. 

In addition, experiments by L. C. 
Gorham, president of the company, 
point in the direction of possible 
success in the casting of cutters 
with teeth formed in them. Such 
tools are already in use in an ex- 
perimental way. 

Modern, progressive type layout 
is displayed by the foundry, which 
incorporates an extremely up-to- 
the-minute materials handling sys- 
tem used in conjunction with two 
200-lb. furnaces of the Ajax induc- 
tion type, one 30-lb. Ajax induction 
furnace, and two 50-lb. Detroit 
rocker arc furnaces. The two lat- 
ter furnaces have been used for a 
major part of the experimental 
work and for the production of this 
type of high speed steel since about 
1938 when it was first offered to 
the trade. As in the accompanying 
plant layout diagram, the foundry 
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includes a pattern shop, standard 
sand handling equipment, a con- 
crete-imbedded rail system for 
transporting molds to the pouring 
floor, and a well-designed cooling 
and shake-out area. A _ two-ton 
overhead crane services the entire 
working floor of the foundry. The 
pattern shop is small, compact, and 
efficient; and is admirably fitted to 
the type of work it has to do. 

The casting technique, as men- 
tioned above, makes use of sand 
molds or permanent molds, for con- 
ventional pouring or for centrifu- 
gal casting, depending upon the 
size and contour of the parts being 
cast, and the quantity. 


Sand and Binders 

Early in the experimental stages 
of the development of this cast 
high speed tool steel, it was learned 
that a selection of a proper mix- 
ture of grades of sand and binders 
was one of the big problems to be 
overcome for successful casting. 
The main difficulty was the elim- 
ination of porosity in the castings. 
The molding technique, as well as 
the material, has been developed in 
detail and varies from that ordi- 
narily employed in casting. For in- 
stance, the layout or the “pattern” 
of individual tool blanks in molds 
has been found to require excep- 
tional molding experience. In at- 
tempting to cast a dozen or more 
tool blanks at one pouring, the 
problems to be overcome were 
many. Under such conditions it is 


necessary to obtain rapid solidifica- 
tion of the cast materials in order 
to get the desired grain structure, 
but the solidification has to be very 
uniform to prevent cracking from 
strains set up in cooling. Such 
cooling cracks have been a leading 
cause of tool breakage, and it mat- 
ters not whether the cracks are set 
up as a result of heat-treating or 
in the casting of the tool. 

While Gorham cast high speed 
steel was first made available com- 
mercially about four years ago 
after four or five years of experi- 
mental work, Gorham’s experience 
with cast high speed steel extended 
back to World War I when at- 
tempts were made with some suc- 
cess to cast tungsten high speed 
steels. At that time the goal was 
simply cost reduction through the 
quick production of a low priced 
tool. It was the advent of molyb- 
denum steels that stirred interest 
because it was apparent that some 
of the difficulties encountered in 
casting tungsten steels might be 
overcome by the use of a molybde- 
num analysis. Working with mo- 
lybdenum alloys, he introduced a 
variant from the typical moly tool 
steel analysis by adding boron. 


Abrasion Resistance 


A small percentage of boron has 
the faculty of giving these steels 
a greatly increased resistance to 
abrasion. It also gives the steel a 
resistance to the formation of a 
decarburized surface and soft skin. 
Of no importance in the cast mate- 
rial, but quite a factor if there had 
been an attempt to forge the tools, 
is the fact that a higher boron con- 
tent decreases the forgability of 
the material. Therefore, the most 
satisfactory method for producing 
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an alloy with a high boron content 
is to use the casting process. 

This high speed steel has the fol- 
lowing analysis: Molybdenum 8 per 
cent, chromium 4 per cent, vana- 
dium 2 per cent, cobalt 8 per cent, 
and boron 1 per cent. It is pro- 
duced in the electric furnaces by 
charging mild steel scrap and the 
proper alloy additions. When mo- 
lybdenum scrap is available, a large 
percentage of it is used in the 
charge. It requires 45 min. to melt 
and prepare a 200 lb. charge for 
pouring. 

It appears that the resultant 
alloy is a material that fits into the 
physical range between the forged 
high speed steels and the cemented 
carbides, with some of the physical 
characteristics of both incorporated 
in the new material. 

Producing finished tools from 
this cast steel appears to offer no 
unusual problem. The castings are 





annealed for easy machining, mak- oo the Ajax furnace for a heat of high speed tool steel. The 200-Ib. 


ing possible the production of com- 
plex tools without extensive mold 
outlay since the annealed blanks 


charge requires 45 min. for each heat. 


are machined as readily as though 7 . , 

made of ordinary high speed steel. 

The blanks are machined by boring, BELOW 

Tena hating tae ae Yate ultra-modern foundry layout is for the casting of molybdenum high 
——s Se ao speed tool steels of a special analysis, including boron. The plant includes 


for finish grinding after heat 
treating. Cast-to-form blanks which 


pattern shop, core department, modern sand mixing equipment, up-to-the- 
minute material handling system, Ajax induction type electric furnaces and 


Detroit Rocker Arc furnaces, and special spinning equipment for centrifugal 


casting. 
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ego high speed tool steel. Molds are transported on trucks on the 

rails embedded in concrete A few feet from the pouring area the 

weights and clamps are removed, adjacent to the storage place for the 
weights and clamps. 


reduce the amount of machining 
also are being produced, as men- 
tioned elsewhere in this article. 


Finishing 

Heat treating schedules have 
been worked out by which any de- 
sired hardness from 60 to 70 Rock- 
well “C” can be obtained with no 
decarburization and a minimum of 
distortion. The finish grinding and 
resharpening operations are car- 
ried out with standard grinding 
wheels on standard equipment, the 
strength of this material permit- 


ting either machine grinding or 
hand grinding, and giving an ex- 
cellent cutting edge without sub- 
sequent honing or lapping. In gen- 
eral, the same cutting clearances 
are used on cast steel as on the 
forged high speed steels, but be- 
cause of the inherent wear resist- 
ing properties, rubbing clearances 
such as concave on the sides of cut- 
ters, etc., can be removed or mate- 
rially reduced without disturbing 
the over-all efficiency of the tool. 
For the material thus produced, 
an unusual red hardness is claimed 


H's speed steel is centrifugally cast in this horizontal spinning machine, 
a result of extensive experimentation over a long period of years. 
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in addition to wear resistance. Ex- 
perience indicates that it is partic- 
ularly valuable on two types of 
applications: (1) Cutting opera- 
tions at speeds well in excess of the 
speed at which such forged steels 
break down, and (2) on difficult 
operations at normal speed where 
abrasion dulls forged high speed 
tools at an excessive rate. 

Under average conditions, it is 
claimed that the cast material will 
perform satisfactorily at surface 
speeds above those possible with 
the forged material, this ability 
opening up a field of application 
lying between the accepted fields 
of the forged high speed steels and 
the cemented carbides. Normal 
cutting speed limits for cast and 
forged high speed steels and for 
cemented carbides are shown in 
Table I. Where intermittent cut- 
ting must be done, the cast mate- 
rial will operate at high speed, 
withstanding severe shock condi- 
tions and cutting faster than is pos- 
sible with forged high speed steel, 
according to the Gorham company. 

In this connection it is pointed 
out that the cast material is not a 
cure-all and does not make it pos- 
sible to step up all production sim- 
ply by use of the material. It is 
the opinion that forged high speed 
steel will remain the most econom- 
ical tool material on jobs where it 
performs acceptably and where it 
is impossible to take advantage of 
the increased production possibil- 
ities of a higher surface speed be- 
cause of the limitations of the ma- 
chine tools or the design of the 
part being machined. Likewise ce- 
mented carbides will continue to be 
the best tool material on those jobs 
where it is possible to establish the 
ideal condition for their use and 
the surface speed can be stepped 
up high enough for satisfactory 
tool life. Between these two fields 
is the place where the cast high 
speed steel will find its economic 
application. 

Examples of these applications 
include current use on tank armor 
plate and extensive use on alumi- 
num. The material shows ideal re- 
sistance to wear even on aluminum 
pistons, which have a high silicon 
content and traditionally are very 
rough on tools. 

Certain operations, such as the 
‘milling of keyways in axleshafts, 
where the width of the cut must be 
maintained in spite of repeated 
sharpening of the cutter, are ideal 
situations for cast tools. This is 
true since concaves and clearances 
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N a vertical axis, high speed steel is cast cen- te molds prepared to avoid porosity in the cast- 


trifugally in this spinning machine by the Gorham 
Co. In this and the machine shown in photo at bottom 
of opposite page, permanent molds are employed. 


that are essential to free operation 
of forged tools can be almost en- 
tirely eliminated on these cast tools. 
Because the cast material is not 
severely affected by abrasive oper- 
ation, sharp corners are maintained 
on the tool and the part and dimen- 
sions are held to close tolerances 
throughout the tool life. 

Where complicated form tools are 
required, the cast material has 


proved to have exceptional advan- 
tages. In such instances, the cost 
of making and maintaining irreg- 
ular formed tools and cutters of 
cemented carbides is excessive, even 
if surface speeds could be increased 
enough to suit such applications. 
The fact that the Gorham cast high 
speed steel is as easily machined as 
the forged type, but will operate at 
much higher speed under difficult 


ings of tool blanks (the latter shown in front of the 
open mold). Small diameter welding rod is also being 
cast of this material, by this method. 


conditions, makes it a desirable ma- 
terial for use in such cases. 
Principal limitations are in the 
manufacture of extremely small or 
thin tools that are difficult to cast 
economically. However, these tool 
styles that are not adapted to the 
casting process are infrequent. 
The cast material has the un- 
usual characteristic of being vir- 
tually free from hardening distor- 


Approximate Operating Speed Limits of Forged and Cast High Speed Steel and Cemented Carbide Tools. 


Approximate Surface Speed,* Ft. Per Min. 


Hardness 
Range, 
Tool Rockwell Cast Cast SAE SAE SAE SAE SAE SAE 
Material —— Aluminum | Bronze | Copper Iron Steel 1112 1020 2320 3135 4340 6145 
Forged high speed 62 to 65 300 | 100 | 200 | 60 | 50 | 80 80 60 | 60 60 60 
steel 1000 300 | 600 | 90 | 140 140 140 | 125 | #12 | 12 125 
Gorham cast high | 60 to 70 300 | 100 | 200 | 60 | 60 | 100 |, 100 | 80 | 980 80 | 80 
speed steel 1000 350 | 600 | 150 | 200 225 200 175 | 175 175 175 
Cemented carbide 70 to 81 300 150 | 200 | 80 125 500 375 225 225 275 225 
1500 500 600 350 250 600 400 275 275 325 275 
* These surface speeds indicate stints limits aaa pamela mani must ai waseian “i to oui ih anon pastes bis 
fluencing the best operating speed are: Capacity and condition of machine tool, method of holding work, size and type of tool, and 


naterial and type of work being machined. 
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VARIETY of cutter blanks and cast-to-form cutters is shown here. The 
cutters in which teeth are formed in the casting have been ground to 
final size and finish, nothing more. 


tion. This is important in the 
production of unground form tools 
and* cutters since coupled with 
freedom from decarburization, it 
permits the use of the material on 
jobs that require accurate forms 
but are not economical to grind to 
shape following heat treatment. 
An outstanding example of such 
an application is the use of cast 
high speed steel in the manufacture 
of unground serration cutters in 
the wider sizes. When these cut- 


ters are made of forged steels, 
there is a strong tendency for the 
blanks to bulge in the center with 
a consequent error in the cumula- 
tive pitch dimensions. Serration 
cutters of cast high speed steel are 
regularly produced with a cumula- 
tive pitch error of only 0.001 in. 
over a width of three to four inches. 
Similarly, unground form relieved 
cutters come through the harden- 
ing operations with much less dis- 
tortion of the form than is possible 





with the use of forged steels and 
with no appreciable decarburized 
skin. 

The cast material is being used 
for a variety of purposes besides 
cutting tools. For instance, center- 
less grinder work rests of this ma- 
terial have been used, with results 
almost exactly comparable to the 
results achieved with cemented car- 
bide wear strips and similar work 
rests. 

Centrifugally cast bushings of 
this material also are in use, and 
cast welding rod, made of the same 
material, is being used with acety- 
lene torches for applying wear re- 
sistant welds wherever required. 
Since this material has air harden- 
ing properties, it can be tipped onto 
shank steel and used for cutting 
tools without further heat treating. 
A 1's in. thick layer under such 
conditions will give a 63 to 64 Rock- 
well “C” reading. On thicker welds 
the surface Rockwells at 63 to 64, 
but the hardness decreases through 
each layer of weld to about 50 Rock- 
well “C”’ on the lowest layer. In 
some applications, of course, such 
thick layers do need subsequent an- 
nealing and heat treating. 

Heat treating can be accom- 
plished in any equipment normally 
used for treating high speed steel 
and the technique is very similar 
to that used regularly with other 
material. Gorham uses electrically 
heated controlled atmosphere fur- 
naces. 


Sodium Light Improves Microscopic Inspection 


HE use of sodium light in 
the microscopic inspection 


of small parts has proved 
effective in increasing worker’s 
efficiency for the detection of mi- 
nute flaws, pits and cracks, ac- 
cording to recent information de- 
veloped by H. A. Breeding, of the 
General Electric Illuminating 
Laboratory, Schenectady. 
The unusual perception of de- 
tail under sodium light is due to 


the monochromatic nature of the . 


light as the eye, in common with 
other lenses, actually focuses only 
one narrow wave or color band at 
a time, according to Mr. Breeding. 
Other colors which may be pres- 
ent in the light only tend to fog 
the clarity of the image. Thus, 
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minute detail may be lost in exam- 
ination under multi-color light 
while clearly perceptible under 
monochromatic light such as so- 
dium livht. An additional factor 
is that ‘ne human eye has always 
been accustomed to seeing more 
yellow-green objects than any 
other color and has gradually de- 
veloped a visual affinity for light 
in this color band. Consequently, 
the pale golden yellow of the so- 
dium light falls very near to the 
spectrum band where maximum 
eye sensitivity occurs. 

In using sodium light for in- 
spection it has been found that a 
broad distribution of the light is 
better than concentration in a 
bright spot. In this way an undis- 


torted view of both the size and 
shape of the flaw is obtained. The 
level of illumination should also 
be comparatively high. 

In searching for small blow 
holes and cracks the use of a 
light-absorbing or light-reflecting 
dye has also proved helpful. The 
dyed surface serves to increase 
the contrast between the flaw and 
the surrounding surface to such 
an extent that much smaller flaws 
can be detected. A caution in the 
use of sodium light is to eliminate 
as much light as possible from 
other sources so that the maxi- 
mum benefit can be obtained from 
the monochromatic nature of the 
sodium light. 
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Success Brings Japanese 


Industrial Problems 


GERMAN view of the prob- 
A lems which Japan will have 

to face in the near future as 
a result of her plans for an East 
Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere is given 
by Dr. J. W. Reichert in Stahl und 
Eisen. The article, which calls the 
lack of intercommunication and 
transport facilities in the hinter- 
lands the most serious obstacle to 
the rapid and successful exploita- 
tion of heavy industry in Japan’s 
conquered territories, appeared in 
Germany March 26 and has been 
abstracted in the British Jron and 
Coal Trades Review. 

During the first four months 
after Pearl Harbor, Dr. Reichert 
points out, Japan extended her con- 
trol to an area of nearly 3,250,000 
sq. miles, inhabited by 400,000,000 
to 450,000,000 people, while Old 
Japan, excluding Formosa, Korea, 
Kwantung and south Sakhalin, cov- 
ered an area of only 143,000 sq. 
miles, with a population of about 
70 millions. 

Transportation facilities are, of 
course, adequate in the coastal re- 
gions, where they have been devel- 
oped for decades by Europeans. But 
the greater part of the Chinese 
massif has only the most primitive 
forms of transport, and even good 
roads are absent in vast areas. If 
these areas are to be developed on 
modern industrial lines, or even de- 
fended against invading forces, 
roads must be built and a compre- 
hensive system of intercommunica- 
tion provided. One phase of the 
transport problem is sea communi- 
cations between the widely-scat- 
tered parts of the new Japanese 
empire. To meet the enormous de- 
mands of the war at sea against the 
chief maritime nations of the world 
and to provide shipping for normal 
trade operations, Japan needs a 
merchant navy which must be sev- 
eral times greater than the one she 
now possesses. Her shipyards are 
working to capacity, but Dr. Reich- 
ert considers that it will take ten 
years before her present tonnage is 
even doubled. 

In 1934, the author made an 
analysis of the Japanese iron and 
steel industry and suggested that 
the supply of raw materials and the 
security of her communications 
with the Asian mainland, her in- 
dustrial and economic mainstay, 


were the twin Achilles heels in Jap- 
anese plans for future hegemony in 
Eastern Asia, i.e., in her ability to 
wage war successfully. He now sees 
the position in a different light with 
Japan standing astride a conquered 
empire, and he suggests that indus- 
trially Japan is totally unprepared 
to shoulder the burden of exploiting 
it. Her inability to expand com- 
munications to the level needed, 
owing to the general backwardness 
of existing transport facilities and 
the absence of a large mercantile 
marine, has already been mentioned 
above. On the industrial side, the 
same picture appears, for the new 
Japanese empire cannot be ex- 
ploited without a vast army of ma- 
chines, and at the moment Japan is 
quite incapable of building these 
machines in the numbers required 
for her large empire. 


Steel Industry Expansion 


No effort has been spared in the 
past to create a large iron and 
steel industry in Japan. First, 
many years ago, came the Godo 
plan, then in 1938 a five-year plan 
was drawn up to cover also the 
metallurgical industries of Man- 
churia and North China, under 
which production was to be stepped 


up annually to 1941. A develop- . 


ment company to exploit the iron 
ore and coal resources of Manchuria 
was formed, and has made good 
progress; the Krupp  Rennver- 
fahren was introduced at several 
works to make sponge iron from 
the low-grade ores available. Steady 
progress was made with these 
plans, and increasing outputs re- 
ported up to the entry of Japan 
into the war. Current coal and lig- 
nite output of greater Japan is 
around 100 million tons per year, 
while iron ore output has risen 
year by year. Supplies of manga- 
nese ore are sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the industry, but, 
points out Dr. Reichert, pig iron 
output of Japan, Korea, Manchuria 
and occupied China is at present by 
no means of such a volume that it 
can possibly satisfy the ever-grow- 
ing demand from the vast area 
which has been conauered by Jap- 
anese arms. In short, military suc- 
cess has outstripped industrial 
capacity. 

In recent years iron and steel 





requirements of the whole so-called 
East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere 
have been much greater than the 
total output of Japan, and the defi- 
cit has been covered from Europe 
and the United States. In 1937, 
China, the Netherlands East Indies, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, Thai- 
land and Manchuria, excluding 
Japan, imported 1,700,000 tons of 
iron and steel, but if extensive de- 
velopments under Japanese egis 
are to be undertaken, current and 
future requirements should be much 
greater. The author considers that 
the present iron and steel industry 
in eastern Asia is much too small 
to undertake the new extensive 
schemes of exploitation which have 
to be implemented. 

In 1941 the Japanese government 
formed the Nippon Tekko Toseikai 
to coordinate the whole of the iron 
and steel industries in Japan, Man- 
churia and northern China, these 
areas being regarded as the present 
industrial nucleus of the Japanese 
empire. The direction of the N.T.T. 
was placed in the hands of Hirao, a 
former minister and president of 
the Nippon Seitetsu K.K. (the Jap- 
anese steel trust), and of Kohi- 
yama, an ex-president of the Showa 
Seiko K.K. (the Showa Steelworks 
in Manchuria). The board in- 
cluded government officials and 
leading metallurgists, including 
Prof. Honda, Dr. Saito and Dr. 
Kunichi Tawara. The functions of 
the N.T.T. embrace every facet of 
complete control of the Japanese 
iron and steel industry, e.g., state 
planning of raw material supplies 
and distribution, expansion in iron 
and steel production, fixing of pro- 
duction quotas, control and super- 
vision of plant and producers, fix- 
ing sales conditions and prices, etc. 
The first object of the N.T.T. will 
be the more extensive industriali- 
zation of Japan, Manchuria and 
northern China. 

Dr. Reichert twice states that 
the N.T.T. early this year opened 
an office in Berlin “in order to 
maintain connections with German 
industrial circles.” His insistence 
on the industrial unpreparedness 
of Japan to exploit her new empire 
and his enumeration of the difficul- 
ties coupled with his welcome to 
the new Berlin office, seem to imply 
that Japanese aggrandizement in 
East Asia has proceeded rather too 
quickly for German calculations, 
and that Japan could overcome her 
unpreparedness in the industrial 
and technical spheres by calling 
to her aid the riper experience of 
her more industrialized partner in 
Europe. 
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ASUAL consideration as to 
possible uses of seamless 


steel tubing in light ma- 
chine tools may lead to the mis- 
taken inference that such applica- 
tions are of minor consequence. 
The fact is, however, that such 
tubing is being supplied for this 
purpose often in carload lots. 
Many cases in point are found in 
a review of applications made in 
the numerous types of machine 
tools produced by the Walker- 
Turner Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 
There are excellent reasons for 
choosing seamless steel tubing in 
this case. Although heavy walls 
are required for most of the ap- 
plications, the net result is parts 
of light weight combined with 
high strength and stiffness. This 
is significant not alone in saving 
steel (especially when steel is not 
plentiful) but in minimizing ship- 
ping weights, which is an impor- 
tant consideration, especially in 
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products finding world-wide distri- 
bution. Then there are, of course, 
savings in machining, as compared 
with the use of bar stock, and a 
consequent reduction in scrap 
losses. Although tubes’ with 
welded seams might be used in 
certain of the applications where 
wall thickness is not too great, 
variations in metal structure at 
the weld are an adverse factor. 
Any pin holes at the welds would 
detract from the finish, especially 
of exposed parts such as columns, 
which are carefully ground, not 
only for trueness, but as an indi- 
cation of the quality of the work 
done. 


Manufacture of Long Columns 


Nearly all the tubing used is 
bought cut to length except that 
which is used for spacers, collars, 
etc. A premium is paid for tubing 
in the limits on straightness must 
be held closely and partly for this 






Seamless Steel Tubing | 


reason, nearly all purchases are 
of tubing which is rough ground 
on the o.d., although finish cen- 
terless grinding is done after 
receipt on nearly all lengths (Fig. 
1). An exception is columns for 
heavy-duty drill presses. Those 
supplied with floor stands are up 
to 72 in. in length and have a 
5/16-in. wall after finishing. They 
are purchased in the rough and 
with the usual tolerances on 
straightness for rough tubing. 
Such tubing is usually slightly 
bowed and centerless grinding 
does not remove the bow on long 
lengths, at least not completely, 
as the lack of centers permits the 
grind to follow the bow to some 
extent. Therefore it is necessary 
to turn the o.d. to insure the close 
straightness limits imposed, this 
work being done in a Monarch 
lathe with a bed 78 in. long be- 
tween centers. 

For this turning, the tube is 


ISG. | — Seamless 

steel tubing used 
for columns and for 
other parts of 
Walker-Turner tools 
is purchased, as a 
rule, with ground 
o.d., but the latter 
is subsequently fin- 
ish ground on a Cin- 
cinnati centerless 
machine as shown in 
this view. 





in Light Machine Tools 


chucked from the i.d. and a live 
tailstock center, equipped with 
double-row ball bearings, is em- 
ployed, also centering, in the i.d. 
This set-up tends to produce a 
uniform wall thickness when the 
o.d. is turned. With the long span, 
it is necessary to employ a steady- 
rest on the carriage. This rest 
was first made in the conventional 
way, with only two bearing points 
on the turned surface, the tool 
itself forming the third point, but 
much difficulty was encountered 
in avoiding whip and chattering. 
Consequently, it was necessary to 
provide a third bearing point on 
the steadyrest, at the bottom, the 
center of its bearing surface being 
205 deg. from that of the top bear- 
ing surface. This set-up, shown 
in Fig. 2, was effective in prevent- 
ing whip and chatter. The cut is 
made with a carbide tool which 
removes an average of 3/32 in. of 
metal in making the cut. The work 


IG. 2—Close view 

of the operation 
in which the o.d. of 
long tubular columns 
is turned on a Mon- 
arch lathe. The 
steadyrest employed 
has three bearings, 
the bottom one be- 
ing 205 deg. apart 
from the top one, 
with the third in be- 
tween. This construc- 
tion avoids the chat- 
tering which some- 
times occured when 
the usual two-bear- 
ing steadyrest was 

used. 


By R. G. Schaaf, Jr. 


Plant Manager, Walker-Turner Co., Inc. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


turns at 250 r.p.m. and the feed 
is 0.020 in. per revolution. Col- 
umns up to 6 ft. in length are 
turned and all are subsequently 
centerless ground within the limits 
of 3.748 and 3.749 in. 


Spindle Sleeve Construction 
Another important part of the 


heavy-duty drill press made from . 


seamless steel tubing 15% in. i.d. 
and 2 7/16 in. nominal o.d. is the 
spindle sleeve, the ends of which 
are recessed to receive the spindle 
ball bearings. This sleeve is 9% in. 
long and is first turned with a box 
tool within the limits 2.379 and 
2.381 in. and cut to finished length. 


It is then recessed on both ends in 
a Warner & Swasey turret lathe 
and slightly undercut at the end 
of the bores to facilitate subse- 
quent finish boring of the bearing 
seats and to provide the required 
radii at the ends of the bores. 

Next, the o.d. is centerless rough 
ground within the limits 2.3755 
and 2.3765 in. and is then finish 
ground on the same Cincinnati 
centerless grinder to the limits 
2.38738 and 2.3742 in. After this 
has been done, the part is trans- 
ferred to a Heald Bore-Matic for 
boring the bearing seats within 
the limits shown on the drawing. 
These have to be held also within 
0.002 in. indicator reading of con- 
centricity with the o.d., on which 
latter they are held in a collet fix- 
ture while the boring is done with 
carbide tools, Fig. 3. 

This fixture is hinged to facili- 
tate loading and the collets are 
contracted on the piece by turning 
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(with a spanner) threaded collars 
after the holder has been swung 
into position and fastened by a 
big hinged screw and wing nut. 
Finishing of both bearing bores is 
done while the piece remains in 
this holder, thus insuring that the 
two bores are concentric. 

The foregoing operations com- 
plete the sleeve except for cutting 
rack teeth along one side. There 
are 29 teeth of 12-pitch and 20 
deg. pressure angle, and they are 
cut with a gang milling cutter in 
a Milwaukee milling machine, Fig. 
4. For this operation, the piece is 
held in a clamping vise on, the 
table of the machine, the vise be- 
ing equipped with hooked blocks 
set, of course, at right angles to 


IG. 4—Final operation on the spin- 

dle sleeve or quill, showing the 
latter mounted in a milling machine 
for milling the rack teeth with which 
a pinion for raising and lowering the 

spindle is subsequently meshed. 
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1G. 3—Rear view of the Heald Bore- 
Matic set-up, showing the operator 
using a spanner to contract the col- 
lets which hold the work. The hinged 
fixture is provided so that the hold- 
ing portion can be raised while load- 
ing and unloading the piece. 


the motion of the bed. All the 
teeth are cut in a single pass under 
the cutter. Use of seamless tub- 
ing for this sleeve provides the 
heavy wall required and avoids 
the waste of time and material 
which would be required other- 
wise to produce the bore. The lat- 
ter, in this case, requires no fin- 
ishing except for the bearing seats 
at the ends. Fig. 5 shows the 
working drawing for this sleeve. 
Similar sleeves or quills, also made 
from seamless tubing, though of 
smaller diameter, are employed 
for the lighter and smaller sizes 
of drill press produced in this 
plant. 


Example of Lathe Spindle 


Another part produced from 
seamless steel tubing is the spin- 
dle for a light lathe designed 
chiefly for woodworking. This 
spindle has a %-in. bore and most 
of the o.d. is centerless ground to 
the limits 0.9925 and 0.9928 in. to 
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fit the bore of one of the two ball 
bearings in which the spindle 
turns. The second bearing fits an 
o.d. held to the limits 0.9941 and 
0.9945 in. Some portions of the 
o.d. are necked, as shown in the 
drawing, Fig. 6, and both ends are 
provided with a l-in. x 12 stand- 
ard thread. Near the inner end of 
one of these threads is a groove 
for a snap ring used to position a 
flange which is shrunk on. The 
bore of the same end is provided 
with a No. 2 Morse taper for a 
center. The thread at this end is 


10" Start of key from bottom 


—— 
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Key % — sq std screw stock 
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fe 
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Pre s fit to ba ' bearing 


top ring groove for 0.104 dia. wire 


milled in order to insure a true 
running thread to receive the 
chuck which is applied on this 
spindle. In order to bore the taper 
fit accurately, the piece is run in 
a turret lathe having a fixture 
with a bronze steady bearing fit- 
ing the 0.9943-in. diameter on 


1G.«7—Support column for radial 

saw produced from seamless steel 

tubing having a 7/16-in. wall which 

provides rigidity as well as sufficient 
stock for a keyway. 
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which a _ ball later 
mounted. 

A somewhat similar but larger 
hollow spindle made from seam- 
less tubing is now being used for 
polishing lathes built in this plant. 
In effect, this spindle is a hollow 
shaft for the motor which drives 
it and is threaded on one end to 
receive a chuck to hold the piece 
to be polished. The hollow shaft 
is not only stiffer than a solid 
shaft of equal weight but because 
it is hollow, it permits of polish- 
ing parts, such as poppet valves, 


bearing is 
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Bottom 
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that have a long stem. This pro- 
jects into the bore of the shaft 
when the work is held in the 
chuck, or in a collet, if the latter 
is preferred. 


Radial Column 


Seamless steel tubing is em- 
ployed for the column of several 
other Walker-Turner tools besides 
the drill presses already men- 
tioned, including several flexible 
shaft machines, mounted to turn 
about the tube, and a _ pedestal 
grinder in which the column fits 
into a tripod stand. The same con- 
struction is employed for a radial 
drill, used also for tapping and 
light profiling, and for the same 
basic machine designed for cut-off 
work and equipped (in place of a 


drill head) with a motor mounted 
in an adjustable yoke and de- 
signed to carry either an abrasive 
disk or a circular saw. These 
machine tools all have the slide 
support mounted at the top of 
the heavy seamless tube column 
around which the support (and its 
slide, carrying the head) can be 
turned through any desired radius 
within the limits of the travel 
provided. The column is also ar- 
ranged for raising and lewering 
quickly to bring the tool used at 
the desired height above the bed. 

In this case, the tube employed 
is centerless ground to a 3.749 in. 
o.d. and has a 2% in. i.d., Fig. 7, 
making for great strength and 
stiffness and providing a_ wall 
thick enough to receive a key by 





means of which the column can be 
locked in any required position. 
The only machine work needed on 
this column (which is quite light, 
despite its stiffness) is the center- 
less grinding of the o.d., the mill- 
ing of the keyway and the drilling 
and tapping of holes for screws 
which hold the key in the slot. 

Mention might be made of sev- 
eral other applications in which 
seamless tube is employed effec- 
tively in this plant, but most of 
these are quite similar to the fore- 
going applications. They make it 
clear that the tubing not only 
serves its purpose well, but con- 
tributes very definitely to econ- 
omies in manufacture as well as 
in shipping costs. 


Steel Milled Faster with Negative Rake 


NEW method of surface 
A milling, recommended by 

the Firth-Sterling Steel 
Co., uses Firthite sintered carbide 
tipped inserted blades with both 
the rake and helix angles of the 
cutters ground negative up to 10 
deg. The cutters operate at speeds 
up to 10 times those normally 
used with resulting feeds up to six 
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Carbide Cutters 


times those of conventional high 
speed mills on alloy steel parts. 
Because of the high speed in- 
volved, the feed per tooth is less, 
however. 

The process, known as _ hyper- 
milling, shears the metal off in 
place of digging it off as in con- 
ventional practice. While the 
usual milling cutter might be 


IEW of a hyper- 

milling cutter in 
action on annealed 
alloy tool steel at 419 
r.p.m. with 1/16 in. 
depth of cut and a 
feed of 534 in. per 


min. 


compared to a carpenter’s plane 
which digs into the work, the new 
method might be compared to a 
carpenter’s scraper in which the 
angle of the tool is reversed. 
Hyper-milling results in burnish- 
ing the surface of the work being 
milled and produces less_ tool 
wear. 

In hyper-milling, the cutting 
edge is greatly strengthened, as a 
lip angle greater than 90 deg. is 
used. The center of the cutting 
pressure is some distance behind 
the cutting edge. The negative 
angles delay cratering, pitting, 
wear and chipping. Without the 
use of any cutting fluid both the 
work and the cutter remain cool, 
resulting in a minimum of distor- 
tion, even of fragile pieces. The 
light feed required also results in 
less strain on both the work and 
the machine. 

Using Firthite T-16. at minimum 
speeds of 400 ft. per min. with 
feed per tooth per revolution not 
in excess of 0.0015 in. and depth 
of cut not in excess of ‘x in., pro- 
duction has been increased from 
100 to 300 per cent on a wide 
range of operations. 

Hyper-milling is 
applicable to hardened, heat 
treated steels, including alloy 
steels which present difficult mill- 
ing problems under conventional 
methods. 


particularly 







HE useful limits of the field 
‘= of radiography which now 
stop at thicknesses greater 
than 8 in. of steel, may be ex- 
tended as a result of a 100,000,- 
000-volt “induction electron accel- 
erator” which is now in construc- 
tion at the General Electric re- 
search laboratory. This machine 
will give electrons energies far 
higher than have ever been given 
by any human agency before and 
will provide science with a new 
tool of unexplored capabilities. 
One of the first investigations 
to be made with the machine will 
be to determine the maximum 
thicknesses to which X-rays can 
penetrate. The average industrial 
X-ray outfit operates on only 
about one million volts and has a 
definite limit of about 8 in. in the 
penetration of steel. With the new 
machine’s increased power of 100- 
million volts, far greater penetra- 
tion is anticipated and the maxi- 
mum limit will be determinable. 
Dr. Ernest E. Charlton, head of 
the X-ray section of the G-E labo- 
ratory, and W. F. Westendorp have 
been responsible for the design 
and construction of the new ma- 
chine using a principle originated 
by Dr. Donald W. Kerst of the 
University of Illinois with whom 
they collaborated in the construc- 
tion of a 20-million volt machine 
of the same type last December. 
The new machine, which is so 
powerful that it must be housed 
in concrete walls 3 ft. thick and 
operated by remote control while 
being observed through a _ peri- 
scope, consists mainly of a huge 
a.c. electro-magnet weighing 125 
tons which has been built up from 
more than 100,000 pieces of sili- 
con steel. At the heart of the 
magnet between the 78 in. diame- 
ter pole faces, where the magnetic 
field will be most intense, will be 
a 6-ft. hollow glass “doughnut” 


100-Million Volts to Extend Radiography 


inside which the electrons will be 
speeded in the vacuum. Starting 
from an electron gun, the elec- 
trons will be whirled around in 
the glass vacuum tube a quarter 
of a million times in 1/240th of a 
second and on each trip receive a 
400-volt push. This differs from 
the principle of the cyclotron, 
where the electrons are not con- 
tinuously boosted but receive ac- 
celeration only while passing the 
gap between the D-shaped boxes 
of a d.c. magnet. 

In many ways the new machine 
resembles a transformer in prin- 
ciple where the “primary” coil of 
the transformer is represented by 
two 98 in. coils and the “secon- 
dary” by the vacuum within the 
accelerator doughnut. The elec- 


trons which are whirling through 
this vacuum will be speeded-up 
during the first quarter of each 
cycle of the alternating current, 
which changes 60 times per sec. 
At the end of this quarter cycle 
the high-energy electrons will 
strike a target and generate a 
beam of highly penetrating 
X-rays. 

During a discussion of the ma- 
chine, Dr. Charlton told the Na- 
tional Inventor’s Council, in part: 
“With the use of standard million 
volt X-rays we can examine large 
castings and we have been asked 
concerning the possibilities of ra- 
diographing much thicker steel 
pieces. The induction electron ac- 
celerator will give us the answer 
to this question.” 


ay E. E. Charlton, right, and W. F. Westendorp examining the large coils 

to be used in the 100-million volt induction electron accelerator. These 

coils, which are actually huge a.c. magnets, are made up of nearly two tons 

of 0.88 in. insulated copper conductor built-up on a laminated silicon steel 

core containing more than 100,000 pieces of steel. The two coils shown, 
when completed, will weigh 125 tons. 
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Upset Forging With a 


EMAND for small forgings 
exceeds the supply available 
today because many conven- 
tional upsetters are running full 
time on shell forging contracts. The 
use of a butt welder to produce 
upset forgings is, therefore, par- 
ticularly interesting, and the appli- 





cation is one which requires no 
special dies. 

The machine illustrated in Fig. 1, 
in reality a butt-welder, is the type 
of unit being used for upset work, 
annealing, bending and separating, 
in addition to the more conventional 


operations of butt or flash welding. 


bs 


oor |—Rated at 300 kva. this press welder is being used to produce upset 

forgings as well as for butt welding and allied jobs. It provides pressures 

up to 16,000 Ib. per sq. in. Clamps are of the four jaw type and are hand 
operated. 
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IG. 2 — These 
parts in vari- 
ous sizes and 
metals are typical 
of the upset work 
produced on the 
Thomson ma- 
chine. 


Thomson-Gibb. Electric Welding 
Co., Lynn, Mass., produces it in 
several sizes. A combination resis- 
tance welder and hydraulic press, it 
is capable of turning out a con- 
siderable variety of upset sections, 
some of which are illustrated in 
Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3 shows the clamp arrange- 
ments used to various 
By controlling the stroke of 
the clamp fixed to the hydraulic 
cylinder the size of the upset can 
be established. When one push-up 


produce 
forms. 


of this ram does not produce a bulge 
of sufficient diameter or length, the 
clamps can be reset and the stock 
pushed again and again, as in 
diagram (2) in this illustration. 

When large upsets are required 
in quantity, the stock is set up in 
the machine with one electrode 
clamp gripping the material ad- 
jacent to the point where the bulge 
is to be made. The other clamp 
grips the stock tightly enough to 
make a good electrical contact but 
not so tightly that it prevents the 
stock from forcing through it. 
When the current is turned on, the 
stock goes through the clamp slow- 
ly, forming a bulge like that in dia- 
gram (38) of Fig. 3. 

Upsets may be produced at any 
point or points in a single length of 
stock—for camshafts, as an ex- 
ample. They may also be made by 
butting two short lengths of stock 
together, the upset being produced 
at the butt weld. And they may 
likewise be formed at the ends of 
the stock by using a solid block in- 
stead of one of the electrode clamps. 
This latter type of work (sketches 
(4) and (5), Fig. 3) can be done 
automatically in a machine that 
feeds the stock, cuts off and ejects 
after the push-up operation. Forg- 








Butt Welder ... 


ing of the metal into special shapes 
can also be accomplished by means 
of dies that come up from the sides 
while the stock is still hot. 
Materials handled include brass, 
bronze, monel, stainless steel and 
other alloys, as weil as the ordinary 
steels. Some units are supplied with 
hand pumps to provide hydraulic 
fluid for the push-up cylinder, but 
self-contained pumping units are 
recommended for high production 
work. The former type is generally 
best adapted to the tool or repair 
room; the latter is designed for 
regular production runs, some typi- 
cal examples of which are _ illus- 


trated in the accompanying table. 





Fated 


... A compact butt welder doubles as an 

upset forging machine, performing a much 

needed function at a time when most conven- 

tional upsetters are tied up on shell forging 
work. 


Production Data—Electrical Upset Forging 


Initial 

Stock Diameter, In. 
Brass (preheated) 214 
Steel (not preheated) 1% 
Monel (not preheated 214 


IG. 4—Illustrative of the dual 
function of the machine are 
these closeups of a butt weld, 
left, and an upset forging, right. 


3—Five diagrams which 

illustrate various upsetting 

operations performed by heat- 

ing the metal between the jaws 

and successive push ups of one 

jaw by means of a hydraulic 
piston. 


Fined Lamypurth Fiteck clamp 


Upset Energy No. of Pieces 
Diameter, In. kva. per hr. 

56 250 15 

47, 210 15 

3%6 175 40 





Clamp Bhack Block. 


+. S. 
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How to Figure Arc 


IME is the most important 
commodity we have today. 


We are all vitally concerned 
with using it to the best possible 
advantage. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that we clearly understand 
the methods of determining time 
requirements of practically all our 
industrial operations. 

This applies to metal arc welding 
particularly, since it is essential 
that the various methods of calcu- 
lating welding speeds be under- 
stood if time, labor, and materials 
are to be properly allocated in 
existing plants, and if the right 
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IG. 2— Poor 


fit-up of the 
joints, such as is 
illustrated here, 
results in seepage 
which should be 
taken into con- 
sideration in fig- 
uring welding 

speed. 
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amount and type of equipment are 
to be installed in new plants. 

The calculations of are welding 
speeds are divided into two gen- 
eral classes: 

A—Volumetric. 
B—Linear. 


Volumetric Basis 

This applies to such applications 
as the filling in of holes of regular 
or irregular shape in castings or 
plate stock; also building-up opera- 
tions. 

The 
plete 


are 
the 


time required to com- 
job 


can be figured by 


IG. | —This 
graphical an- 


alysis illustrates 
the deposition 
rate of several 
typical welding 
rods expressed in 
pounds per hour 
_| | corresponding to 
the welding cur- 
rent used. 


600 Welding current,amps 


Electrode diameter 


Electrode type 





measuring the displacement of the 
hole to be filled and checking de- 
position rate in pounds per hour of 
electrode to be used. Deposition 
rate can be obtained from data 
furnished by the electrode manu- 
facturer or taken from the graph 
(Fig. 1) which shows typical de- 
position rates. Welding time can 
then be calculated using the follow- 
ing formula: 


V X 0.283 


T = 
D.R. 
Where V = volume to be filled in eu.in. 
0.283 = weight of a eu.in. of steel 
in lb. 
D.R. = deposition rate of electrode 
in Ib. /hr. 
T = time in hr. 


Welding speed of such jobs is 
usually expressed in lb./hr and 
therefore is the deposition rate of 
the electrode corresponding to the 
welding current used. 


Linear Basis 


This applies to the welding of 
various types of joints such as: 
Fillet welds, butt welds, lap welds, 
and corner welds. 


The welding speed of such jobs 
is usually expressed in feet per 
hour and may be figured by: 


1. Determining the displacement 
in cu.in. per linear ft. of joint 
to be welded and the corre- 
sponding weight of metal to 
be deposited. (This can be 
calculated or taken from 
charts which show such data 
in tabulated form.) 

2. Checking deposition rate in 
lb./hr. of electrode to be used. 
(By test or obtain from elec- 
trode manufacturer. Also see 
Fig. 1.) 

Welding speed is calculated from 

the formula: 


D.R. 
VX 0.283 
Where V = displacement in cu.in. of 
one ft. of joint to be welded 
0.283 = weight of one cu.in. of steel 
in lb. 

D.R. = deposition rate of electrode 

in lb./hr. 
S = welding speed in ft. per hr. 









S,; = welding speed in in. per 
min. 


Adjustments to Formulas 


Arc welding speed determined 
by the above formula is figured on 
the basis of 100 per cent are time 
and is also based on perfect joint 
fit-up and exact weld size. It 
should, therefore, be noted that the 
theoretical linear welding speeds 
figured on the above basis should 
be adjusted to take into account 
two conditions experienced in ac- 
tual production. 


1. Seepage of metal under joints 
of fillet welds. This is a func- 
tion of joint fit-up and the 
penetrating characteristics of 
the electrode used. Even joints 
having good fit-up permit a 
slight amount of seepage 
which should be taken into 
consideration in figuring ac- 
tual welding speeds. When fit- 
up is poor (See Fig. 2), weld- 
ing speed producing a given 


IG. 3—Another feature of the 
weld bead which should be con- 
sidered in figuring welding speed 
of fillet welds is the bulge, or con- 


vexity, illustrated as the ratio be- 
tween EF and 8D, or EF/BD. 









elding Speed 


° ° ° 


By H. O. WESTENDARP, JR. 
Welding Engineer, General Electric Co. 


° ° ° 


... The author discusses the subject from both the vol- 

umetric and linear basis and covers the determination 

of welding speed in building-up operations and in making 

fillet, butt, lap, and corner welds. The discussion of weld 

penetration and its effect on calculations will be found to 
be of particular interest. 


size of fillet is materially re- 
duced due to the time required 
for filling the gap in the 
joint. This is accentuated if 
electrodes having deep pene- 
trating qualities are used. 
Bulge 


2. Convexity ratio = 


Theoretical fillet size 


The calculated welding speed 
is further reduced by the con- 
vexity ratio since even skilled 
operators can not continuously 
produce 100 per cent perfect 
fillets. A certain margin of 


° 
safety is usually provided, 
therefore, to insure develop- 
ment of the proper fillet size. 
The factor taking this condi- 
tion into account depends 
upon the size of fillet, the 

EF : 

= See Fig. 3 
BD 


position in which the welding 

is done, the type of electrode 

used and the welding tech- 
nique. 

Experience under production con- 

ditions indicates that for joints 


F's: 4—This simple weldment serves as a typical example of the calcula- 
tion of welding speed. 
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having good fit-up and on the basis 
of good welding technique, the fol- 
lowing factors (reductions) should 
be applied to theoretical welding 
speeds of fillet welds: 


Horizontal fillet welds, °, in. 
and larger 10 per cent 
Horizontal fillet welds less 
than *% in. 15 per cent 
Fillet welds made in flat posi- 
tion, all sizes 10 per cent 


Since an operator can make 
neither 100 per cent theoretical 
fillet size nor 20 per cent oversize 
continuously, the above factors 
represent an average result  be- 
tween these two limits. 


Example: Fig. 4 shows a simple 
weldment. Work was _ posi- 
tioned for flat welding. An 
A.W.S. Class E-6020, % in. 
diameter electrode was used. 


Deposition rate = 8.0 lb. /hr. 

Size of fillet weld = 5¢ in. 

Displacement in cu.in. per linear ft. 

5¢ in. fillet weld = 0.585 

; S.0 ate 

ys = eee = 48.5 ft./hr. 
0.585 & 0.2838 a 

Pheoretical 

18.5 

9.6 In. per min. 


”» 
Theoretical 
Actual welding speed 
= 0.9 < 48.5 = 43.5 ft. /hr. 
Actual welding speed 
= 0.9 X 9.6 = 8.6 in./min. 
The are time re quire dto complete job = 


different types of electrodes and 
different welding techniques. 

Are welding slide rules such as 
illustrated in Fig. 5 are available, 
which state the number of feet of 
various sizes of fillet and _ butt 
welds that can be produced per 100 
lb. of electrode; also the pounds 
deposited in the joint per 100 lb. 
of electrode. 

By using data on these slide 
rules and applying the following 
formula, welding speed can be cal- 
culated very quickly. Since the 
linear footages on the slide rule in- 
clude adjustment for such factors 
as seepage under joint, and contour 
of fillet and butt welds, the final 
answer is obtained in much shorter 
time than would be required to cal- 
culate it without the help of the 
slide rule. Procedure is as follows: 

1. Determine deposition rate of 
electrode to be used in lb. hr. 
Read lb. deposited and ft. of 
fillet weld per 100 lb. of elec- 
trode from the slide rule for 
the particular electrode used, 
and for the size of fillet re- 
quired. 


9 


Where S 


= welding speed in ft./hr. 


S welding speed in in./min. 


Effect of Penetration on Welding 


Speed 
Since questions have recently 
arisen concerning the effect of 


penetration on welding speed, the 
following discussion of this point 
may be of interest. First, it should 
be noted that the above formulas 
are based solely and entirely on the 
deposition rate of the electrode in- 
volved and the displacement of the 
joint to be welded, with due al- 
lowance for seepage under the 
joint and for variation in size of 
the weld actually produced from a 
theoretical weld. These formulas do 
not in any way involve such con- 
siderations as the welding tech- 
nique employed, angle of electrode, 
or are length. 

Penetration is defined as the 
depth of fusion below the surface 
of the base metal. It should, there- 
fore, not be confused with the 
melting or deposition rate of the 
electrode. 


Quite well recognized by weld- 
ing engineers is the fact that 
electrodes of the A.W.S. Class 


it. of fillet weld per 100 lb. of electrodes «Kk D.R. 


Lb. deposited per 100 Ib. of electrode 


174 (total length all fillets in inches 


8.6 


Estimated overall time 


Some adjustment should also be 
made on welding speeds figured in 
accordance with the above formulas 
in the case of butt joints. This type 
of joint does not involve as great 
a variable as fillet welds and the 
practice in some shops is to allow a 
maximum of 10 per. cent reduction 
in calculated welding speed for 
variables. 

Lap and corner welds are sub- 
‘ject to considerable variation, de- 
‘pending not only on the fit-up but 
upon the type of electrode used. 
Depending on the electrode’s pene- 
trating effect, which burns-down 
more or less of the corner of the 
plate stock, there is a correspond- 
ing effect on the size of weld pro- 
duced and the welding speed. It is 
impractical to cite a factor repre- 
senting the adjustment that should 
be made on calculated welding 
speeds of lap and corner joints be- 
cause of the great amount of 
variation that can be obtained with 
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20 min 


20 min 
40 min. 
0.50 (duty cycle 


E-6020 type produce penetration 
well beyond the corner of fillet 
welds when so-called “touch weld- 
ing” technique is used, provided 
welding current, angle of electrode, 
and speed of travel are main- 


: 5—The G.E. welding slide rule quickly provides the linear footage of 
weld per 100 lb. of electrode including adjustment for seepage and the 
contour variation of fillet and butt welds. 








cr = 


tained at proper values and that 
working conditions are satisfac- 
tory (joints must be sufficiently 
accessible to permit the required 
angle of electrode). 

Different types of electrodes give 
varying degrees of penetration. 
The strength of a fillet weld is de- 
termined by its throat dimension 
and since the actual throat of a 
fillet is measured from the inter- 
section of the line of fusion with 
the surface of the plates to a plane 
parallel to the face of the weld, it 
is evident that penetration beyond 
the corner of the fillet results in 
added strength. (See Fig. 6). 
Therefore, added penetration be- 
yond the corner of a fillet weld 
results in increased strength for a 
given size of fillet, or conversely 
for the same strength a smaller 
fillet can be used. 

The leg of a fillet weld can 
easily be checked by suitable weld 
gages and, therefore, it has been 
common practice in the industry to 
determine the size of a fillet weld 
by gaging it and assuming that 
penetration went to, but not be- 
yond, the corner. The _ inherent 
nature of penetration is such that 
for all practical purposes it cannot 
be measured on a production basis, 
so that whatever penetration be- 
yond the corner of a fillet weld has 
been obtained has been considered 
as an additional factor of safety. 
Calculations of joint strength have 
been made accordingly. 

Provided close supervisory con- 
trol is maintained, certain applica- 
tions can be figured on the basis of 
actual penetration obtained, and 
smaller fillets can be used in such 
cases. However, it should be noted 
that whereas the size of a fillet 










—— a 


CLL 


: 


Az theoretical throat + 
B= actual throat 


IG. 6é—Macro- 
photograph of 


trating that pen- 
etration is actual 
fusion with the 
base metal. It is 
evident that this 
penetration re- 
sults in added 
strength. 


weld can be quickly checked by ap- 
plication of a suitable weld gage, 
penetration is difficult to determine. 
It is affected by such variables as 
the exact amount of welding cur- 
rent, the are voltage, angle of 
electrode, speed of travel, fit-up of 
joint, temperature of plate, and 
magnetic disturbance. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the welding 
supervisor maintain eternal vigi- 
lance if strength of joint is going 
to be used on the basis that this 
additional penetration is continu- 
ously maintained. 
ae Are time 
Duty Cycle = Ratio of 
? Overall time 
Duty cycle involves such factors 
as time out for changing electrodes, 
replenishing the supply of elec- 
trodes, and positioning of work. 
As previously stated, welding 
speeds figured above are all based 
on 100 per cent are time. It is 
impractical to attempt to set up 
formulas for overall welding speeds 
because the duty cycle is subject to 
a large number of variables such 


as: 


Tee 


C= Deepest penetration (not to 
‘ ri t f 
a fillet weld illus-  S%csf,p ctcvlotion © 






Design of product 

Position in which welding is 
done 

Operator efficiency. 


These and many other variables 
affect the amount of time the 
operator has to take out for other 
than actual welding. The following 
duty cycles may be used as a guide 
only and are subject to considerable 
variation, depending upon the lo- 
cal conditions in any particular 
plant. 

Per Cent 

Field welding (manual) 

Building erection— 25 to 35 
Shipbuilding—main 

assemblies— 25 to 35 
Shop welding (manual) 

Heavy assembly work—35 to 55 

Straight line produc- 

tion work— 50 to 70 

Repetitive operations—50 to 70 
Shop welding (automatic) 

Straight line repetitive 

production welding 50to 75 

Pressure vessel weld- 

ing— 80 to 90 


Acorn Lock Nut 


Y extending the six sides of 

their standard lock nut and 
crowning them over at the top, an 
interesting design has been pro- 
duced by the Palnut Co., Irving- 
ton, N. J. The new unit resembles 
an acorn, or rounded cap nut. 
These one-piece nuts are light in 
weight but relatively strong, and 


can be used to replace regular 
acorn nuts or nuts with lock 
washers. On heavier assemblies 
they are used to lock regular nuts. 
Three sizes are now available, 
Nos. 6-32 and 10-24, and 4 in.-20. 
Acorn PALNUTS are stamped of 
spring steel, heat treated and 
plated. 
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Removing Broken Drills with 


NE of the most perplexing 
() problems in modern manu- 

facturing —the removal of 
broken drills, reamers, and plug 
gages from drilled holes—has been 
solved at the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft 
Corp. at East Hartford, Conn. The 
production engineering department 
developed a methoc of making an 
electric arc butt-we'd between a 
stainless steel welding rod and the 
broken part, and then extracting 
the broken part by hammer blows 
on a lathe dog clamped on the weld- 
ing rod. 

This has replaced the method 
formerly used of trying to drive or 
break out the broken part, piece by 
piece, with a prick punch and ham- 
mer. This method was seldom 
successful and frequently resulted 
in burred surfaces or other forms 
of distortion and eventual scrap- 
ping of the part. Under the new 
method of removal, not only are 
more parts being saved from the 
scrap pile but the time required for 


the salvage operation is being con- 
stantly reduced. 

The scope of the work at Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft covers ail sec- 
tions of engine crankcases, crank- 
shafts, propeller shafts, vi “icus 
small parts, tools, jigs and fixtures. 
It is believed that the metho also 
can be used successfully by other 
manufacturers. 

Through the cooperation _ of 
Presto Battery Service, and Indus- 
trial Welding Co., both of Hart- 
ford, demonstrations of a.c. and d.c. 
equipment were held in order to 
observe the action of welding 
equipment in the field and to deter- 
mine the most 
available. 


practicable type 
A magnesium test block 
containing an assortment of drilled 
holes of varying depths into which 
plugs of steel were driven, was used 
to determine whether butt welds of 
sufficient tensile strength could be 
made to withstand the forces neces- 
sary to extract the steel plugs. The 
percentage of success in extraction 
from this test block was sufficient 


RIGHT 


1G. 2—First step. By using a high pressure air hose, the hole containing the broken drill 
is blown clear of all extraneous matter such as metal chips, oil, dirt and bits of shattered 
drill. The operator is shown using the blast in connection with a small prod. 


° 


° 


BELOW 
IG. 1—The necessary equipment for removing broken drills by the welding technique 


described in this article is pictured here. 


It includes a 250-amp. transformer type arc 


welder, welding mask with a No. 6 colored glass, foot controlled magnetically operated 

switch for power supply, special universal tvoe fixture for guiding welding rod into drilled 

holes in any angular position, high pressure air hose, goose-neck flash light, assortment 

of stainless steel welding rod, protective material for work piece and miscellaneous small 
tools arranged on the bench. 
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to indicate a real possibility in this 
method if proper technique could be 
developed. 

In observing the action of ae. 
and d.c. welding equipment, it ap- 
peared that less are flashing oc- 
curred with an a.c. welder than 
with the d.c. velder. This factor 
was importani in that at Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft most of the work 
involves magnesium or aluminum 
castings or forgings, and therefore 
it is advisable to avoid excessive 
heating or splashing of hot metal 
in order to preserve the heat treat- 
ment of these metals in the area of 
broken drills and the quality of 
finished surfeces. 


A.C. Welder Used 


A Westinghouse 250-amp. Flex- 
Are transformer type arc welder 
was purchased, together with acces- 
sories, as illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
primary operates on a 220 volt, 
single-phase 60-cycle circuit. The 
tests clearly showed that the bond 
between the broken part and the 














Arc Welding Technique 


welding rod was strongest when the 
welding rod consisted of coated 
stainless steel. The hard flux on the 
outside of the stainless steel weld- 
ing rods also serves effectively as 
an insulator especially when in- 
serting a rod in a drilled hole where 
the broken drill is several inches 
below the opening o the hol». 

In addition, a non-fuming com- 
pound, known as “‘Spatter-off,”” was 
obtained for protective purposes on 
finished surfaces. Having the con- 
sistency of medium lubricating 
grease, this can be spread easily in 
a light layer over any finished sur- 
face where protection from arc 
flashing is desired. When an are 
flash occurs near the Spatter-off, 
the heat of the arc immediately 
causes it to harden into a non- 
combustible layer of protective 
crust. After the welding operation 
is completed and the broken part is 
extracted, this protective coating 
can be quickly removed, and, by de- 
greasing the part, the original 
bright quality of the finished sur- 


BELOW 


FIC. 3—Here the welding rod is shown 

suspended in the fixture which permits 
vertical movement in V-quides. The work- 
piece itself, which is an engine part, is 
coated with "Spatter-off" to protect the 
finish of the part from welding spatter. 





By HENRY J. BURNETT and 
CHARLES E. HENSLING 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. 


face is restored. In specific cases, 
other forms of protection from the 
are flash are used, such as wet as- 
bestos powder, fiber washers or 
bushings, 1% in. brass plate drilled 
to fit over the opening of the drilled 
hole (especially when the broken 
drill is at the surface of the hole) 
and other materials depending upon 
the requirements of the job to be 
done. 
Welding Technique 

Fig. 2 shows the operator prepar- 
ing an engine part for the extrac- 
tion of broken drill. The hole con- 
taining the broken drill is blown 
clear of all extraneous matter and 
a small prod is carefully used to 
remove metal chips jammed into 





ABOVE 


1G. 4—The weld has been made and 
the operator is about to strike the 
"dog" which has been attached to the 
welding rod. Broken drills when jammed 
tightly with chips respond to hammer 
impacts better than they do to steady 
pulling. If the weld is defective, the rod 
will break from the drill end and reweld- 
ing will be necessary. 


RIGHT 
FIS: 5—This figure shows a 11/32 in. 
drill extracted from the hole in the 
bolting flange of the engine part. Com- 
plete time of removal takes only a few 
minutes. 


the area between the cutting edges 
of the broken drill where the butt- 
weld is to be made. Particularly if 
the chips are aluminum or mag- 
nesium, it is always good practice 
to minimize the possibility of blow- 
back and unnecessary oxides in the 
vicinity of the welding surface due 
to the ignition of the chips at the 
moment the arc contact: is made. 
Carbon tetrachloride also should be 
used to wash out any cutting oil or 
coolant films remaining in the 
vicinity of the broken tool. This is 
a very important feature of the 
cleaning process. 

Fig. 3 further demonstrates the 
preparation of the part. Here the 
welding rod is already in the weld- 
ing fixture, and the Spatter-off is 
applied to protect the finished sur- 
faces of the part. It is good prac- 
tice to round off the lower end of 
the rod on a grinding wheel to in- 
sure a good welding contact. Also, 
a lathe “dog” should be tightened 
on to the rod near the end which is 
to be inserted into the welding fix- 
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ABOVE 


IS. 6—This view 
shows how the uni- 
versal type of hold- 
ing fixture permits 
work to be done at 
an angle. In_ this 
case a pilot is being 
extracted. 


ABOVE LEFT 


FIs. 7—A variety of drills, reamers and 

plugs removed from engine parts and 

machine tool fixtures by the arc welding 
technique. 


LEFT 
FIs. 8—This photograph shows the re- 


sult of trying to remove a broken drill 

with punch and hammer. Damage to 

a part like this necessitates complete re- 

working of the hole. This can be avoided 

by the welding method described in the 
article. 


ture. The dog provides a place to 
apply impact with a hammer after 
the weld is made in order to ex- 
tract the broken part. Broken 
drills when jammed tightly with 
chips, etc., respond to hammer im- 
pacts better than they do to steady 
pulling with a tensile machine or 
other means. 

The welding fixture shown serves 
a dual purpose. First, it guides the 
welding rod into the drilled hole in 
proper alinement with the center- 
line of the broken drill. Secondly, 
after the weld is made it serves to 
hold the rod steady when applying 
the extracting blows. It is particu- 
larly useful when extracting small 
broken parts where the diameter of 
the drilled hole is in the vicinity of 
0.040 to 14 inch. The welding fix- 
ture is supported by a modified 
heavy duty adjustable joint light- 
ing fixture, having its tubing re- 
placed by solid shafting for greater 
rigidity. An arrangement of this 
sort is inexpensive and serves a 
satisfactory purpose when properly 
anchored to the bench. 


Test of Quality of Butt-Weld 


The test of the quality of the 
butt-weld comes at this time of 
withdrawal, Fig. 4. Sometimes 
there are shrinkage stresses in the 
weld or blow holes form due to the 
presence of cutting oil and various 
oxides, thus causing the weld to 
break under hammer impact. In 
such cases it is usually necessary to 
re-inspect the point of contact of 
the stainless steel welding rod, clean 
the chip oxides from the drilled 
hole, or re-adjust the current set- 
ting of the welder to better suit the 
size and material of the broken 
drill. Frequently, too, it is dis- 
covered that the broken drill was 
shattered when it broke in the 
drilled hole. This necessitates 
several welding attempts before the 
solid part of the drill is reached. 
Experience shows that occasionally 
as many as five to ten tries have to 
be made before a solid part of a 
drill can be removed. Also this fre- 
quently happens when attempts are 
first made to remove the drill by 
pounding the part or by trying to 
drive it out with a prick punch. 

At this point it is advisable to 
stress the importance of not having 
machine operators or set-up men 
make any attempts to remove any 
broken tool from engine parts. 
Frequently, a guilty feeling on the 
part of the operator in having to 
report a. broken drill or reamer to 
his foreman is what causes the op- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 

















New Equipment... 


Plant Service Apparatus 


NEWLY designed fan, con- 

structed for quiet operation, 
has been announced by B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co., Boston. Mass. This new 
fan, which bears the name “Victory 
Axiflo Fan,” must be restricted to 
the U. S. Navy for the duration of 





the war. At the conclusion of the 
emergency it will be available to in- 
dustry. Comparatively small in size 
and compact, this fan has a mechan- 
ical efficiency over 90 per cent. 
Pressure ranges for the motor- 
driven fan are from % to 6 in. 
of water. Turbine-driven fans 
range up to 60 in. gage. 


Straight and Angle Swivels 


NEW line of straight and 90 
deg. angle swivels for use in 
making oil, grease, air and other 
line connections between station- 
ary, and revolving, oscillating or 








A number of operating and maintenance accessories, as well as items adding 
to the safety, comfort and efficiency of workers, are described in this second 
section on plant service apparatus. 


other moving surfaces has been in- 
troduced by the Trabon Engineer- 
ing Corp., Cleveland. Standard ball 
bearing and light duty swivels are 
furnished regularly with  right- 
hand threads in both head and stem. 
Swivels with left-hand threads in 
either the head or stem, and swivels 
built from corrosion resistant ma- 
terials can be furnished on special 
order. 


Portable Lubrication Station 

HE Alemite Division, Stewart- 

Warner Corp., Chicago, an- 
nounces a new portable industrial 
lubrication station designed for 
mounting on hand or electric trucks. 
The unit features facilities for both 





high pressure and volume lubrica- 


tion and handles all grades of 
greases, oils and slushing com- 
pounds. Long hoses give access to 
hard-to-reach places and permit 
operation by either one or several 
workmen simultaneously. 


Three-Way Butterfly Valve 


NUSUALLY quick action is 

provided in a three-way valve 
of the butterfly type offered by the 
R-S Products Corp., Philadelphia. 
Constructed of cast steel or cast 
iron, this valve is designed for mix- 
ing and quick interchange service 
and adapted to fully automatic con- 
trol by means of an air diaphragm 





motor or hydraulic cylinder. For 
inaccessible locations, a reach rod 
with de-clutching unit is provided 
for automatic operation or manual 
control in case of power failure. A 
special feature is the self-cleaning, 
double-beveled, streamlined vane, 
which seats wedge-tight against the 
body of the valve, thus producing 
a tight shut-off as well as positive 
control of volume and pressure. 


Check Valves 


HE Williams Gauge Co., Pitts- 

burgh, announces an improved 
line of check valves which are fur- 
nished in a wide variety of metals 
and sizes. Designated as the Wil- 
liams-Hager flanged silent check 
valves, they are manufactured of 
bronze, cast iron, steel, stainless 
and monel metal for pressures vary- 
ing from 150 to 2500 lb. to meet 
American Standard specifications. 
Sizes range from 1 to 20 in. inclu- 
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sive. These valves have but two 
parts subject to wear —the valve 
disk and seat. Both are easily re- 
movable and renewable, and the 
valve can be reseated without spe- 
cial tools. 


Rotary Air Motor Jacks 


HE Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., 

Pittsburgh, announces new de- 
signs for their rotary air motor 
jacks. The new motor operates 25 
per cent faster with ordinary shop 
air pressure, yet consumes less air. 
Used for both raising and lowering, 





the motor has a built-in exhaust 
muffler. An automatic shut-off cuts 
the motor off when the lifting 
standard reaches the safe limit of 
its raised or lowered position. These 
jacks have capacities from 50 to 
100 tons. A 20-ton model is de- 
signed for lighter loads. 


Diaphragm Pump 

SHRIVER & CO., Harrison, 

e N. J., announces a new 
streamlined top feed, bottom dis- 
charge pump which is adapted par- 
ticularly for handling slurries or 
suspensions which contain a high 
percentage of crystalline or quick 
settling solids which may be corro- 
sive, abrasive, heavy or valuable, 
delicate or hazardous. Positive dis- 
placement of the material is effec- 
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ted by means of the double acting 
pistons which are always immersed 
in a bath of lubricating oil. An in- 
teresting feature of the pump is 
the interchangeability of the valve 
manifolds so that the pump may be 
fed from the bottom and discharged 
at the top, if desired. The pump is 
made in a complete range of capaci- 
ties from 1 to 100 g.p.m. and for 
delivery pressures up to 100 lb. per 
sq. in. and a suction lift as high as 
18 ft. Any type of motor drive may 
be applied. 


Variable Speed Vibrator Unit 


SED for testing the ability of 
U any product to withstand vi- 
bration, this vibrator manufac- 
tured by Walter A. Johnson Asso- 
ciates, Ithaca, N. Y., is equipped 
with a Reeves variable speed Moto- 
drive by which the frequency of vi- 
bration may be adjusted accurately 
up to 6000 cycles per min. The mo- 
tion of the table is simple harmonic 





in one plane, and the amplitude is 
adjustable from 0 to 0.0625 in. Size 
of table is 18 x 18% in. and the ca- 
pacity is 100 lb. at 32 g, more as 


frequency limit is reduced. The 
Reeves Motodrive provides auto- 
matic, infinite, stepless adjustabil- 
ity of frequency at the will of the 
operator. 


Communication System 


XECUTONE, INC., 415 Lex- 

ington Avenue, New York, 
has incorporated its standard fea- 
tures in the new improved execu- 
tive-monitor communication 
tem, consisting of two or more mas- 
ter stations connecting up to 19 re- 
mote stations in the system. The 
executive and monitor stations can 
talk to each other, or either carry 
on two-way amplified voice conver- 
sations with remote desk or trum- 
pet-type substations in outlying de- 
partments. Both executive and mon- 
itor stations are equipped with busy 
signals which illuminate to show 
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when other stations are in use. All 
wiring lines are connected to incon- 
spicuous junction boxes for neat 
and simplified installation. Electric 
connection is to 110-120 volts a. ec. 
or d. c. current. Power consumption 
for the entire system is only 46 
watts. 


Floor Resurfacer 
ONCRETE floors that are dis- 
C integrating due to oils, grease 
and excessively wet conditions can 
be repaired through the use of Ston- 
pach, developed by the Stonehard 
Co., Philadelphia. Stonpach pro- 
duces a sturdy floor, light gray in 
color, skid proof, easy to clean and 
capable of withstanding heavy traf- 
fic. No admixtures are required and 
no special equipment is needed for 

the use of this material. 


Coal Fired Unit Heater 


oy aaa on the use of 
oil and gas for fuel create a 
new interest in the direct fired coal 
burning unit heater being marketed 
by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. This 





heater is equipped with an under- 
feed stoker for either bituminous 
or anthracite coal and either hop- 
per or bin feed; or for hand firing 
with an undergrate fan. Available 
in sizes from 750,000 to 4 million 
B. t. u. output per hour. 
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Wooden Lockers 

HE Lockercraft Co., Canton, 

Ohio, announces the availabil- 
ity of a new series of wooden lock- 
ers in standard and special sizes. 
Chief advantage of their type of 
construction is the folding hinge 
design which permits easy knock- 
down for shipping and erection 
simplicity. Locker units consist of 
four single tier or eight double tier 
sections. Locking devices are op- 
tional. 


Swinging Doorway Grille 
NEW swinging type doorway 
grille, which offers an _ eco- 
nomical device for _ barricading 
doorways without obstructing air, 
light, or vision, has been announced 
by the Kinnear Mfg. Co. of Colum- 
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— NEW EQUIPMENT 


bus, Ohio. The grille proper is as- 
sembled in a heavy steel frame and 
equipped with steel encased cylinder 
lock. The assembly of steel links 
and 5/16 in. steel rounds affords 
neat appearance as well as strength. 
Apertures are small enough to pre- 
vent admittance of a man’s hand. 
These grilles are furnished in any 
size and are of a design suited to 
any style of building or structure. 


Plastic Window Pane 


O end the menace of flying 

glass, the Plastics Division of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has developed a window 
pane of transparent plastic lami- 
nated with wire mesh which will 
withstand the explosion of a 150- 
lb. bomb 8 ft. away. The new mate- 
rial consists of standard, 16-mesh 
wire screening sandwiched between 





two sheets of Vuelite, Monsanto’s 
transparent cellulose acetate sheet- 
ing. Sheets of the laminated plas- 
tic can be drawn or formed to al- 
most any desired shape. 


Lockers and Cabinets 


HOPROBES, lockers and cabi- 

nets, products necessary in 
war-time industries but eliminated 
by steel priorities are now offered 
in wood. b¥ Lyon Metal Products, 
Inc., Aurora, Ill. Lyon portable 
shoprobes provide full length coat 
hanging space and a private locking 
compartment at a convenient height 
for each employee. The Lyon lock- 
ers have a hardwood top, bottom 
and frame, with sides, backs and 
doors of pressed wood. Tops, bot- 
toms and frames of the cabinets are 
hardwood, while the backs and sides 
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CABINET 


are pressed wood panels. Doors are 
made of two pressed wood panels 
mounted over a hardwood frame. 
All of the above units are finished 
inside and outside in green enamel. 


Fire Extinguisher Protection 


MEANS of preventing sabo- 

tage or tampering to fire ex- 
tinguishers is now offered by the 
Erie Supply & Equipment Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, in the form of an all- 
metal wall case known as the Tam- 
proof box. This case encloses the 
extinguisher in a locked metal case 
which can only be opened with the 
lock or by breaking the seal. A 
handy pressure button breaks the 
glass seal instantly, providing im- 
mediate entrance to the _ extin- 
guisher. All glass from the seal 
falls within the box, thereby elim- 
inating the flying glass hazard. 


Non-Slippery Flooring 


ALTER MAGUIRE CO., 

INC., New York, offers Cort- 
land emery aggregate, designed to 
produce non-skid floors. For appli- 
cation, the Cortland emery aggre- 
gate is simply mixed with Portland 
cement and water for the floor top- 
ping. The result is a non-slip grip- 
ping surface, which becomes safer 
with use and affords greater push- 
ing traction. Inset view shows com- 
pact structure of emery topping and 
its bond to concrete base. 
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This country was explored, staked out, 
settled and defended by men with firearms 
in their hands. By the time of Texas inde- 
pendence gunsmithing had developed from 
the trade of the armorer into a much more 
specialized and refined skill. First to make 
guns of a degree of precision permitting the 
interchange of parts were the gunsmiths of 
the old National Hydraulic Company from 
which Jones & Lamson traces its industrial 
ancestry. These superior rifles were in great 
demand on the frontier and many were 
supplied to the “Lone Star Republic.” A 
favorite Vermont story of the times deals 
with the famous frontiersman and patriot, 
Davy Crockett. One day, armed with his rifle, 
Crockett had drawn a bead on a treed coon 
when the coon, recognizing the famous crack 


shot (and perhaps even his rifle) spoke up:— 
“Don’t shoot, Mr. Crockett, Pll come down.” 
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ERE in this community the ancient 
craft of shaping metal first de- 
veloped modern precision. Because the 
times demanded better firearms this skill 
was promptly and earnestly applied to 
the rifle . . . the one indispensable tool of 
the pioneer. 

But more was accomplished than the 
making of better guns . . . more was 
brought down than Davy. Crockett’s coon. 
This improved technique literally began 
the career of the modern high-grade 
machinist and toolmaker. And from the 
skill gained in making weapons of destruc- 












JONES & LAMSON 
MACHINE COMPANY 





tion came the civilizing force of modern 
machine tool production. 

Today this skill and ingenuity plus 
all that science and the years can teach are 
devoted, not only to meeting the needs of 
industry in time of war, but to anticipating 
the country’s wants in the years ahead .. . 
when the forces of destruction shall be 
made to serve the needs of peace. 

Here at Jones & Lamson inquiries 
from large or small companies receive 
the careful, detailed study of our en- 
gineers. Send your questions to us now 
and ask for our illustrated catalogs. 
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= matic Lathes . . . Automatic Thread Grinding Machines . . . Comparators .. . 


Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers 


ut | Sparing field, Vermont 
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Assembly Line 


¢ Automobile plants, 
working on war weap- 
ons, produce 25 per 
cent less scrap than in 
normal peacetime year 
... Nash sets up unique 
deferment department 
. . » WLB ignores wage 
differential in G-M 
case. 


eer 


ETROIT—Except at the steel 
D mills, there is probably no 

more intense appreciation of 
the critical scrap situation any- 
where than in Detroit industrial 
circles. Automotive plants were ma- 
jor producers of scrap in the pre- 
war days, but their arms programs 
do not give them nearly as much pro- 
duction scrap as their peace-time 
programs. Executives keenly realize 
the diminution of the flow to the 
mills. Their feelings have reached 
local newspapers, so that the drive 
for voluntary contributions is really 
in high gear here, building up to- 
ward a citywide collection later this 
month. 

The automotive concerns, mean- 
while, are themselves intensifying 
their scrap programs. Their volume 
of production scrap appears to have 
stabilized itself fairly well in recent 
months, at around 100,000 tons per 
month— off about 25 per cent from 
estimated total developed in a nor- 
mal automobile output year. The 
only means of amplifying this flow 
to the mills is through accumulation 
of non-production scrap—old fac- 
tory equipment, tools, and the like. 

The Automotive Council for War 
Producton undertook such a pro- 
gram earlier this year, winning ap- 
plause from the War Production 
Board for its concerted effort. A 
broad statement of policy was set 
up, under which most manufactur- 
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ers of cars, trucks and related goods 
began to clear factories of obsolete 
equipment. Some manufacturers 
discarded old tools and dies almost 
to the brink of their 1942 model fa- 
cilities, even though such equip- 
ment is ordinarily held for five fo 
ten years against contingencies and 
possible use. One company is under- 
stood to have discarded some equip- 
ment used in manufacture of minor 
non-functonal parts of 1942 mod- 
els. 

Now, it is understood, the 
A.C.W.P. is drafting a broadened 
program for equipment scrapping 
which will go somewhat farther 
than did the original policy. 
Whether this will be made public is 
not yet determined but it is defi- 
nitely expected to be utilized as a 
guidepost in forthcoming industry 
plans. 

Meanwhile, many of the various 
companies in the automobile indus- 
try are understood to have made 
unexpected and expensive contribu- 
tions to the scrap pile in recent 
weeks by throwing in some stocks 
of semi-fabricated and fabricated 
parts. One company’s contribution 
of this sort was believed to be meas- 
ured in hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


UCH accumulations of finished 
.J and semi-finished parts repre- 
sent so-called “lifetime” stocks 
which are built up during the nor- 
mal production runs of the auto- 
mobiles. In some instances these 
stockpiles are produced during the 
earlier part of the model runs. Ac- 
cumulations which came early dur- 
ing the 1942 model period were nat- 
urally based on expectations of pro- 
duction totals which were much 
greater than actually eventuated. 
Accordingly, the surplus of much 
parts would never be utilized and 
hence could be scrapped without 
worry as to possible need later. But 
substantial dollar loss is involved, 
providing a prime headache for in- 
dustry executives. 

Problems of maintaining person- 
nel in skilled and semi-skilled occu- 
pations have been intensified in the 
automotive plants with the word 
out of Washington that occupa- 
tional deferments are being tight- 
ened up and that men with depend- 
ents are facing reasonably early 
calls to service. The effect of such 
reports has been to stimulate enlist- 


ARTIST AT LATHE: Fred Shipley, 
well known Ohio artist (right), has 
turned from his canvas and murals 
to war production of lathes at the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co. 
plant, Cincinnati. 


ments, particularly by employees 
whose qualifications may entitle 
them to specialist grades. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. has 
worked out an extremely interest- 
ing experiment to cope with the 
problems of deferments. So fruit- 
ful has been this experiment that 
Michigan Selective officials are 
recommending it to other plants, 
and it is understood that the idea 
has found its way to Washington, 
where it is under consideration. 
At Lansing, Mich., where Nash- 
Kelvinator is actively engaged in 
war work, a department has been 
set up within the personnel office, 
whose function it*is to handle all 
occupational deferment problems. 
This department has analyzed all 
operations in the plant, and the re- 
lationship of each shop to those 
operations. Therefore, whenever a 
man is about to be re-classified, the 
information at hand can readily be 
taken and applied, when justified, 
to seek an occupational deferment. 
To make full use of this informa- 
tion a special insert has been drawn 
up by the company to accompany 
deferment requests made on Form 
42A. This insert goes into detail 
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ERE’S a picture to gladden the heart of 
Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of W.P.B. 
For it shows one man doing the work of eight. 
His crew—seven working spindles and one 
loading station of a Bullard Mult-Au-Matic. 


Thousands upon thousands of these valuable 
tools are multiplying time-power and machine 
power in our giant national production push. 


For firms producing planes, tanks, guns, and 
motor vehicles, Mult-Au-Matics mean easier 
changeover and easier tooling. Daily they 
prove their greater speed and accuracy, their 
unmatched versatility. Every spindle will turn, 
face neck, chamfer, bore, ream, drill or thread. 


That's production as it's needed today. And 
Bullard is operating on 24-hour schedules 
to produce more Mult-Au-Matics — and 
then more. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 
Bridgeport - - - - Connecticut 
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THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





regarding the type of work being 
done by the plant and its impor- 
tance to the war program, as exem- 
plified by the priority ratings placed 
upon it. There is included a de- 
scription of the occupation engaged 
in by the worker, planned to ac- 
quaint a draft board ignorant of 
technical procedure with the innate 
importance of the work. Then fol- 
lows a fairly detailed presentation 
of the type of production done by 
the particular individual. There 
may be reiated the actual processes 
engaged in by the man, how many 
units he produces in how much 
time, what his pay rate is, his ex- 
perience and education, and other 
facts which establish his impor- 
tance fairly precisely. This data 
goes forward to the draft board. 


ASH has a problem in Lansing 

peculiar to many companies 
which are operating factories for 
the first time in new localities. In 
such plants the tenure of work of 
employees is very often measured 
in months. It has been found ex- 
ceedingly difficult to establish to a 
draft board that an employee who 
has worked only four or five months 
may be a key man in the company’s 
scheme of things. The draft board 
attitude is apt to be that if a man 
has been at work only that short 
period, another man can be found 
to replace him satisfactorily. But 
this argument is broken down when 
it is set forth, as is done by Nash- 
Kelvinator, that where a man is as 
old as the operation in which he is 
engaged, he is a great deal more 
important than a man with the 
same term of working experience in 
a factory considerably older. 

The committee which prepares 
these deferment requests consists 
of the factory superintendent, act- 
ing as chairman; the employment 
manager, a “front office” repre- 
sentative, the chief inspector of the 
plant involved and someone from 
the Detroit headquarters of the cor- 
poration who represents the Gov- 
ernment Contact division of Nash- 
Kelvinator. 

This office also functions as a gen- 
eral aid bureau to workers who are 
called on to fill out their question- 
naires. Advice is furnished on per- 
sonal problems which may be cre- 
ated by a call to the colors. 

Such work was begun on a for- 
mal basis last April, but for 
many months previous it had been 
carried on informally. A start was 
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ON THE ASSEMBLY 





IT ALL GEE-HAWS: This Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engine shown in 
its “green test” is a composite 
motor made up of parts produced in 
two factories. In addition to testing 
the perfection of this particular en- 
gine, this test shows the complete 
interchangeability of parts which 
were produced under the different 
working conditions of separate 
shops and in fact separate com- 
panies. Some of the parts were 
made in a P&W plant, the balance 
under license by Chevrolet. 


made on the present program by a 
compilation of all information rela- 
tive to the draft status of all em- 
ployees. As new men are hired 
their situations are also entered in 
the general records. The depart- 
ment works in close liaison with 
shop supervision by furnishing in- 
formation as to draft status of em- 
ployees and possible forthcoming 
loss of workers holding key posi- 
tions or doing skilled jobs. 

The automobile industry was 
somewhat surprised at the unusual 
procedure adopted by the National 
War Labor Board in announcing 
its decisions in the General Motors 
case. 

Hitherto, the Board has always 
withheld its findings until the for- 
mal decision was written. In the 
General Motors case, however, votes 
were taken on the various contro- 
versial issues, the press was called 
in and the determinations were an- 


nounced at once. One interpreta- 
tion placed on this hasty behavior 
was that W.L.B. might be attempt- 
ing to circumvent any sudden order 
which might freeze wages. This 
conclusion pointed to early deci- 
sions, probably in the same informal 
manner, in the Chrysler and Ford 
cases now before the Board. 

“The W.L.B. decision provided for 
4c. an hour pay raise in the General 
Motors plants, to balance the 15 per 
cent rise in living costs between 
January, 1941, and May, 1942, it 
was said. Originally, an investiga- 
tion panel had recommended a 5c. 
raise, of which 3.5c. was included 
to meet “the differential between 
General Motors and Ford.” The full 
Board, however, did not make pro- 
vision for any differential, deciding 
that 4c. equaled the rise in the cost 
of living, and that no other consid- 
erations were applicable. Elimina- 
tion of differential determinants re- 
lieved Detroit. Union practice has 
been to use one plant’s higher 
wages as a means of stressing de- 
mands on a second plant, and the 
process was endless—and, accord- 
ing to general industry opinion, un- 
justified as well. 


$8 Million in Work Placed 
In Michigan During August 
Detroit 


e ¢ ¢ Manufacturing facilities for 
more than $8,000,000 worth of war 
work were located in Michigan 
during August by the War Pro- 
duction Board’s regional division 
of field operations. 

D. J. Hutchins, WPB’s Detroit 
regional director, reported that 13 
prime contractors for major war 
jobs were located through WPB 
field engineering work, and that 
other plants were found with 
available facilities to handle 225 
war sub-contracts for armed ser- 
vices and prime contractors. 

Total value of the prime con- 
tracts was $3,361,970. Dollar value 
of sub-contracts was in excess of 
$4,772,946, with contract value 
undisclosed in 31 of the 225 cases. 

The machinery and equipment 
section located and arranged the 
transfer from one plant to another 
of 2,159 pieces of equipment dur- 
ing August. These included 1,853 
small tools, 269 major machine 
tools and 37 pieces of miscellane- 
ous equipment. 
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WHEN “THE HEAT IF OM” 


PARALLEL RUNS OF MODERN BUS DUCT FOR POWER AND LIGHT 





This view in a great new ordnance plant is a fine 
example of how BullDog BUStribution DUCT and 
Universal Trol-E-Duct take ae and light direct 
to each machine. Any machine, or a whole pro- 
duction line, can be quickly and easily relocated, 
without disturbing other machines, and with 








power and light instantly available. 





NO OTHER SYSTEMS MEET THESE WARTIME NEEDS 


Power and light where they are 
needed, when they are needed. 


System can be installed in new 
plants without waiting for ma- 
chine layout .. . machines can go 
to work as soon as the roof is on. 
Tool set-ups can be changed, ma- 
chines moved, without interrupt- 
ing light or power. 

Power operates at higher effi- 
ciency, with less voltage loss, 
than in any other system. 


An enclosed system, protected 
























against breakdowns, sabotage 
and short circuits. 


System is engineered for maxi- 
mum efficient use of war-scarce 
materials. No rubber needed. 
Valuable aluminum saved for 
more critical war purposes. 


Installation in fraction of time re- 
quired for old-fashioned wiring. 


Standard, interchangeable sec- 
tions—100% salvable. Instantly 
convertible from one production 
set-up to another. 


PROVE SUPERIORITY UNDER WAR PRODUCTION PRESSURE 


Again and again, this war has demanded 
the almost impossible of American man- 
ufacturers. And again and again, they 
have “delivered.” 


It is safe to say that without modern 
bus duct systems for the distribution of 
power and light, this greatest produc- 
tion effort of all time could never have 
met its schedules. 


Modern as the Machines They Serve 


BullDog Plug-In Electrical Systems are 
used today by hundreds of the largest, 
most important producers of war mate- 
rials, for just one reason—they are made- 
to-order for this emergency; engineered 
for mass production by mass production 
experts. 


BullDog Systems have the capacity to 
carry peak loads “round the clock.” 
They can be installed in a fraction of 
the time required for old-fashioned wir- 
ing. They are economical of critical 
materials. They cut maintenance time 
and cost. 


BuliIDog Never Takes “Time Out”’ 


In new plants, BullDog Bus Duct follows 
the roofers down the line. Machines are 
plugged in and go to work. Plants can 
be converted, machines moved, produc- 
tion set-ups changed, without interrup- 
tion to light or power. 


There is no estimating the number of 
man-hours, or the total of money, saved 
by this modern equipment — but both 
are enormous. 

This is BullDog’s contribution to the 


battle of production. It is one we are 
both proud and glad to be able to make. 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BullDog Electric Products of tf 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontarie 


Field Engineering Offices 
in Ail Principal Cities 
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Washington. . 


¢ Iron and Steel Branch 
of WPB has little control 
over distribution of iron 
and steel... Its officials 
do not want the power 
of strategical determi- 
nation, but wish to 
make sure steel goes 
where intended. 





X 7 ASHINGTON — “The main 
task of each branch chief 
will be to bring about 
maximum use of existing indus- 
trial capacity within the industry 
assigned to him for the produc- 
tion of war material and products 
for essential civilian use. 

“The . responsibilities of the 
branch chief are: To serve as a 
focal point for all WPB business 
of the industry assigned to him; 
to assist the industry assigned to 
him in every phase of his produc- 
tion program, including conver- 
sion, financing of new or ex- 
panded facilities, problems of la- 
bor supply and procurement of 
materials and equipment.” 

The foregoing is the substance 
of WPB Division Administrative 
Order No. 2 dated Feb. 18 setting 
forth the powers and jurisdiction 
of WPB industry branch chiefs. 
Under this ambiguous grant of 
authority, the Iron and Steel 
Branch functions, and with no 
more definite power delegation 
than this is held responsible in 
the public mind for practically 
every phase of iron and steel pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The Truman Committee spent 
many hours quizzing Iron and 
Steel Branch officials about steel 
distribution, but the fact remains 
that the Iron and Steel Branch has 
little control over the distribution 
of iron and steel. This was the 
burden of Reese H. Taylor’s testi- 
mony before the Truman Commit- 
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tee on Aug. 6. Mr. Taylor was for- 
mer chief of the WPB Iron and 
Steel Branch. 


R. TAYLOR told the com- 
mittee that with the excep- 
tion of plate schedules which are 
largely controlled by the Require- 
ments Committee, and the war 
agencies and the alloy allocation 
which in the main is controlled by 
the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, all finished steel products 
are distributed under the priori- 
ties system. 

Said Mr. Taylor: 

“Priority ratings are assigned 
with the War Production Board in 
the following manner: Each of 
the industry branches, such as 
transportation, agriculture, and 
so forth, as opposed to the mate- 
rial branches, determines whether 
or not the priority application 
should be refused or if it should 
be rated and, at the same time rec- 
ommend the relative essentiality 
of the application. 

“All applications are reviewed 
by the materials branches, which 
in turn recommend a rating to be 
placed on the application. If the 
rating is higher than A-1-k the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board 
also reviews the application. The 
final official rating is granted by 
the WPB Review and Approval 
Section of the Priorities Divi- 
sion.” 

Now, officials of the WPB Iron 
and Steel Branch do not want the 
power of strategical determina- 
tion of what steel should go to 
which government purposes. Ac- 
cording to most of these officials, 
they merely want the power to dis- 
tribute the bulk steel to the 
armed service users, after the 
strategical determination has been 
made by the Requirements Com- 
mittee, to make sure that the steel 
goes where it is intendd. 


HEIR complaint is just, it is 

believed by many high ranking 
officials within WPB, because they 
are being at least partly blamed 
for the maldistribution or short- 
age of steel by the public and by 
the Truman Committee. Mr. Tay- 
lor was chided several times by 
Hugh Fulton, Truman Committee 
Counsel, because he could not 
tell the committee just where 12,- 
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Press Association photo 

RUBBER CZAR: William M. Jeffers 

(above), is the new rubber dictator. 

He is president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 


000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of steel 
were distributed. 

Mr. Taylor testified : 

“It is apparent from the sum- 
maries of Form PD-139 submitted 
herewith, that approximately 50 
per cent of the steel distributed in 
June was received by the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission. 
Adding lend-lease, defense proj- 
ects, ‘other essential exports’ and 
warehouses, the 78 per cent of the 
total steel distribution is ac- 
counted for. Of the remaining 22 
per cent, nearly one-third was 
distributed for railroad consump- 
tion, leaving only one-sixth for all 
other purposes enumerated previ- 
ously. Thus, it was obvious that 
non- essential consumption of 
steel, if any, was of insignificant 
magnitude in June.” 

Mr. Fulton asked: “You mean 
that you think that 16 per cent less 








FOR REMOVING AND 
REPLACING THESE CASTINGS 


ree 


® A close study of the amount of cutting time required to mill 
a part, compared with the time required to remove and replace it, may 
reveal ways and means of increasing production with little or no increase 
in the amount of equipment. To be complete, the study should be con- 
ducted for all the milling operations on a given part, as some of them 


may possibly be combined. 


The headstock castings in the above illustration show what can be done 
in this respect. No extra equipment is required, since the table of the 
machine—A CINCINNATI Vertical Hydro-Tel Miller—is long enough 
to accommodate the fixtures for two different milling operations. While 
the top of the casting at the right is being milled, another casting is 
clamped bottom-up on the fixture at the left for the second milling operation. 
In this manner, the machine is cutting continuously yet the operator 
has plenty of time to handle the work while the cut is progressing 
at the rate of 8” per minute. 


'OOL ROOM AND MANUFACTURING MILLING MACHINES SURFACE BROACHING 


@® CINCINNATI 28” Series Vertical 
Hydro-Tel Milling Machines are available 
with 60”, 96” and 120” table travels 
Complete specihcations are contained in a 
new catalog, No. M-1018-1. A copy is 


awaiting your request 





MACHINES DIE SINKING MACHINES 








whatever part of it was essential 
would not be a sizable sum?” 

Mr. Taylor: “No, I didn’t quite 
say that.” 

Mr. Fulton: “That is the way I 
take it.” 

Mr. Taylor: “It is a _ sizable 
sum.” 

Mr. Fulton: “You think it insig- 
nificant?” 

Mr. Taylor: “Yes, but of that 
one-sixth there is a great deal of 
it that goes through three or four 
hands, and finally ends up in the 
Army or Navy, and into some 
war use anyway, such as certain 
machine tools. At the moment it 
is difficult to prove. It probably 
should be better stated that it is a 
reasonable assumption rather 
than a fact.” 

Mr. Fulton: “Sixteen per cent, 
you see, over a period of a year 
would be some 12,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 tons.” 

Mr. Taylor: “Which would be 
extremely serious if it wasn’t go- 
ing into direct needs. We believe 
it is. We are trying to find that 
out.” 

Mr. Fulton: “Yes, but you don’t 
know how much, if any of it, is 
not. I just wanted to correct what 
I thought was your impression 
that there wasn’t any going into 
unnecessary needs. But on the 
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SHERIDAN'S RIDE 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


contrary, I think that there is.” 
Mr. Taylor: “There is a lot we 
want to know about it.” 


erence TRUMAN on Aug. 
14 spoke of steel distribution 
before the Senate. The Senator 
referred to the promise of Mr. 
Taylor to the Truman Committee 
in his testimony five weeks previ- 
ously that prompt action would 
be taken to improve faulty dis- 
tribution of steel and _ produc- 
tion “which had not been well 
handled.” 

The Senator pointed out that he 
believed that Mr. Taylor tried his 
best but said the fact is that in- 
stead of the situation being reme- 
died, Mr. Taylor has quietly re- 
signed without complaint, and 
returned to his private business. 
The legislator referred to the 
Steel Quota Plan which Mr. Tay- 
lor presented to WPB on behalf of 
the Iron and Steel Branch and 
which Mr. Taylor had mentioned 
to the Committee. WPB has taken 
no action on this plan. 

The essence of the Steel Quota 
Plan is that the Army and Navy 
requirements are transmitted to 
the WPB Requirements Commit- 
tee. After determinations have 
been made by the Requirements 
Committee and transmitted to the 
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Iron and Steel Branch, the branch 
would give the armed service 
quotas against which they could 
disburse steel to the manufactur- 
ers working on war contracts., 
Daily advices of distribution 
would be submitted to the Iron 
and Steel Branch which would in- 
sure that this program, too, did 
not get out of balance. At the 
same time, it would provide the 
answer to the questions about 
where the nation’s steel produc- 
tion is going. 


HAT the Iron and Steel 

Branch has asked for is 
merely authority equal to its re- 
sponsibility. One wag who was 
formerly associated with it 
cracked that as things were being 
run at WPB, a clerk could as well 
be appointed to be chief of the 
Iron and Steel Branch, for all the 
real authority which was reposed 
in him. 

The Iron and Steel Branch pro- 
gram for the present is stymied so 
far as checking up on the delivery 
of steel is concerned. Alternate 
methods are being considered to 
find out where steel is going, 
since the top policy men in the 
WPB frown upon the Steel Quota 
Plan as being out of keeping with 
the priority system. 

The branch is trying to keep 
production at a high level, and is 
willing to approve more blast fur- 
nace or electric furnace capacity 
if the WPB policy makers con- 
sider it advisable. 

The problem of maintenance 
and repair up to recently has been 
left largely in the hands of the 
steel companies, with branch ap- 
proval being given to most re- 
quests for material without ques- 
tion. The thinking in the branch 
was that the companies would not 
ask for more materials than was 
necessary to preserve the most 
efficient operation level. 

Now, however, company re- 
quests for maintenance and repair 
are being carefully examined, be- 
cause as one Iron and Steel 
Branch employee put it, “There is 
a difference between the Tiffany 
standard and the Woolworth 
standard of maintenance and re- 
pair.” 

Overall control of cross-hauling 
is next on the branch’s agenda, 
with an attempt to integrate 
schedules to prevent duplicate 
rolling of the same products in 
the same areas at the same time. 

te 
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ANNOUNCING —NEW, STOCK-TOOLS AND BLANKS 


plus NEW, TIME-SAVING STANDARDIZED DESIGNS! 


Carboloy Company now makes available (effective 
Sept. 8) a large number of additional STANDARD- 
IZED tools and blanks, to supplement its present 
standard boring, facing and turning line. 


These newly standardized tools and blanks fall into 
two classifications as follows: 


1. Standard STOCK. Standard stock items are those 
manufactured in mass production and maintained in 
stock for immediate requirements. With the addi- 
tional standards established, over 200 separate items 
are now in this standard stock classification. 


2. Standardized Designs. Standardized-design items, 
in general, are former special tool styles for which 
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there previously has been a large demand within a 
narrow range of minor design _ variations. 
Standard designs for these have been established to 
broadly meet most previous requirements. You can 
now order these items simply by tool number and 
eliminate considerable time for drafting, blueprints, 
quotations, detailed ordering etc. Standardized design 
items will be added to stock as demand justifies. 


A new 28-page general tool catalog, No. GT-142, 
contains complete prices and specifications. Copies 
on request. 


 €— Send for Free Catalog NOW! 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, Inc. 


11153 E. 8 MILE AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Distributor : 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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WEST COAST 


¢ Pacific area foundries 
speed production, play- 
ing vital but little-pub- 
licized part in record 
ship production ...Steel 
castings double that of 
three years ago...Sub- 
contracting revives. 





AN FRANCISCO—Lost in the 
s welter of publicity which has 

celebrated the coming of age 
of shipyard welding and assembly 
technique is the very worthy news 
of the increased part cast metals 
are playing in the building of 
America’s wartime merchant ma- 
rine on the West Coast. 

Record launchings have kept the 
West Coast yards in the production 
vanguard of this country’s ship- 
builders, and playing an important 
part in making it possible for these 
launchings to be maintained on a 
machine gun pace is a greatly ex- 
panded group of manufacturers 
making propulsive machinery. 

Pacific Coast plants are turning 
out three 2500 hp. reciprocating en- 
gines for Maritime Commission lib- 
erty ships every two days, Carl 
Flesher, West Coast regional direc- 
tor for the Maritime Commission, 
told the Northern California Chap- 
ter of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association. This pace compares 
with actual production of 145 Lib- 
erty ships on the Coast during the 
first eight months of 1942, accord- 
ing to Mr. Flesher. With each of 
these ships involving fabrication 
and assembly of from 3000 to 4000 
tons of metal, most of it ferrous, a 
large part of the Coast’s growth as 
a metal working area is summar- 
ized. 

To the foundries, the important 
chapter in the story centers around 
the 135 tons of main propulsive 
engine, with its large quota of 


gray iron, cast steel, brass and 
bronze. 


Steering engines, wind- 





lasses, winches, pumps, hawse 
pipes, refrigerating and electric 
generating ‘machinery and many 


lesser components all have contrib- 
uted to the emergence of the indus- 
try from the job foundry chrysalis 
to mass production flight. 

These foundries, according to Mr. 
Flesher, are constructing diesel pro- 
pulsive and generator units de- 
signed for high piston speeds and 
firing pressures and having in cer- 
tain designs supercharging with 
gas driven turbines. 


ARALLELING the Liberty 

ship program, as the Maritime 
Commission director points out, is 
increasing production of standard 
cargo and passenger vessels of the 
C-1, C-2, C-3, and C-4 type, each 
having high pressure and tempera- 
ture ranges in their geared-turbine 
and electric drives and calling for 
castings of extreme soundness, ten- 
sile strength and normal ductilty. 
These turbines and gears now are 
being built on this Coast. 

Compared to the last war, the 
foundries’ burden has been lessened 
to the extent that increasing adop- 
tion of electric arc welded fabri- 
cated pieces are replacing members 
previously designed for casting. 
The load is tossed right back to the 
foundrymen, Mr. Flesher frankly 
admits, by the “growing incapacity 
of modern forges and forgemen to 
supply all those varying and ex- 
panding parts so long peculiar to 
that special domain. 

“In the last war we had begun to 
go deeply into cast steel for forging 
alternatives, and this was seen par- 
ticularly in such ship parts as cast 
steel crank webs for reciprocating 
engines, and cast steel links for an- 
chor chains. Much of this practice 
has been abandoned in the interven- 
ing period between the two major 
conflicts of our generation. It is, 
however, again being revived. 

“The ever increasing demand for 
cast stem and stern frames, stern 
tubes, crank webs, turbine cylin- 
ders, valve and manifold bodies, wa- 
tertight doors, winch and windlass 
gears, wildcats, hawse pipes and 
many other ship items will call for 
more and more load on the cast steel 
foundries.” 

Tabbed for future considera- 
tion is the possibility of making 
reliable cast steel line shafting. 
How far steel foundries have come 
up the hill is demonstrated by Mr. 
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Flesher’s revelation that production 
of steel castings is now double the 
record of three years ago. 

For the Maritime Commission 
program, the gray iron foundries 
are turning out cylinders, columns, 
bedplates and attached pumps for 
the large steam reciprocating en- 
gines, and housings, frames and 
bedplates for the diesels—all of 
them calling for exacting technique. 
Reliability of work now being 
turned out is demonstrated by the 
development of the cast iron crank 
now used in intermediate type die- 
sel engines. Mr. Flesher calls it 
“eminently reliable when made by 
firms possessing the necessary 
foundry and metallurgical tech- 
nique.” 


ON-FERROUS metals, pre- 

dominately brass, bronze and 
babbitt, are building an entire new 
Coast industry turning our bear- 
ings, telemotors, condensors, stern 
tube bushes, shaft liners, valves 
and propellers. On the Liberty ships 
alone, 22,500 lb. of bronze are used 
in each 18 ft. 6 in. diameter wheel, 
and each 19 ft. 6 in. diameter pro- 
peller of the tankers gobbles up ap- 
proximately 35,500 lb. of bronze. 
That goes a long way towards ex- 
plaining why WPB’s conservation 
order on copper is among the 
strictest of the lot. 

Experiments tried with cast steel 
propellers in days gone by were 
thwarted by rapid erosion, and cast 
iron propellers were dinged by 
rapid breakability. Lack of docking 
facilities in far ports to change or 
repair damaged wheels thus neces- 
sitates continued use of bronze no 
matter how much of this precious 
metal is required. There is a real 
poser for the metallurgists. 

Substitutes for tin in bearing 
babbitts are already producing ex- 
cellent results in Maritime con- 
struction. 


LESHER, who has been with 
the Maritime Commission for 
four years, directs construction for 
the commission in the entire pace 
setting Coast region. A graduate of 
the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, he has spent all of his 
professional life before joining the 
commission in civilian employment, 
most of the time with Westinghouse 
working on marine installations. 
Speaking on the same program 
was the president of what is prob- 





makes versatility an ally 


of accurate production 


@ The ease with which this machine 
may be set up and changed over from 
one job to another is of particular 
interest today when job require- 
ments demand both accuracy and 
versatility to meet the urgency of 
war production. 


Simple to operate—does not require 
highly trained help—yet operators 
find it convenient and easy to produce 
exceptionally close tolerance work. 


Fosdick Jig Borers are being used 
extensively in the Tool & Die Shops 
of America—making jigs—fixtures 
and special tools to speed production 
of badly needed war materials. 


Here’s a machine that has all-around’ 
utility from the tool room to the pro- 
duction shop and requires only a 
moderate investment. 


If it’s a Jig Borer job put it on a 
Fosdick — for speed — accuracy and 
downright economy. 


ITS MANY ADVANTAGES 


and mechanical details of construction are fully covered 
in Fosdick Jig Borer Bulletin J.B.A. Send for your copy 


today. 











ably the Jeast known industrial en- 
terprise of the Kaiser-Six Compa- 
nies group, the Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, which is building and as- 
sembling much of the propulsive 
machinery referred to by Mr. 
Flesher. Chari E. Moore, chief 
executive for Hendy, is a long-time 
San Francisco machine tool distrib- 
utor who last year went to Great 
Britain as advisor on machine tool 
requirements for the Lend-Lease 
program. Before the war Joshua 
Hendy was a sleepy little plant in 
the heart of California’s prune and 
apricot growing region, employing 
54 men and carring on its stooped 
shoulders the decadent tradition of 
a pioneer institution gone to seed. 
Under Moore’s guidance, Hendy has 
been built up to where it now has 
54 buildings, thousands of em- 
ployees, and depends on 170 sub- 
contractors to help it squeeze out 
production records. Like other oper- 
ations in Kaiser-Six Companies 
group, Hendy follows the theory 
that no price is too high to pay for 
production now. 


oe poor health six months ago, 
despite patient nursing by the 
old OPM, sub-contracting now is 
taking a new lease on life on the 
Coast. As long as the prime con- 
tractors were willing to sub-con- 
tract only mass production items 
with close tolerances, the smaller 
Coast machine shops were unable 
to accept many invitations to bid. 
Sut now, with facilities of prime 
contractors as fully utilized as local 
conditions will allow, the less spe- 
cialized work is beginning to over- 
flow into the backwoods. For exam- 


U.S. WAR EXPENDITURES — 


MILLIONS OF $$ 


ON THE WEST COAST — 


ple, bulkhead assemblies for a San 
Francisco Bay shipyard are being 
fabricated by a farm equipment 
dealer 125 miles away who takes 
complete responsibility for his pro- 
duction which is carried on in an 
open lot. In the Pacific Northwest, 
relatively small shops several hun- 
dred miles from the Coast are tak- 
ing part in even direct Navy con- 
tracts. 

Seriousness of the scrap shortage 
in the Midwest and East last week 
was brought home to the Pacific 
Coast by allocation and shipment of 
4000 tons of scrap steel from a 
Coast Navy vard 2250 miles to a 
Chicago mill by rail. To prevent 
further burdening of transconti- 
nental rail facilities by hauls of this 
type, it is informally suggested that 
pig iron be shipped only 1500 miles 
from Utah furnaces in place of 
scrap and that Coast scrap be allo- 
cated exclusively to local mills. 

With peak shipments of grapes, 
perishable fruits and other agricul- 
tural products, transcontinental 
railroads will face their acid test 
during the next two months. 


, ASTBOUND shipments have 
been extremely heavy with 
large tonnages of Australian wool 
and South American ores carried 
from West Coast ports to Eastern 
centers by rail. Demand for box 
cars for class 1 shipments has been 
particularly heavy. So far, yards 
are clear and car shortages and de- 
lays have been only occasional and 
shortlived. 
Pacific Coast steel warehouse 
stock continues to shrink. Replace- 
Inents are so infrequent that de- 
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pendence upon warehouses as a sup- 
ply source of consequence is virtu- 
ally a thing of the past. With con- 
tinued inflation of priority ratings 
making replenishment of individual 
warehouse stocks a practical im- 
possibility, some hope now is placed 
in working out a stock pooling ar- 
rangement. 

The labor scene was relatively 
quiet last week with only one usual 
quickie work stoppage. San Fran- 
cisco Bay area foundries still are 
unable to secure from patternmak- 
ers contract concessions providing 
less than double time for overtime 
and Saturday and Sunday work de- 
spite the executive order from the 
White House providing time and 
one-half for such work. The White 
House order does not become effec- 
tive until Oct. 1, and the pattern 
makers organization refuses to 
make concessions before that date. 

Seattle newspapers last week 
prominently displayed charges that 
shipyards there were over-staffed, 
a common complaint of Coast em- 
ployers charging pirating of labor 
by the shipbuilding industry. The 
charges were vehemently denied by 
R. J. Lamont, president of Seattle- 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp. 





Gun Turret Plant is 


Dedicated to Colin Kelly 
St. Louis 


e ¢e¢ The new airplane gun turret 
factory of the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Co. was dedicated 
on Sept. 17 in memory of Capt. 
Colin P. Kelly, Jr., America’s first 
hero in World War II, whose par- 
ents and sister, Miss Emmy Kelly 
were present. 

Col. A. M. Drake, district super- 
visor of the Army Air Force Cen- 
tral Procurement Division, said 
the Emerson plant was built in 18 
months; that every portion of it 
had been finished ahead of sched- 
ule, and that it was turning out 
products ahead of schedule on 
every order. 

R. A. Lovett, assistant secretary 
Of war, the principal speaker, said 
the war will not be won by “ma- 
chines and gadgets,” but by “hu- 
man beings and it is going to take 
brains and guts and suffering to 
do the job.” 

Thomas N. Dysart, president of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce was master of ceremonies, 
and W.S. Symington, president of 
the Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 
welcomed the guests. 
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Boring Worm Gear Housing— 
a typical job for MO-MAX., 


The urgency of the emergency demands the utmost of every 
man, machine and minute. To get utmost production in 
metal cutting, use tools made of MOMAX. They stay 
sharp—20% longer between grinds than 18-4-1. 


Thousands of tons of MOMAX used during the 
past decade prove this steel is today’s clear answer 
to the call for more production with less use of stra- 
tegic materials. M2MAX depends only on the 
U.S.A. for its moly and its less than two percent 
of tungsten. Its one percent of vanadium is the 
lowest of any commercial high speed steel. 

To its high red hardness, toughness, weld- 
ability and heat treatability, add availability. 
Fourteen leading steel makers can supply you. They 
are listed on this page. Write any of them or us for 
complete technical data. The Cleveland Twist Drill 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Fatigue Cracks 4.4.0 


Lightning Rod 


@ ee Although we are aware of the fact that many 
plants have employed the suggestion box idea for years 
without receiving a single earth-shaking recommenda- 
tion, many others can point to instance after instance 
where the box has resulted in improvements that have 
yielded four-figure savings. 

But even when the ideas received through a sug- 
gestion system are negligible in value, the system pays 
its way by providing a channel for the transmission 
of recommendations and gripes from employees to 
management. It acts as a ground for carrying off cer- 
tain kinds of static dissatisfaction, and thereby helps 
keep plant morale at room temperature. 

We wish the guvment would conduct a suggestion 
contest on a national scale, for one of the members of 
the brains department is burning with an idea for a 
second front. And we would like someone in Wash- 
ington to lend a sympathetic ear to an idea of our own. 
It has to do with correcting a situation whereby some 
government departments are so grossly over-staffed 
that enforced idleness is producing neuroses in bumper 
crops, while other departments are so over-worked that 
stomach ulcers are cropping out like toadstools after 
a wet spell. 


Slacks Invasion 


e@@e While snooping through the brains department 
the other day we happened upon a fat booklet issued by 
the U. S. Employment Service entitled “Occupations 
Suitable for Women.” Among the 3000 or so jobs listed 
the ones that appeal to us most are: 


Antisqueak Man Yeast Tender 
Bearingnizer Zig-Zag Machine Operator 
Blow-Off Man Breast Buffer 

Body Dresser Cabbage Salter 

Bundler Crinple Worker 

Chill Greaser Foiler 


Dimpling-Machine Operator 


Guest-History Clerk 
Dope Mixer 


Keep-Off Girl 
Fin Sticker Match-Up Girl 
Frog-Leg Assembler Odd-Shoe Girl 
Hotbed Man Pan Dumper 
Merry-Go-Round Worker Off-Bearer 
Rivet Flunky P 


sicheaa. 44 
Rumble Seat Hanger Picker-Up 
Skidder I ouncing-Lathe Operator 
Soft-Roll-Trv-Out Man Pretzel Twister 
Spare-Tire Man Soup stirrer 

Sweater Man Stick Pusher, Hand 
Valve Sticker Wrinkle Chaser 


The job with the longest name is cream-cheese-print- 
ing-and-wrapping-machine operator. Second money goes 
to abrasive-wheel-friction-sawing-machine operator. 


Molester 
© @ © War has a way of loosening grammatical tethers 
and of allowing words to wander into strange pastures. 
For instance, an automobile manufacturer writes, “We 
are now indulged in ordnance shell production,” and a 
machinery builder tells us, “The priority guide is of 
great use. It is very conducive.” 

But the prize in our collection of neologisms is this 
from a South American importer: 

You were very genteel as to offer your services when- 


ever | was in need of anything. Casually the moment has 
come in when | must molest you... 


He Upped Us 


e@e¢e Years ago, when you were very young, circula- 
tion claims were not nearly as dependable as cigarette 
advertising. It was not at all uncommon for news- 
papers to give the counters on their presses a comfort- 
able head start, as a precaution in case a nosey adver- 
tiser dropped in toward the end of a run. 

But romance departed when advertisers and some 


of the less imaginative of the publishers got together 
and formed the Audit Bureau of Circulations, which 
once a year makes an unsympathetic audit of circula- 
tion claims. 

We will confess that we are always a little appre- 
hensive when the auditor is poking around among our 
“on” and “off” figures, and our postage, printing and 
paper bills, and cash records. For although we are as 
honest as the next one, there is always the chance of 
a mistake. So when the auditor says goodbye, we say 
with Romeo—or was it the Barber of Seville?—‘Part- 
ing is such sweet sorrow.” 

Usually we fare pretty well at the hands of the 
auditors. The only thing the one that just left us found 
wrong was our subscription renewal percentage. We 
claimed 80 per cent. He said it was 81 per cent. He 
won. 


Mr. Baxter Gets a Break 

@ een several occasions we have reproduced signa- 
tures that achieve absolute zero in legibility. ‘Why 
not,” writes James W. 


(Buckeye Forging Co.) IN bay 
Baxter, “give us fellows e 


a break who are proud 
enough of our names that they may be interpreted 
without typewritten aid?” 

Pride in name has little to do with it. Long before 
the invention of the typewriter the belief became cur- 
rent that the importance of the signer was in inverse 
ratio to the legibility of the signature. To this was 
added the belief that a scrawled signature is more 
difficult to forge than a plainly written one—a belief 
which, according to the American Forging Institute, is 
exactly counter to the truth. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that a man’s 
signature, like his face, is no key to his character, 
habits, temperament, or station in life. If he likes to 
trace his name slowly and carefully, it simply means 
that he likes to trace his name slowly and carefully. 





Open Letter 


Dear Mr. J. M. Hopwood, President, War Materials, Inc. 

In our town the auxiliary police have tied into the scrap 
drive. Next Saturday is scrap day, and we are asked to 
pile our hoard on the curb. This will help, but the home 
and farm scrap collecting job won't be done thoroughly 
until the scrap warden system is put into effect. 

A warden could inspect the premises, see what scrap 
is available, and offer suggestions. Oftentimes the owner's 
eye overlooks an important item simply because he has 
become so accustomed to seeing it in a certain place. 
We completely forgot about a discarded steam radiator 
that has been standing behind the furnace for years, If 
someone will help us lug it up the cellar stairs we will 
throw it into the pot. 

A block or section warden knows his neighbors. He can 
suggest diplomatically that the discarded gas stove that 
stands in the garage or the broken harrow in back of the 
barn has passed its useful life. He can explain that the 
urgency of the need for metal scrap isn't simply news- 
paper talk—and is not to be confused with the waste 
paper collection fiasco. 


Puzzles 


Last week’s bullet strikes the ground in % second when 
fired horizontally at any velocity or dropped from a 4 ft. 
height. 

If you can take a week off you might try this one sent in 
by Lt. Com. A. R. Simpson: 

A tank having inside dimensions of 24 in. by 24 in. 
by 12 in. deep is filled with water to a depth of 6% in. 
A copper Sean of uniform thickness. an exact hemisphere 


with an outside diameter of 20 in., is floated in the tank. 
When the bowl is in equilibrium, the bottom of the bowl 
is 0.227 in. from the bottom of the tank. What is the 
thickness of the copper of the bowl? The specific gravity 
of copper is 8.94. 
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HOIST AND 
HOIST CRANES 


Electric Hoist Cranes are economical in first cost, easy to 
handle—are built in various capacities up to those large 


enough to move 15-ton loads. 


They may serve as auxiliary handling equipment in con- 
nection with large overhead traveling cranes in large plants, 


pr may move all of the material in small plants. 


The Northern Hi-Lift Hoist 


The essential feature of these Cranes is the Northern Hi-Lift 
Hoist, a modern low headroom hoist built with machine tool 
precision. Outstanding in design and construction, it gives 
maximum hook lift, assures continuous operation, provides 


positive control and safer handling. 


The Northern Electric Hoist Crane is built in many different 


types, including cab or floor control. 


We furnish the Crane complete, or furnish the Hoist and end 
trucks) plus necessary accessories and drawings. In this case 


you cin save freight by buying the girder locally. 


NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
General Offices: 


2707 Atwater St., DETROIT, MICH. 


NORTHERN CRANE & HOIST WORKS, Limited 
WINDSOR, CANADA 


Sees at—44 Whitehall St., NEW YORK «© 5 
CINCINNATI © 4135 Gratiot Ave., ST. LOUMS 














LARGE ELECTRODES 
Sir: 

Recently we were presented with 
the Army-Navy “E” Award for pro- 
duction. Since we feel that some of 
our are welding methods materially 
aided us in winning this recognition 
we would like to pass these on to 
others hoping that they may help the 
war effort. 

The use of the largest electrodes 
possible on each type of fabricated job 
is imperative if maximum production 
is to be obtained. For example: A %- 
in. fillet weld on %-in. mild steel 
plate, formerly welded with %-in. 
electrode at 40 ft. per hour arc time 
is now done with %-in. electrode at 
95 ft. per hour are time. This also 
increased our arc time efficiency from 
10 per cent to 55 per cent. 

A \-in. fillet on 3/16-in. plate, for- 
merly welded with 3/16-in. electrode 
at 8 in. per minute arc time, can be 
accomplished with %-in. rod at 14 in. 
per minute arc time. 

By proper handling of the electrode, 
these larger sizes give excellent re- 
sults even though the first attempts 
often appear discouraging. 

R. V. PROCTOR, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mar 


The Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 


CEILING PRICE BOOKLET 
Sir: 

In your March 19 “Fatigue Cracks” 
page headed “He Lay Awake Nights,” 
you mention a price pamphlet giving 
the OPA ceiling prices on commodi- 
ties. 

Is it still available? If so, 
price? 


what 


J. H. SMITH, 
Procurement Manager 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


© (1) Yes; (2) 25c. in stamps.—Ed. 


ATOMIC HYDROGEN WELDING 
Sir: 

The September 3, 1942 issue of 
IRON AGE contains an article on Tool 
Conservation. We would appreciate 
receiving information as to who is 
manufacturing the Atomic Hydrogen 
Welding Equipment. 

E. K. FASSNACHT, 
Supt. Machine Shop 


Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., 
Braeburn, Pa. 


@ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.—Ed. 


HIGLEY MACHINE 
Sir: 

Can you give us the address of the 
Higley Machine Co.? 


ROCKAWAY ROLLING MILL 
Rockaway, New Jersey 


© Higley Machine Co. was taken over 
by Porter McLeod Machine Tool Co., 
Inc., Hatfield, Mass.—Ed. 
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Dear Editor: 


FOOLPROOF GAGING 
Sir: 

Can you supply us with four re- 
prints of the Sept. 3 article, “Fool- 
proof Gaging Systems?” 


PURCHASING AGENT 
International Silver Co., 
Veriden, Cann. 


© Mailed.—Ed. 





METAL SPINNING 
Sir: 

Would it be possible to get the 
articles on metal spinning which ap- 
peared in these issues: November 21, 
1940, January 30, 1941 and July 16, 
1941? 


W. G. MILLER 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.., 
Canton, Ohio 
® Yes. Mailed.—Ed. 


POROUS CASTINGS 
Sir: 

Please send us any literature you 
may have on reclaiming porous cast- 
ings. 

An article on this subject ran in the 
April 2, 1942 issue of THE IRON AGE. 
We would appreciate any further in- 
formation you may have on this 
subject. 

R. 8S. GAY 


East Akron Casting Co., 
tkron, Ohio 


® See also page 5 of the Aug. 21, 1941 
issue for article, “Salvaging Porous 
Pressure Castings.”—Ed. 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
Sir: 

I would appreciate copy of your 
publication, “Lincoln Electric Wage 
Incentive Plan Explained.” 

J. I. ROSE, 


Asst. Secy. 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co... Tire 
Winchester, Va 


® See page 102, June 25, 1942 issue. 
Ed. 





GALVANIZED SCRAP 
Sir: 

On page 57, issue of July 23, was 
an article and picture “galvanized 
scrap burned.” 

The writer thought this would be 
of interest to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del., Gras- 
selli Chemicals Dept., and referred it 
to V. R. Daub, Metal and Ore Division. 

We have a contract with this di- 
vision and sell them all of our galva- 
nized sheet metal scrap and have done 
so for many years past, and we are 
enclosing herewith a copy of reply 
we received under date of August 10 
which may be of interest. 

We might also add our dealings 
have been pleasant and profitable 






through all the years that we have 
done business with them. They have 
a plant at Weirton, W. Va., where 
all this sheet metal scrap that we 
ship them is handled. 


JOSEPH P. CRANSTON, 
Vice-President 
James Mfg. Co., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Cranston: 

We have received your letter of 
Aug. 6, enclosing item appearing in 
THE IRON AGE, subject “Galvanized 
Scrap Burned.” We noticed the same 
article and immediately took up with 
the concern mentioned the question of 
discontinuing this practice and ship- 
ping their material to us at Weirton. 
We quite agree with you that this is 
a very crude method and this practice 
should be discontinued, particularly 
in view of the fact that it is a definite 
waste of zinc, which is very badly 
needed at the present time. 


V. R. DAUR 
BE. IT. DuPont DeNemours Co. Tne., 
Weirton, West Virginia 


TOOL STEELS 
Sir: 

We learned that you publish a print- 
ed sheet known as “Chart of Com- 
parable Tool Steel Grades.” Also a 
small booklet entitled “Directory of 
Tool Steels.” 

This information will be of con- 
siderable help in a study of tool steels 
which we are now making. 

Will you please forward one copy 
of each of these two publications? 

R. H. DALGLEISH, JR.. 


Research Engines 
Philadelphia Transportation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Mailed. Please send 25c. in stamps 
for the Tool Steel Directory and 15c. 
for the chart.—Ed. 


BOUQUET, HARD-CASED 
Sir: ; 

My compliments upon the excellent 
article on Hardenability by Dr. A. E. 
Focke in THE IRON AGE of Aug. 20, 
27 and Sept. 3. Do you have a re- 
print? We are preserving our vol- 
umes of THE IRON AGE in bound 
copies and dislike to tear out this 
copy which will be used extensively 
for reference purposes by members 
of our staff. 

B. F. SHEPHERD, 
Chief Metallurgist 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


¢ Reprints have been made. Copy is 
being mailed.—Ed. 


GRAY IRON DEFECTS CHART 
Sir: 

Our foundry superintendent and 
foremen wish to obtain a copy of the 
tabulation of “Causes of Gray Iron 
Casting Defects,” which appeared in 
THE IRON AGE of Sept. 5, 1940. 


M. W. EAMES 
Harrison Radiator Division, 
General Motors Corp., 
Lockport, New York 


® Mailed. Please send 15c. in stamps. 
—Ed. 
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— operation of plants in this area, guns, mounts, trench 


mortars, and other Victory essentials are pouring out of 
hie a e this arsenal, on time. ‘Teamwork has done it. 
We at Monarch are proud of York’s record, too. 


In this plant, flywheel rings for Diesel engines are produced > oh ‘ 
from 1035 cast steel tubes 18” in diameter and 20” long. With Proud because Monarch lathes are used so extensively 


one chucking, they are bored, turned and cut off on a Monarch 
lathe. No chatter even at 20” from the chuck. 


throughout the plants in the area. In 26 shops, you'll 
find Monarchs on the job, day and night, saving time, 
turning out superior work with the finest precision. 
York users like Monarchs because of their complete 
dependability under today’s severe service. Operators 
like them because they’re easy to use, deliver a bigger 


day’s work with less fatigue. 





sae 





>) 

al Os As in York County, Monarch lathes are at work 

. 3 throughout the country, helping build the implements 

Breech end of trench mortar tube being finished at another plant of Victory. Although we are delivering twice as many 

in the York area. In background, another Monarch set up for ae. - : . ” ' 

chucking operation on a housing for hydraulic press. Monarchs in 1942 as in 1941, they’re as trustworthy, 
as efficient, as accurate as always. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE —— COMPANY :- SIDNEY, OHIO 


MONARCH / 


THE TURNING 


Student in York Vocational School turning large diameter shaft, on 
Monarch lathe. Note tailstock overhangs bed, yet heavy cut is being 
taken. Because students move from training on Monarchs to production 
on Monare ths, they do faster, better work and help York set its sple endid 
lathe department of another shop which includes 7 eae lathes. record of accomplishment. 


The Monarch relieving attachment set up for backing-off a tap. 











This Industrial Week... 


\TEEL distribution in wartime— perhaps the 
S toughest problem of the U. S. production front— 
this week was feeling the magic touch of Barney 
Baruch, the head of the War Industries Board in the 
last war and the master troubleshooter of this war. 

Under Mr. Baruch’s influence—he has just surveyed 
and made plans for whipping the rubber shortage—a 
new quota system under which a master scheduling 
board will strive to channel steel products to hungry 
war plants is likely to go into effect shortly. 

For the past week many signs have pointed to dras- 
tic changes in the methods of war material distribu- 
tion, particularly steel. The appointment of Hiland G. 
Batcheller, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. president, 
as head of the War Production Board Iron and Steel 
Branch, one of the hottest spots in Washington, was 
one move pointing to a new drive for more efficient 
steel distribution. 

Coming after the appointment of Ernest Kanzler, 
Universal Credit Co. (Ford) president, as WPB direc- 
tor general for operations, and Charles E. Wilson, 
General Electric president, as WPB vice-chairman, the 
appointment of Ferdinand Eberstadt, former chairman 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board, as vice- 
chairman, suggests that President Roosevelt, Donald 
M. Nelson and Mr. Baruch—are planning fundamental 
changes in the War Production Board. 


NDUSTRY notes that Mr. Eberstadt will be respon- 
sible for the determination of programs and sched- 
ules and will be in charge of the flow of materials. 
He is known to favor both the steel quota plan—which 
now seems headed for adoption after some rough han- 
dling by its foes at Washington—and the Contract 
Production Control Plan on an industry-wide basis. 
The above plans involve the use of warrants, link- 
ing actual needs to actual capacity, and will replace the 
priorities system. 





For an explanation of the quota system for steel distribution, 
see page 109 of the Aug. 27, 1942, issue of THE IRON AGE. 


At midweek it seemed that the battle for a common 
sense control over steel production and distribution, 
whereby requirements will have to be proved before 
production and shipment of the steel, seemed to have 
been won. At a meeting at Washington, several steel 
men and WPB officials will meet soon to go over the 
plan recently submitted by Reese Taylor (former chief 
of the WPB Iron and Steel Branch) in an attempt to 
have it set in motion at once. 

Thus the resignation of the energetic Mr. Taylor, 
sponsor of the plan, apparently has forced through the 
acceptance of what almost everyone in the steel trade 
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¢ Baruch Back of New Steel Quota Plan 
¢ WPB Branch Post Goes to Batcheller 

¢ Steel "Czar" May Run Quota System 

¢ Ingot Output Unchanged at 98 Per Cent 
¢ War Goods Gives Detroit Less Scrap 


and in important government agencies considers the 
answer to the steel distribution problem. 

When Mr. Taylor resigned because some WPB offi- 
cials could not see the necessity of a complete and uni- 
fied control over steel, he had already enlisted a stout 
champion (Baruch) to go to bat for his ideas. Thanks 
to Baruch, the final steps (barring accidents) are be- 
ing made to install a steel distribution system which 
has been in preparation eight months and contains 
ideas contributed by the steel industry, the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission 
and Lend-Lease officials. 

History does repeat itself where Baruch and 
steel distribution in wartime is concerned. Twenty- 
five years ago this week, Mr. Baruch called a meet- 
ing of 65 steel company executives and WPB mem- 
bers, at the request of President Wilson, to “‘take im- 
mediate steps to alleviate the chaotic steel situation.” 
As a result of this meeting, which is said to have been 
near the fistfight stage, an agreement between the War 
Industries Board and the steel manufacturers is con- 
sidered to have saved the government more than a 
billion (1917) dollars in war costs. 


NDER the Quota Plan for steel distribution, the 

Army, Navy and other government agencies will 
be obligated to indicate at regular intervals just how 
much steel they need, what they need it for, and how 
urgent the need is. The material is to reach the prime 
or sub-contractor of a war order exactly when he needs 
it. Adoption of the overall control plan would un- 
doubtedly throw out the PRP and other stopgaps in 
attempts to get a straight line approach to the steel 
problem. 

Unless the Taylor Plan, which now has the support 
of Baruch, has been much changed in the last 30 days, 
the Iron and Steel Branch will be headed by a steel 
director (in the last war the director of steel supply 
was Leonard J. Replogle) who will report to Donald 
Nelson. A board of strategy on steel requirements will 
periodically set up a budgeted steel distribution. 

Supporters of this new plan for steel control believe 
that within a month or so after its adoption paper- 
work will be sharply reduced for steel producers and 
consumers, reports will be cut, and production-sched- 
ules will be simplified. 

The need for improvement in steel distribution is 
easily demonstrated. An analysis of one day’s booking 
for one steel company showed that no order listed car- 
ried a rating lower than AA-3. This mill would hesi- 
tate to specify a delivery date even on an AA-4 rating 
on some products. 

Another of the larger mills reports that the lowest 
rated order on which it could quote a delivery date was 


an A-1-b on specific railroad products, but that on gen- 
eral steel products such as wire, rods, bars and sheets, 
an AA-4 would be the lowest rating considered. 
Frequent changes in the strategy of the war and 
the constant growth in the nation’s industrial war 
machine presents many problems, not all of which will 
disappear if and when the new Quota Plan for steel 
channeling is adopted. A short time ago the plate 
situation was described as the most critical, with the 
effects of the shortages on ship construction getting 
the front of the stage in war shortage discussions. 
This week some consumers find it easier to obtain 
plates than sheets. Reports from several areas indi- 
cate that the bar and sheet picture is the blacker. Al- 
loys, of course, remain the No. 1 critical problem. 
Added to the tightness of the bar situation is the fact 
that mills are being asked to increase fourth quarter 
Lend-Lease tonnages by 150,000 tons of shell rounds. 


IN plate demands continue to shrink due to WPB 
‘hea orders. One midwestern company has re- 
cently started production on a new electrolytic line and 
is making shipments to customers. Warehouses are 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain steel. Some, 
which have a large turnover of stock, have been re- 
grouping their orders to the mills so that one order will 
carry all of its most highly rated products, insuring 
quicker delivery. 

Sponge iron has again stepped into the picture, with 
a plant being proposed in New York, near the Adiron- 
dack iron ore deposits. The plant, which has not been 
approved in all details, will make use of the low phos- 
phorus ores of that region. Admittedly a high cost 
operation, the new sponge iron plant is designed to 
provide badly needed electric furnace charging mate- 
rial. Actual work has not yet started. 

The steel quota plan was not the only development 
on the steel front. Shortly after the announcement 
that its specialists will issue all preference ratings, 
the WPB issued instructions covering the assignment 
of preference ratings to military and other govern- 
ment orders. 

Methods assigned for WPB ratings are described on page 113 


Several days ago the WPB telegraphed steel com- 
panies that any order carrying the form PD-637 was 
to be filled without question and without regard for 
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eee HILAND 
G. BATCHEL- 
LER, president 
of the Alle- 
gheny- Ludlum 
Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, oz 
Monday took 
up his duties 
as chief of the 
WPB Iron and 
Steel Branch. 


His appoint- 


ment was an- 

nounced last 

Friday by 

WPB Chair- 

man Donald 

M. Nelson. 

David F. Aus- 

tin, vice-presi- 

dent in charge 

of sales for 

the Carnegie- 

Illinois Steel 

has been acting as chief since the resignation of 
Reese H. Taylor on Aug. 31. 





any other rating, allocation, directive, or other in- 
struction. It is expected that PD-637 will accompany 
only those steel orders which are so urgently needed 
that non-delivery of the material at once will seriously 
hamper the war effort. 


HE nation’s steel production, this week remains 

unchanged at 98 per cent of capacity, with gains 
of 4.5 points from last week’s revised rate to 109 per 
cent at Detroit, one point to 99 per cent at Pittsburgh, 
and three points to 109 per cent in the Eastern dis- 
trict. Cleveland advanced a point to 96 per cent while 
Birmingham rose a half point to 98 per cent. 

To maintain these strong steel production schedules, 
more scrap is needed. At Detroit THE IRON AGE was 
told that production of war weapons does not give 
automotive plants the scrap tonnages of pre-war days 
when automobiles were being manufactured. Scrap 
production in the automotive industry is estimated at 
25 per cent below a normal automobile year. 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct 


Dec Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept 


Steel Ingot Production by Districts Per Cent of Capacity 


Week of Pittsburgh | Chicago Youngstown | Philadelphia Cleveland Buffalo 
September 17 98.0 102.5 94.0° 93.5 95.0° 104.5 
September 24 99.0 102.5 95.0 93.0 96.0 104.5 

* Revised 


Wheeling | South 


Detroit |S.OhioRiver| West | St.Louis | East | Aggregate 


87.0 97.5 104.5* 103.0° 102.0 94.0 | 108.0 98.0° 
87.0 98.0 109.0 101.0 102.0 94.0 109.0 98.0 
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CRAP piles are much more than mere collections of trim 

ends, cuttings, useless machines, parts and junk these days. 
They’re vital national resoures—American Treasuries, in fact, in 
this critical year; because the nation’s steel producers will need 
several million more tons of scrap in 1942 than ever before, if 
the demands of war production are to be met. © How much can ~ a 4 
you contribute? Not just the usual scrap flow from your oper- ae — 
ations, but a// the idle metal around your buildings and yards Allegheny ludlum 
that it isn’t absolutely essential to keep. Your deposit inthe scrap gy@eet CORPORATION 
bank will pay dividends all over the world—make it a real one! — cenenar orrices: piTTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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War News and Draft Speeds 


“Women in 


Pittsburgh 


eee Far-seeing and pioneering 
executives started some time ago 
to induct women into their trades 
and work in advance of _ the 
day when men would be leav- 
ing for the armed forces in ever- 
increasing numbers, but many 
plants and companies have appar- 
ently waited until the handwriting 
was on the wall before real 
thought and action was taken on 
this vital move. 

The daily changes—many for 
the worse—in the war picture and 
the upping of men and material 
requirements for the U. S. armed 
forces has at last made it clear 
that women must play a far more 
important role in coming months 
than was dreamed of a few months 
ago by most people. 

Three factors are operating at 
present to expedite and substan- 
tially enlarge the training and 
employment of women in indus- 
tries usually manned by male 
workers. Lack of labor forced 
many plants months ago to adver- 
tise for women and train them as 
far as possible to fill such posi- 


Industry” Hiring 


tions. Actual drafting of war and 
other industrial workers had made 
it necessary to take women work- 
ers wherever they could be in- 
jected into the picture. But last 
and most important is the step up 
in hiring of women workers be- 
cause of “what is ahead of us.” 
To hire a male worker today 
who is single and in 1-A would 
mean the loss of an employee in 
record time. Furthermore the re- 
peated warnings from Washington 
that the army may grow to beyond 
12 million men tends to keep 
executives from taking men who 
would be among the first to go 
when married men or those with 
dependents are called. It is al- 
most taken for granted now that 
deferments for war work will be 
few and far between and those 
that are granted will be only a 


LINE TO THE SOUTHWEST: 
This American convoy is 
shown at top of page on its 
way across the South Pacific 
to a United Nations base. 


Photo by International 





temporary stop gap until a re- 
placement has been obtained. 
This situation forced to the front 
more than ever the need for 
wholesale training and employ- 
ment of women on a scale never 
before tried in this country. 
Already many companies have 
seen the signs and have gone all 
out to make sure that when the 
real pinch comes soon they will 
be ready. Much has already been 
done by some plants in starting a 
program “of women in industry” 
but the United States employment 
service through its Pennsylvania 
state director, H. Raymond Mason, 
says “Pennsylvania industry ex- 
ecutives are still unconvinced 
that women can do the job as well 
as men. A survey by this service 
shows that 80 per cent of the war 
jobs can be handled by women 
and out of 624 surveyed only 57 
were unsuitable for women.” 
Actually many jobs which have 
not used women have been found 
to be even better worked with fe- 
male labor or semi-skilled women 
workers. A summary of a few 
companies which have made a 
start along these lines follows. It 
is known that there are perhaps 
hundreds more. But it is true from 
actual surveys made that many 
plants are moving too slowly to- 
ward the inducting of women in 
industry and this lack of decisive 
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GIRL INSPECTORS dressed in lint- 
free clothes, use a microscope to 
examine each shaft on which rotors 
turn in gyroscopic aircraft instru- 
ments manufactured in a Ternstedt 
plant of the Fisher Body Division 
of General Motors Corp. In opera- 
tion of the instrument, each rotor 
whirls at 12,000 rpm., making it im- 
perative that the shaft be perfectly 
accurate, smooth and hard. At the 
inspection bench are trays of brass 
rotor wheels. 


action may reverberation 
later. 

ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
—Although this company has em- 
ployed women for several years in 
various jobs, the signs of the times 
have resulted in a substantial step 
up in hiring women to do work 
formerly done by men. This in- 
cludes machine operators, inspec- 
tors, and the replacement of male 
white collar workers within the 
plant. Cases are growing where 
skilled women workers have been 
furnished assistance to handle 
heavy lifting operations. The 
trend toward women taking work 
in this organization formerly done 


cause 
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INDUSTRY 


by men is expanding in all dis- 
tricts. 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 
CORP.— This company’s Gary 
works has already started a train- 
ing class for women crane opera- 
tors. While they will not be 
trained to handle hot metal or 
soaking pit cranes, the trend is 
for women operators on other 
types such as finishing mill and 
machine shop cranes. Practically 
all U. S. Steel Corp. plants as well 
as other companies, have been 
rapidly replacing clerical workers 
in plant mill offices with girls be- 
cause of the draft situation. In 
normal times few, if any, girls 
have worked inside the mill at 
clerical work. 

OTHER STEEL COMPANIES 
—Many steel plants in recent 
months have been hiring women 
metallurigcal and laboratory as- 
sistants and experiences to date 
are said to be more than satisfac- 
tory. Jobs cover such vocations 
as librarians, general technicians, 
metallographic workers and chem- 
ists. Plans are already under way 
in many steel companies to use 
women chemists for determining 
the regular steel mill analyses. 
Before substantially increased 
groups of women go to work in 
steel mills it is necessary for the 
management to make considerable 
change in health and sanitary 
provisions. Locker rooms are now 
being enlarged and installed. 

U.S. ARMY ORDNANCE—The 
Pittsburgh district army ordnance 
is rapidly changing over to women 
inspectors. Two months ago a 
large force of ordnance inspectors 
at one important munitions plant 
in the Pittsburgh district con- 
sisted entirely of men. Within the 
next month or two approximately 
180 girls will move into this plant 
as ordnance inspectors, making 
the force approximately 60 per 
cent women and by next April in- 
spection force will be approxi- 
mately 90 per cent female. The 
same trend is noticeable in the 
inspection groups of the Navy’s 
inspector of materials office. Co- 
incident with the hiring of female 
inspectors by the Army and Navy 
is the same trend on the part of 
steel mills and other munition 
makers for taking on women in- 
spectors. 

SHELL LOADING PLANTS— 

At least one or more shell loading 











CHAMPION WELDER: Mrs. Dorothy 
Gimblett, 34-year-old leaderman 
who, after only two months on the 
job, is the champion welder among 
hundreds employed by Marin Ship- 
building Corp., San Francisco. 


plants in the west recently com- 
pleted had expected to use men 
workers but because of the draft 
and scarcity of labor had to in- 
crease substantially their require- 
ments for female employees. 
Actual results so far indicate that 
women workers in some _ shell 
loading operations are more pro- 
ductive than men and the trend 
in these plants will be predomi- 
nantly toward female labor. 

OIL WELL SUPPLY CO.—This 
company at Oil City, Pa., which 
recently announced the training 
and addition of women employees 
for certain operations, plans to 
upgrade these girls as rapidly as 
possible to more intricate jobs and 
is reported already to have made 
more progress along this line than 
was expected. As rapidly as some 
women workers are found to be 
able to do more technical jobs, 
these cases are immediately up- 
graded and new workers hired. 








- NEWS OF INDUSTRY 


Buffalo Industry 


Fights Blacklisting 
Buffalo 


©ee¢The Buffalo Chamber o 
Commerce has petitioned L. J. Ma- 
loney, chief of the Army Service 
of Supply’s Manpower Section, to 
be “fair-minded” and to “weigh all 
facts” before making permanent 
his recent drastic order to govern- 
ment procurement agencies to re- 
fuse further Army orders to Buf- 
falo manufacturers if the articles 
can be made in another section of 
the country where no labor short- 
age exists. 

The chamber said the order was 
tantamount to a blacklisting of 
Buffalo and Niagara Frontier 
manufacturers as far as future 
war orders for plants in this sec- 
tion are concerned. 

The alleged labor shortage, de- 
clared the chamber, has been 
“grossly exaggerated’ and an in- 
vestigation will prove this so. 
Karr Parker, president of the 
chamber, wrote Mr. Maloney stat- 
ing: 

“We have never denied the seri- 
ous shortage of certain types of 
skilled labor, but we do contend 
that this situation is national] in 
scope and Buffalo is in the same 
position as other industrial cen- 
ters.” He added the city will suf- 
fer severe economic and employ- 
ment disturbances as result of the 
order. 

Meanwhile, Col. Burton H. 
Witherspoon, Buffalo, said a sus- 


SPECIALISTS 


picion was growing in the minds TLL CLA 
of local leaders that “there was TIN COATED, ELECTRO-COATED WITH 
something behind this order. ‘ 4 NICKEL, ZINC, COPPER, BRASS 


“Some industrialists and other 
city leaders think there is a delib- 
erate move afoot to throw busi- 
ness to New York City manufac- 
turers at the expense of Buffalo 
manufacturers.” 


Obsolete Railroad Car Is 
Class Room at Steel Plant 


*¢e¢Conversion of an obsolete 
railroad passenger car into a con- 
ference car with training facilities 
has been accomplished at the 
Homestead Works of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp. The car has been 
fully equipped with blackboards 
and a small elevated stage for 
demonstration purposes. In addi- 
tion, portable motion picture 
equipment operates on rollers in 
the aisles. The car is moved to 
different locations within the plant. 


THE PROPER SOURCE OF INFORMATION BASED UPON EXPERIENCE 


The development of new war products involves the selec- 
tion of materials which will conserve vital metals and also 
meet specific production requirements. Many manufac- 
turers have placed their problem of new materials in the 
hands of Thomas Steel specialists. The engineering de- 
partment in connection with Thomas’ experienced oper- 
ating men put forth a combined effort to present test sam- 
ples which later may be dependably duplicated on a pro- 
duction basis. As a result of these procedures, Thomas 
cold rolled strip steel in uncoated and electro-coated fin- 
ishes has replaced solid brass, copper, zinc, nickel, etc., 
for many war products. If you have a problem in obtain- 
ing a quality of steel to meet your war product require- 
ments, you'll find it worth-while to put it squarely up to 
The Thomas Steel Company. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS OF COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 





Navy Readjusts Its 
Shipbuilding Program 
Washington 


© © © Based on a review of the stra- 
tegic situation confronting this 
country, the Navy Department has 
decided that certain readjustments 
in its current shipbuilding pro- 
gram are necessary in the interest 
of utilizing available facilities and 
materials to the best advantage. 
This readjustment will result in 
a reduction in the total number of 
vessels of one auxiliary type but 
will not affect vessels of that type 
required in the near future. Ves- 
sels eliminated from the program, 
if built, would have been com- 
pleted in 1943 and 1944. The re- 
duction in requirements will per- 
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mit diversion of man-hours and 
critical materials to other ships in 
the program more urgently needed 
from a military point of view, the 
Navy Department said. 

The reduction in the total num- 
ber of these ships to be built will 
make it possible to curtail pro- 
jected expansions in shipbuilding 
facilities and thereby further re- 
duce the demands for critical ma- 
terials. The number of men which 
will be affected will be very slight, 
it was pointed out, and will un- 
doubtedly be reabsorbed in the 
same or other yards as a shortage 
of skilled labor still exists. The 
Department proposes to cancel 
completely the projected expan- 
sion of the Marietta Shipbuilding 
Corp., Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
which has been partially com- 





pleted to date. Some reduction 
in the numbers of ships to be con- 
structed by other yards will also 
be effected. 

This action on the part of the 
Department is a continuation of 
the policy which had been promul- 
gated by the WPB and concurred 
in by the Navy. 


Steel Directors Meet in 
Chicago for First Time 


© ¢ ¢ For the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States Steel 
Corp., the board of directors of the 
corporation have held a meeting in 
Chicago. 

Following the meeting on Sept. 
23, the directors visited various 
new facilities now being con- 
structed in the Chicago district. 


BOFORS GUN ASSEMBLY: This is a general view of the production line at a Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. plant where 
completed 40 mm. anti-aircraft guns are moving five abreast into final inspection. 


™ eg 
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Compressor “down time’ 
reduced 75°/ 
with 
SOLNUS OILS 


War schedules for die castings don't allow 
for time-outs . . . and a shutdown of air 
compressors in a large plant certainly crip- 
pled production. But a Sun Engineer — one 
of the Doctors of Industry — had the answer 
with Solnus Oils. 


Formerly compressors supplying high pres- 
sure air for operating die casting machines 
were shut down every three months due to 
carbon and gum formation. Now these same 
compressors, lubricated with Solnus Oils, 
have been in operation four times as long 
and are still going strong. Carbon and gum 
trouble have been stopped. 


Results! To date time-outs have been placed 
on quarter rations and may be reduced even 
more. Production of vitally needed die cast- 
ings for aircraft precision instruments and 
other war necessities is uninterrupted. 


Remember whenever or whatever your 
problem involving petroleum products Sun's 
Doctors of Industry stand ready .. . willing 
... and able to help you improve your pro- 
duction. Let them show you the value of 
applying the right petroleum product in the 
tight place. Write... 


SUN OIL COMPANY — Philadelphia 


Sponsors of Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 
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UN PETROLEUM AUR MAUD ae tae 








“FAST AS GREASED LIGHTNING pr srnreeemene NEWS Off INCE 





..- ASSEMBLING JOBS 
WITH PHILLIPS SCREWS” 


AND DON'T FORGET! 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE” 





Use of Power Tools + Speedier Driving - 
No Slipping = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


Here’s a way you can prove to 
yourself that Phillips Recessed 
Head Screws are “fast as greased 
lightning.” 

Check up on how many assemblies 
your crew handles in a day, using 
slotted screws. Then— give them a 
day’s supply of Phillips Screws. 
Even without a change in driving 
method, production will go up. 
And since Phillips Screws end 
driver slippage, they can use power 
tools—with the result (on the aver- 


age) that they can double their 
output. 

You will eliminate wasted effort 
because the Phillips Screw clings to 
the driver; prevent Jost-time acci- 
dents because screwdriver injuries 
are no more; and get stronger fas- 
tenings because Phillips Screws 
seat tight without heads splitting. In 
addition you save an average of 50% 
in cost as well as time. 

Any of the firms listed below 
can supply you. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE YoU LEC om AT LOWER CosT) 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
+ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 





American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Central Screw Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chandi ucts Corp., Cleveland, Phio 
Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
international Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 

The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.1. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, It. 

The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 


Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, N.H. 
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Wilson Top Arms 
Production Man, 
Nelson Announces 
Washington 


e ¢ © With the blessings of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Charles E. Wilson, 
president of the General Electric 
Co., was appointed as a WPB vice- 
chairman by Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson last Friday. Mr. Wilson 
will exercise the powers of Mr. 
Nelson in seeing to it that produc- 
tion programs are met, and will 
serve as chairman of the newly- 
organized Production Executive 
Committee. 

President Roosevelt in approv- 
ing the appointment, said that he 
was very happy to know that Mr. 
Wilson had been given a WPB 
vice-chairmanship and added: 

“T have always considered Mr. 
Wilson one of the ablest produc- 
tion executives in the country, and 
he has done an outstanding job in 
the production of war materials.” 

“Mr. Wilson will be the top pro- 
duction authority in the war pro- 
gram and will have the responsi- 
bility of seeing to it that programs 
and schedules for all phases of 
our war effort are met,” Mr. Nel- 
son said. “I am very glad that 
we have been able to enlist his 
services and I know that he will 
make a great contribution to the 
war program.” 

The Production Executive Com- 
mittee will be composed of top 
officials of WPB, the Army, the 
Army Air Corps, the Navy and 
the Maritime Commission and will 
maintain a constant check and 
control of the production program. 
This committee will meet twice 
weekly. Its other members will 
be: 

Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
Commanding General, Services of 
Supply, United States Army; Ma- 
jor Gen. Oliver P. Echols, Com- 
manding General, Material Com- 
mand, Headquarters, Army Air 
Force; Vice-Admiral Samuel M. 
Robinson, Director of Materiel 
and Procurement, United States 
Navy; Rear Admiral Howard L. 
Vickery, Vice-Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission. 

Mr. Wilson, who will serve on a 
dollar-a-year basis has been presi- 
dent of General Electric since 
1940. Born in New York in 1886, 
he has been in the electrical in- 
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NEW WPB VICE-CHAIRMAN: C. E. 
Wilson (above), General Electric 
president, has been appointed a 
vice-chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board. He will have “top pro- 
duction authority in the war pro- 
gram,” according to Donald M. Nel- 

son, WPB chairman, and will head 

a new production executive commit- 

tee which includes Lieut. Col. Bre- 

hon B. Somervell, commanding gen- 
eral, Army Services of Suppply; 

Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, com- 

manding general, materiel com- 

mand, headquarters, Army Air 

Force; Vice Admiral Samuel M. 

Robinson, director of materiel and 

procurement for the Navy, and Rear 

Admiral Howard L. Vickery, vice- 

chairman, Maritime Commission. 

(The committee, meeting twice a 

week, is to maintain a _ constant 

check and control on the war pro- 
duction program). 





dustry since 1899, when he went 
to work with the Sprague Electric 
Co. in New York. In 1918, when 
the Sprague Electric Co. was ab- 
sorbed by General Electric he be- 
came assistant general superin- 
tendent of the General Electric 
works at Maspeth, L. I., and New 
Kensington, Pa. In 1928 he be- 
came assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, advancing to vice-president 
in 1930, and to executive vice- 
president in 1939. His home is 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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OF ROEBLING’S BROAD 
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made to extremely rigid specifications of steel analysis, ten- 
sile strength, ductility and dimensional accuracy. And with 
each step up in speed and tactical requirements, “specs” get 
tougher! 

But, Roebling is an old hand at this kind of work ...and 
has a backlog of experience making round, flat and shaped 
wires for hundreds of other war-born products. 

With special steel-making facilities ...man-power trained 
along custom production lines...we’re ready and able to 
solve your tough specification problems, the 


way you want them solved. 





JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY - ches ond Werehcuses P pal 
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This will 
do it 


AVE you a tough 24-hour-a-day lifting job 
to do? Is it 500 Ibs. or 40,000 Ibs. you lift at 
atime? We build a ‘Load Lifter’ of the size 

and kind you want that will give trouble-free 
service even in these strenuous times. Reasons 
why? — 


1. ‘‘One-point’’ lubrica- 
tion. 


2. Hyatt Roller Bearings 
and Ball Bearing Motor. 


3. Safety upper stop; lower 
blocks, sure brakes. 


4. Two-gear reduction 
drive; sealed against oil 
leaks; steel interchange- 
able suspension. 


‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists are 
built with lifting capacities of 
500 Ibs. to 40,000 Ibs. in all com- 
binations required for industrial 
lifting necessities. They are 
adaptable to almost every work- 
ing condition within their 
capacities. Send for Bulletin 350. 


MM LOAD LIFTER 
=e Hotsts 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load-Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 
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Garand to Be Honored 
During Metal Congress 


e©eeThe man who made the 
United States Army the _ best 
armed in the world will receive 
another high honor during the 
coming National Metal Congress 
and War Production Edition of 
the National Metal Exposition, to 
be held the week of Oct. 12 in 
Cleveland. 

John C. Garand, inventor of the 
Garand semi-automatic rifle, will 
receive a special award from the 
American Society for Metals at its 
annual dinner Thursday, Oct. 15. 

The rifle that is standard equip- 
ment today for both the Army and 
the Marines will be displayed by 
the Cleveland Ordnance Office in 
its space at the Exposition which 
now includes more than 270 man- 
ufacturers. The Ordnance display 
will be located in the War Confer- 
ence Section of the Exposition in 
the South Exhibit Hall at Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium. 

Garand, who is 54, has always 
had a passion for firearms. Born in 
Canada, his family moved to Con- 
necticut when he was 11. Soon he 
went to work in a textile mill 
where his natural flare for ma- 
chinery soon made him a full- 
fledged machinist. 

During the first World War 
when he learned the government 
was seeking a satisfactory ma- 
chine gun, he designed one. Inter- 
ested, Washington put him to 
work producing a working model 
in an office of the Bureau of 
Standards. But the war ended 
and demand for machine guns fell 
off. 

Garand was shifted to the 
Springfield (Mass.) Armory and 
went to work on a semi-automatic 
rifle. His three main problems 
were to make it simple, strong and 
light. He worked night and day, 
and devised six separate guns. 
Later he combined the best fea- 
tures of each into one. He de- 
signed and re-designed the rear 
sight alone 50 times. 

When he finally came up with 
the Garand in its present form, 
experts hailed it as the greatest 
advance in infantry arms in 25 
years, and as “the best high-speed 
firearm on earth.” 

Garand is still a civilian em- 
ployee on the government payroll. 
He has vested exclusive rights to 
the gun in the United States, has 
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refused offers from commercial 
manufacturers and from at least 
one foreign power. 

A member of the Springfield 
Chapter of the American Society 
for Metals, Garand has received 
many honors in addition to this 
new one in store for him at the 
National Metal Congress. 


Firm Holds to War Work 
Passes Golden Jubilee 


Cincinnati 


©eeLodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Co. will pass up any formal 
celebration of their Golden Jubi- 
lee which commemorates their 
founding in 1892. Busily engaged 
in “round the clock” production of 
machine tools for war purposes 
this decision was reached to as- 
sure the steady flow of production. 
Although no public celebration 
will be held, a jubilee book is be- 
ing produced for distribution to 
their employees and the trade, 
illustrating and describing the 
company’s history and achieve- 
ments of half a century. 





COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 29 to Oct. 2—American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Oct. 5 to 6—National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, New York. 
Oct. 7—Associated Machine Tool 
.Dealers of America, New York. 
Oct. 7 to !0—The Electrochemical 

Society, Inc., Detroit. 

Oct. 9—Gray Iron Founder's Society, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 12 to 16—National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition, Cleveland. 
Oct. 12 to 16—American Welding 

Society, Cleveland. 

Oct. 12 to 16—American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Cleveland. 

Oct. 12 to 16—Wire Association, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 15 to 17—American Gear Mfrs. 
Association, Skytop, Pa. 

Oct. 15 to 17—Federation of Sewage 
Works Association, New York. 

Oct. 16 and 17 — War Production 
Conference of American Society of 
Tool Engineers, Springfield, Mass. 

Oct. 18 to 21—American Public 
Works Congress, Chicago. 

Oct. 20 to 22—American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 27 to 29—National Safety Con- 
gress Association, international con- 
vention, Chicago. 

No. 17 to 22—National Chemical 
Exposition, Chicago. 

Nov. 30 to Dec. 3—American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, annual 


meeting, Hotel Astor, New York. ‘ Ia Y 











cut-off metal the economical way 


The most economical method of cutting-off identical pieces from bar steel 


is with a MARVEL Automatic Production Saw. It will give you more pieces 
per hour, per machine and per dollar cost than any other accurate 
cutting-off method. Figured in cost per piece, it will have the lowest 
e labor cost too, because MARVEL Automatic Saws operate with no more 
attention than an automatic screw machine. They keep chip loss down to 
a minimum and on many jobs will give you extra pieces per bar. 
For cast automatic production or for single-cut miscellaneous work, 
MARVEL 6A or 9A Hack Saws are fast, accurate tools. Capacities 


6"' x 6"' or 10"' x 10", single or nested bars. Write today for Bulletin 
N. 600. 










ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
''The Hack Saw People" 
5700 Bloomingdale Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
225 Lafayette St., New York 


Round Strand 
Flattened Strand 
Standard & Preformed 


HY not let “HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire Rope 
help you meet present day production requirements and 
still maintain a reasonable margin of profit? You will quickly 
discover that “HERCULES” is a dependable ally—not only 


in today’s fight against increasing operating costs—but also 
in your endeavor to speed up production. 


Made Only ty A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. estobiishea 1857 


5909 Kennerly Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York e Chicago e Denver * San Francisco 2 Seattle e Portiand 
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Hot Dip Galvanizers Lauded 
For War Effort Cooperation 
Cleveland 


© ¢ © Following its usual policy of 
acquainting its members with anal- 
yses and discussions on WPB or- 
ders and regulations, the American 
Hot Dip Galvanizers’ Association 
had as its guests here last week 
three WPB members who explained 
the various functions and aims of 
the Production Requirements Plan, 
as well as other recent orders 
affecting Association members. 
Speakers were Gordon Yule, WPB 
analyst, D. L. Caldwell and F. M. 
Carlson. 

Mr. Yule, before discussing the 
PRP, gave the Association “a pat 
on the back” by declaring that the 
organization has met its war quotas 
and has fully cooperated with the 
government. In talking about the 
PRP, Mr. Yule predicted what was 
already coming to light last week, 
namely that the PRP after having 
been “down, then up, then down” 
is now “up” again. According to 
Mr. Yule, even if the plan is 
dropped, the best features of the 
program will be retained. 

Stuart J. Swensson is secretary 
of the galvanizers’ association. 





Gear Tooth Stresses Studied 
By Photoelastic Method 


© ¢ ¢ In Bulletin series No. 335 of 
the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Illinois, there 
is published in full the paper, 
“Photoelastic Study of Stresses in 
Gear Tooth Fillets,” by Thomas J. 
Dolan and Edward L. Broghamer, 
both of the University of Illinois. 
Most of the material contained in 
this bulletin was prepared as a 
paper for presentation at a meet- 
ing of the American Gear Manu- 
facturers Association last October. 
The bulletin is profusely illus- 
trated with charts and _ photo- 
graphs of stressed bakelite speci- 
mens taken under polarized light 
to show the stress concentration 
areas. The authors conclude that 
the maximum stresses observed 
experimentally in this manner 
range from 30 to 120 per cent 
greater than those calculated by 
the Lewis equation, which has 
been in use for many years. 
Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained from the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., at 45c each. 
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Industrial Plants Given 
Authorization on Building 


Washington 


©eeQOperators of industrial 
plants were given permission on 
Tuesday by WPB to apply for 
blanket authorization to cover 
miscellaneous construction work 
over a period not to exceed six 
months. Under the new plan all 
routine individual construction 
jobs, except those estimated to 
cost more than $5000 may be in- 
cluded in applications for blan- 
ket authorization. In cases where 
authorization is granted, the ap- 
plicant must file within 2 weeks 
after the expiration of each pe- 
riod of the term of the authoriza- 
tion a report covering the work 
done, its cost and the material 
consumed. Form PD-200 should 
be used for all such applications 
and reports. 

This makes it possible for both 
the operators and WPB to avoid 
handling numerous applications 
for construction jobs which are 
necessary in larger buildings, but 
which, under the former plan, 
had to receive individual authori- 
zation when the cost for all such 
work reached the limits set in the 
stop construction order. 








“BEFORE OPENING THE MAIL, let 
us pause the usual two minutes in 
silent prayer for strength to face 
the day’s new forms and require- 


. oan 
ments.” 


Courtesy of The Thomas & Betts Co., Ine. 





The side that 
can /HROW THE MOST 
SELL will win the war 


Steel is the master of offense and the mills are producing it in ever- 
increasing amounts. But, steel takes scrap metal — plenty of it — 1000 
pounds is required for every ton of steel produced. 


Right now there is a serious shortage of scrap at the mills. Reserve stocks 
are becoming depleted. Deliveries by regular suppliers of scrap are falling 
short. The mills must have 6,000,000 extra tons of iron and steel scrap 
NOW to insure a continuation of production to meet war demands. 


There’s plenty of scrap lying around everywhere—in plants, shops, 
garages, farms, homes. This must be salvaged. Everyone is urged to do 
his part. Don’t overlook any possibility — every pound counts. The metal 
dealer near you will pay you for it and send it to the mills. Don’t delay — 
scrap is needed NOW — not next month or next year, but right NOW! 
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re ANDREWS STEEL CO. 
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KEEP your 
Machine Tools 


YOUNG! 


Don't let the steady flow of de- 
fense work in your plant be tied 
up by a tardy aula tool. In- 
sure the satisfactory and con- 
tinuous functioning of your ma- 
chines by using Ruthman Gusher 
Coolant Pumps. 


They really do a good job—so 
much so that they are now stand- 
ard equipment on many well- 
known machine tools. Therefore 
specify Ruthman Coolant Pumps 
—the pumps that keep your cut- 
ting tools young. 


The 
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Cited forProduction 


© ¢ e Additional industrial plants 
have been selected to receive the 
joint Army-Navy Production 
Award in recognition of outstand- 
ing performance on war work, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson and Under Secretary of 
the Navy James V. Forrestal an- 
nounced. The names and ad- 
dresses of the latest companies 
honored are: 

Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita 
Division, Wichita, Kan. 

Hayes Industries, Jackson, 
Mich. 

Mount Vernon Die Casting 
Corp., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

General Motors Corp., Packard 
Electric Division, Warren, Ohio. 

Universal Building Products 
Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

Wallace Barnes Co., Division of 
Associated Spring Corporation, 
Bristol, Conn. 

Waverly Tool Co., Irvington, 
N. J. 

T. H. Wood Co., Inc., South Cov- 
entry, Conn. 

N. A. Woodworth Co., Ferndale, 
Mich. 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
Zanesville Plant, Zanesville, 
Ohio; Butler Plant, Butler, Pa.; 
East Works and Central Works, 
Middletown, Ohio; Hamilton 
Plant, Hamilton, Ohio; Ashland 
Plant, Ashland, Ky. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Inc., 
Neoprene Plant, Rubber Chemi- 
cals Division, Deepwater, N. J. 

National Carbon Co., Clarks- 
burg Plant, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

National Wire Die Co., New 
York. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
Bridgeville, Pa. 

American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Co., Upset Plant, American 
Forge Division, Chicago. 

Continental Roll & Steel Foun- 
dry, East Chicago, Ind. 

Duiron Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

Goodyear Engineering Corp., 
Hoosier Ordnance Plant, Charles- 
town, Ind. 

Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, 
Ohio. 

Homelite Corp., Port Chester, 
as. 

West Point Mfg. Co., Langdale, 
Ala. 

West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, 
Ala. 
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Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

American Smelting & Refining 
Co., Hayden, Ariz. 

International Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., Miami, Ariz. 

General Machinery Corp., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

Beaney Forge & Tool Works, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, 
Kan. 

Corbin Screw Corp., New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

Couse Laboratories, Inc., New- 
ark. 

Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, 
N. C. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Federal Motor Truck Co., De- 
troit. 

Ford Motor Co., Chester, Pa. 

General Stee] Castings, Granite 
City, Ill. 


* 
perth American Aviation, Ine, Your Experien ces 





Cal. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


Rochen ding Ce, Phils with NE Steels! 


delphia. 

ee Brothers & Co., Rock- Are you using NE steels? If so, what grades are you using? How 

ord, . ° ee es 
LaPointe Machine Tool Co.. do they heat treat? What are their machining qualities? What 


Hudson, Mass. 


Minute Man Flag Your answers to these questions are vitally important to the 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 


war effort. The use of “lean” NE grades, already adopted in 
town, Ohio. ' bi dali 4 sical 
rve critica 
wichita Masia many war plants, must be further increased to conserve criti 
Richmond Shipbuilding Corp., alloying elements. 


Yard No. 2, Richmond, Cal. Results of your fabricating experience with NE steels are re- 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., 


other fabricating results can you report? 


Portland, Ore. quested by the War Production Board for transmission to all war 
Bethlehem - Fairfield Shipyard, industries. Additional information thus gained will widen the use 
Inc., Baltimore. f di 6 : 
Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp., of these steels and directly benefit the conservation program. 


Bristol, Tenn. The need is urgent. If you have data to report, please relay it 
Western-Walker Co., Los An- 


geles. to your steel supplier today. 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 


Wilson-Synder Mfg. Division, 
ae Orte ATFRRASSE ond C.9n 
Selby Battersby & Co., Philadel- eter M4. and C.. : 


phia. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, JERSEY CITY 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., HARTFORD, ROCHESTER, SYRACUSE 
Palmer, Mass. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Masten. Chita: DISTRIBUTOR OF 


se ikea, | FRASSE MECHANICAL STEELS 


, Rubin Iron & Metal Co., St. SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING + COLD FINISHED BARS 
ouis. 


St. Louis Auto Parts, St. Louis. STAINLESS STEELS + WELDED STEEL TUBING + DRILL ROD 
Star Iron & Metal Co., St. Louis. COLD ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS +- ALLOY STEELS 
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Auto Parts Production 
On New Basis in Canada 


© °° Production in Canada, dur- 
ing any three month period, of 
clutches, axles and other essen- 
tial replacement parts for passen- 
ger cars and light trucks is now 
limited to 70 per cent of the quan- 
tity manufactured in the corre- 
sponding three months of 1941, 
under a new order issued by J. H. 
Berry, motor vehicles controller. 
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The new order permits the manu- 
facture of essential replacement 
parts for heavy trucks, busses and 
truck trailers, under a quota set 
at 125 per cent of the quantity 
produced in the corresponding 
three months of 1941. 

The order also restricts distrib- 
uters’ inventories in Eastern Can- 
ada to a 60-day supply, while in 
Western Canada they are restrict- 
ed to a 90-day supply. 
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MULTIPLE V- BELT DRIVES 
The Complete drive or 
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PYOTT FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 


328 NORTH SANGAMON STREET + CHICAGO 
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Automotive Industry Output 
32 Per Cent Ahead of 1941 
Detroit 


© ¢ © Automotive industry produc- 
tion and employment are at ail- 
time record highs, it was reported 
by the Automotive Council for 
War Production, with the industry 
producing weapons at an annual 
rate of $5,400,000,000. This is 32 
per cent ahead of the average rate 
of production of non-military items 
in 1941, which marked the indus- 
try’s peak year for peace time. 

Pay rolls were said to be increas- 
ing by 40,000 workers per month. 
As of August. it was estimated 
there were 809,000 men and women 
turning out munitions in automo- 
tive plants, a figure 6 per cent 
above previous peaks and 20 per 
cent above a year ago. Current 
uptrends are expected to continue, 
barring shortages of materials or 
man-power. 

Twenty-nine companies are now 
in production on military vehicles 
ranging from trucks to tank de- 
stroyers and other armored units; 
eight companies are making tanks; 
six are making marine engines of 
various types and sizes, one of 
which is supplying more than half 
of diesel engines used by the Navy. 
Seven companies are in production 
on, and an eighth has nearly com- 
pleted tooling on, artillery pieces. 
Seven companies are turning out 
aircraft engines, and two others 
are preparing for similar opera- 
tions; nine are building fuselage 
subassemblies; and five have con- 
tracts to produce complete aircraft. 





Allwork Acting Chief of 
Plumbing, Heating Branch 
Washington 


© ee Resignation of W. Walter 
Timmis as chief of the Plumbing 
and Heating Branch was announc- 
ed last Thursday by A. I. Hender- 
son, WPB Deputy Director Gen- 
eral for Industry Operations. Mr. 
Timmis resigned to join the armed 
services. Ronald Allwork, New 
York, who recently had been ap- 
pointed deputy chief of the branch, 
was named acting chief. Before 
joining the WPB staff, Mr. All- 
work was a specialist in the prep- 
aration of specifications data for 
building products. He has been 
associated with many plumbing 
and heating companies. 
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BLANK CUTTER: Oxy-acetylene cut- 
ting is now being used in cutting 
blanks from alloy steel for forging 
into tractor driving links for army 
tanks. The bar stock is fed into the 
machine on rollers, positioned by 
guide stops and cut two at a time. 
This view shows a cut being made. 


Greensboro to Richmond 
|75-Mile Line Approved 


Washington 


©eeThe Department of Com- 
merce on Monday announced that 
DPC, upon recommendation of the 
Office of the Petroleum Coordina- 
tor has agreed to finance the con- 
struction of an 8-in. pipe line from 
Greensboro, N. C., to a point near 
Richmond, Va., a distance of about 
175 miles. The line, to carry 30,- 
000 bbl. a day of gasoline and light 
petroleum products, will cost $3,- 
600,000 and it is expected to be in 
operation in approximately 4 
months. To be built of second- 
hand pipe this line, together with a 
privately financed feeder line from 
the Houston-Beaumont area of 
Tex. to Baton Rouge, La., will pro- 
vide a through pipe line movement 
to the east coast of petroleum prod- 
ucts originating in the Texas- 
Gulf Coast area. 

The Plantation Pipe Line Co., 
which is constructing the line, now 
has a line from Baton Rouge to 
Greensboro with a daily capacity of 
60,000 bbl. This will be increased 
30,000 bbls. daily by installation of 
additional pumping stations. 





Scores of Specialists 
Trained By Carboloy 


©°¢e¢QOver 200 carbide tool spe- 
cialists were trained for some 100 
major U. S. industrial concerns 
during the first six months of 1942 
at the training school operated at 
its Detroit plant by Carboloy Co., 
Inc., according to K. R. Beardslee, 
sales manager. 

Designed for advanced training 
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of men who will have complete 
responsibility in a given plant for 
all phases relating to the design, 
application, and care of carbide 
cutting tools, the one-week course 
represents the most intensive 
training of its kind in the country, 
it is stated. Currently the Carbo- 
loy Co. reports a five-week backlog 
in reservations for training cour- 
ses for which no charge is made. 


Cincinnati 


HYPRO 


48" 
Double 


Housing 


| PLANER 





Pyramid Housings ¢ Herringbone Gears 


Note the extreme width of the pyramid type housings now available on all 
size Hypro Planers. A wide, heavy tongue, cast integral with the bed, holds 
housings in alignment. Write for Bulletin 135. 


PLANERS - PLANER MILLERS - BORING MILLS 


SS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WPB to Return "On-Time" 
PRP Quotas by Oct. 1-15 
Washington 


eeePRP certificates for the 
fourth quarter of 1942 will be re- 
turned to applicants beginning the 
latter part of this week, it was an- 
nounced on Tuesday by Ernest 
Kanzler, WPB director general for 
operations. The certificates of 
those companies with major war 
contracts will be returned to them 


INDUSTRY 


NEWS OF 


before Oct. 1, and all fourth quar- 
ter applications which were re- 
ceived on time will be returned by 
Oct. 15, a WPB spokesman said. 
According to WPB, applications 
have been analyzed, the total esti- 
mated requirements have been 
balanced against available sup- 
plies and material and the pro- 
gram adjustment committee has 
made its recommendations for cut- 
ting back the requirements to bal- 
ance the supply. These recommen- 
dations will be passed on finally 


nnn ne eee EEUU EEE! 


DEPENDABILITY 


is a vital requirement 
in Ore Transfer Cars 


Today's machinery, in order to meet the de- 


mands of our 24-hour a 


day schedules, must 


be dependable. Atlas Ore Transfer Cars are 
of Heavy-duty construction throughout, fo as- 
sure continuous and efficient operation. Com- 
plete sizes and types to meet all operating 


conditions. 


* * * 


* * 


Blast Furnace Scale Charging Cars 


Skips " 


Ore Transfer Cars 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


The ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


ENGINEERS 


1100 IVANHOE RD, 
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by the WPB Requirements Com- 
mittee on Sept. 23 and final proc- 
essing of the fourth quarter PRP 
applications will begin immedi- 
ately. 

As a hedge, priorities regula- 
tion No. 11 pertaining to interim 
operations was modified by an 
amendment at the same time. As 
previously, companies which have 
not yet received their fourth quar- 
ter certificates may order up to 40 
per cent of their estimated fourth 
quarter requirements for delivery 
in October. The amendment pro- 
vides, however, that they may not 
apply preference ratings, before 
receiving their certificates, to 
more than 70 per cent of their 
estimated fourth quarter require- 
ments, and they may not apply 
ratings under the interim proce- 
dure to a greater volume of mate- 
rial than they actually put into 
production in the first two months 
of the third quarter—namely, dur- 
ing July and August of 1942. 





Engineers to Hear 
Water Conference Papers 


© ¢ © Speakers and subjects of 
papers for third annual water 
conference to be held Nov. 9-10, 
1942, in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, under auspices of the 


Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 
F. N. Speller, consulting metallurgist, 


Pittsburgh, on Review of Recent Develop- 
ments on Under Water Paints and Coat- 


ings. 
Dr. R. B. Mears, research engineer, 
Aluminum Research Laboratories, New 


Kensington, Pa., on The Use of Chemical 
Inhibitors for Aluminum Equipment. 

J. A. Holmes, director of service, Na- 
tional Aluminate Corp., Chicago, on The 
Use of Chlorophenols in Slime Control 
for Condensers and Cooling Equipment. 

Prof. Frederick G. Straub, research 
professor, Univ. of Ill, Urbana, Ill, on 
Solubility of Salts in Steam at High Pres- 
sures 

S. E. Tray, water treatment engineer, 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, on Some 
Thoughts on the Treatment of Water for 
Power Plants Equipment Other Than 
Boilers. 

Dr. S. F. Whirl, chief chemist, Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh; T. E. Purcell, gen- 
eral supt. power stations, Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, on Protection Against 
Embrittlement by pH Phosphate Control. 

A. E. Griffin, assistant director, techni- 
cal service division, Wallace and TMernan 
Co., Newark, on Bacterial Metabolism and 
Corrosion. Mr. W. K. Grubaugh, bac- 
teriologist, research laboratory, Wallace 
and Tiernan Co., Newark, will collaborate 
on this paper. 

Harry A. Faber, research chemist, The 
Chlorine Institute, New York, on War 
Time Possibilities of Water Supply Con- 
tamination. 

S. B. Applebaum, vice-pres., technical 
director, The Permutit Co., New York, on 
The Use and Application of the Spiractor 
in Cold Lime and Soda Ash Water Soft- 
ening. 

W. A. Darby, sales engineer, The Dorr 
Co., Ine., New York, on The Use and 
Aponlication of the Hydro-Treater. 

". K. Lindsay, chief chemist, National 
Aluminate Corp., Chicago, on The Use and 
Application of Resinous Zeplite in the 
Water Treatment and Other Fields. 
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BOLT SUBSTITUTE: Faced with dif- 
ficulty in obtaining bolts to fasten 
covers over outlets on oil and water 
coolers, an Eastern manufacturer 
turned to steel strapping as a solu- 
tion. The simplicity of the operation 
is plainly evident in this view. 
Acme Steel Co., supplier of the steel 
strapping states that costs for this 
operation were reduced 86 per cent 
and ... this crafty manufacturer is 
probably saying “nuts” to bolts. 


Two Factors Ease 
Birmingham Coke 
Birmingham 


e ¢ ¢ There is less tenseness of de- 
mand from commercial consumers 
for coke produced in the Birming- 
ham district, and this current eas- 
ing is attributed to two factors: 

The first is increased coking 
capacity and the second is the in- 
creasing limitations by the War 
Production Board on the use and 
distribution of pig iron for which 
coke is used for melting. 


Camacho Also Heads 
Mexican Steel Company 


Monclova, Mex. 

eeeThe new steel mill being 
built here with the aid of a United 
States loan has elected President 
Avila Camacho as company presi- 
dent and named Indalecio Prieto, 
former Premier of the Spanish 
republic, to the board of directors. 
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WPB Cites Increase in 
War Production Drive 
Washington 


©eeThe War Production Drive 
headquarters of WPB report a 
substantial increase in the num- 
ber of labor-management commit- 
tees in war plants. Last month 
the number of committees in- 


creased 23.2 per cent over July’s 
total of 1303. This figure reflects 
an increase of 16.8 per cent in the 
number of war workers so organ- 
ized. The greatest increase in 
committees was noted in plants 
producing machinery, engines and 
tanks while the greatest increase 
in number of workers occured in 
plants making machine tools, ma- 
chinery and ships. 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY PERMAFLECTORS 


SILVERED GLASS 


Comsewe Critical War Materials 





Decrease Spoilage — Reduce Accidents — Speed Production 








LIGHT! — Where You Need It! ... dW 
For FULL illumination of Parts Bins, Tool Crib Bins and | 


Shelves, Carton Stacks, File Rooms — wherever you need 
QUICK, ACCURATE SEEING from top to bottom — use 
Permaflectors LS-60, especially designed for this purpose. 


In YOUR PLanT! 


Need MORE light, BETTER light 
here and there in your production 
line? © Put in Permaflector 
"Auxiliaries" — the high-efficiency, 
silvered-glass reflectors that put 
the light where you need it, as you 
want it! © A size and shape for 
any desired distribution. © Easily, 
quickly, inexpensively installed 
without affecting work flow. © 
Use Minimum Critical War Mate- 
rials! © Specify Permaflectors! © 
A Pittsburgh lighting engineer will 
be glad to go over your plant 
without obligation! 
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Easily. Quickly, inexpensively installed! Prompt delivery! 


PITTSBURGH 


pinspues REFLECTOR CoO. 


410 OLIVER BLDG. 






Permaflector 
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Three Cargo Planes Awarded 
To Kaiser and Hughes 
Washington 


© ¢ ¢ Three 60-ton twin hull cargo 


planes will be built by Henry J. 
Kaiser and Howard Hughes. This 
was announced by WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson last Friday. A 
DPC letter of intent forbidding 
Mr. Kaiser and Mr. Hughes from 
making a profit out of the $18,000,- 
000 contract authorizes the build- 
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ers to proceed with the design, 
engineering and construction of 
the flying boats. The planes will 
be made of duramold, a combina- 
tion of plywood and plastic ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Nelson said that while this 
work is proceeding Mr. Kaiser will 
draw up plans for a plant in which 
planes of this type could be pro- 
duced on a volume basis, so that 
construction of the plant would be 
started at any time the military 
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services decide that they want sub- 
stantial numbers of this type of 
plane. 

Engineering and_ construction 
are to be done under the direction 
of Mr. Hughes in his plant at Cul- 
ver City, Cal. Design and engi- 
neering are to be approved by rep- 
resentatives of the National Advi- 
sory Commission for Aeronautics 
and the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. Time for completion of the 
experimental cargo planes is esti- 
mated to be an average of eight 
months. 





August Ore Consumption 


Down 20,643 Gross Tons 
Cleveland 


ee ¢ Lake Superior iron ore con- 
sumption during August, tetaling 
7,155,202 gross tons, was slightly 
lower than July consumption, which 
amounted to 7,175,845 gross tons, 
according to the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association. Repairs on 
blast furnaces plus the fact that 
two furnaces were dismantled dur- 
ing the month accounted for the 
slightly lower consumption that 
was witnessed during the previous 
month. The cumulative consump- 
tion of iron ore up to Sept. 1, 1942, 
was 56,271,764 gross tons, as com- 
pared to 49,712,949 gross tons for 
the same period in 1941. 

Total stocks as of Sept. 1 were 
43,236,172 tons, as compared to 
37,326,533 gross tons a month ago 
and 36,468,769 gross tons a year 
ago. These stocks, as well as con- 
sumption statistics, are for both 
United States and Canada. 

On Sept. 1, there were 170 
American and 9 Canadian blast fur- 
naces in blast, with 10 American 
and no Canadian furnaces down. 
However, during the month, two 
furnaces of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. were dismantled and one new 
furnace of American Rolling Mill 
Co. was blown in. Consequently, 
on Sept. 1 there were 189 furnaces 
in United States and Canada as 
compared to 190 a month ago and 
186 a year ago. 

American produced ore, from 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin mines, passed the 2,000,000,000 
gross ton mark some time during 
the latter part of the past week. 
Shipments up to Sept. 1 were 


1,992,799,394 gross tons, which left 
but 7,200,606 tons to reach the 2 
billion ton mark. 











GREASING THE SKIDS: This famil- 
iar term, fully appreciated by most 
public officials around election time, 
aptly describes the operation being 


performed by this workman at 


Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Ship- 
yard, Inc. In this instance the 
greasing is an essential operation 
which will insure this sleek tanker 
of sliding gracefully down the ways 
at its launching the following day. 


G.M. Consolidates 
Moraine and Delco Divisions 
Dayton, Ohio 


® © © Consolidation of the Moraine 
Products Division and the Delco 
Brake Division of General Motors 
has been announced. The con- 
solidated division will be known 
as the Moraine Products Division. 

Head of the new division will 
be Bernard A. Brown as general 
manager. Mr. Brown is now gen- 
eral manager of the Delco Brake 
Division. Earl S. Patch, who has 
been active in the development of 
the powdered metal products of 
the Moraine division, will con- 
tinue with similar responsibilities 
in the new division. 
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Government Experiments 


On Less Tin for Fish Cans 


Washington 


© ¢ © Laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s Wildlife Ser- 
vice are conducting experiments to 
determine the adaptability for fish 
canning of tinplate having one- 
third to one-half the present tin 
content. Harold L. Ickes, in his ca- 
pacity of Coordinator of Fisheries, 
said that the fishing industry has 
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customarily used about 1600 gross 
tons of tin annually. If the amount 
normally consumed can be reduced, 
800 to 1000 tons of tin can be saved. 


Chief among the substitute ma- 
terials under test are electrolytic 
tinplate, bonderized steel plate, and 
specially treated paper and wood. 
The paper and wooden products are 
being tested only where heat pros- 
essing and hermetic sealing are not 
involved. 








Conveyors link 
assembling 
Operations 
in this 


shop 


Mosr TELLING “FORCE” on the Allied side 
is a well known U. S. supremacy—greater production— 


via streamline-flow factory methods. 


The same keen- 


minded Conveyor engineers who have contributed to 
this world supremacy in “licking costs” in peace-time, 
now double their efforts to “lick the Jap and the Nazi”. 
High-speed, effortless material handling is definitely 


among the Allied “forces.” 


If you have a handling 


problem, write LOGAN, 545 Cabel, Louisville, Ky. 
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Conveyors. 
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Direct War Use Claims 
75% of Steel Output 


© © © More than 75 per cent of the 
nation’s steel output of 5,300,000 
tons a month now is going into 
direct war use and the remainder 
into such essential industries as 
railroads, machinery manufacture, 
and the like, David F. Austin, act- 
ing chief, WPB Iron and Steel 
Branch, reported Sept. 10. Eighty 
per cent of our steel is being de- 
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livered on ratings of A-1l-a or high- 
er, he added. 

The 5,300,000 tons a month cur- 
rently being delivered represents 
finished steel products, a reduc- 
tion of approximately 30 per cent 
from ingot production of more 
than 7,000,000 tons. In terms of 
plates and shapes, sheets, bars, 
pipe, wire, rails, and the like, the 
United States this year will turn 
out about 62 million tons. This 
is slightly more than 70 per cent 
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EANING production is soaring these days because of the extensive use of 


airless WHEELABRATOR speed-cleaning. 


Faster production with less equipment, less power, less space, less cost is the 
invaluable contribution the WHEELABRATOR is making toward Victory. 


Read some of the performance reports shown below. 


THE WHEELABRATOR SETS 


A FAST PACE 


CHICAGO, ILL.: A 48° x 72'° WHEELABRATOR Tumblast 
requires only 8 minutes to remove annealing scale and 4 to 
5 minutes to rough clean loads weighing from 1,000 to 2,000 


Ibs. in this large jobbing foundry. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: The installation of a 6' Plain WHEEL- 
foundry to 
rtment and speed-up shipment 


ABRATOR Tablast enabled this large jobbin 
reorganize its cleaning de 
of castings to war production customers. 


SPARTANSBURG, S. C.: Approximately 22 tons of 


castings are cleaned in less than five hours in a 


ray iron 
<a 


THE AIRLESS 

WHEELABRATOR 

BRINGS YOU THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


1. High-speed clean- 
ing 

2. Low cleaning cost 

3. Reduces horse- 
power 












WHEELABRATOR Tumblast at this large textile machinery 
company. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.: By __ installin a special two-wheel 
WHEELABRATOR Cabinet, this railroad parts manufacturer 
was able to clean reservoir castings, much faster, more 
thoroughly, and at a 50% saving in cost. 


MILWAUKEE, WISC.: This large manufacturing company 
cleans 2,000 pound loads of malleable pipe fittings in ten 
minutes in a 48"' x 42'' WHEELABRATOR Tumblast. 
TOLEDO, OHIO: This large jobbing foundry cleans forty to 
fifty tons of green and annealed steel castings in fifteen 
hours on a special WHEELABRATOR Tablast. 
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510 SOUTH BYRKIT STREET MISHAWAKA. INDIANA 
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11. Insures accurate 


Bast Cleaning and Dut Control Engineers | 





4. Conserves space 

5. Reduces breakage 

6. Speeds up ma- 
chining and grind- 
in 

7. Lengthens tool life 

8. Simplifies inspec- 
tion 

9. Improves appear- 

1) 


















ance 

. Provides perfect 
bond for final fin- 
ishing 







hardness tests 
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of the 86 million ingot tons the na- 
tion is expected to produce. The 
remaining 30 per cent goes back 
into the furnaces in the form of 
scrap. 

This is the way the nation’s in- 
got production has grown since 
1939: 


1939—52,798,714 net tons. 

1940—66,982,686 net tons. 

1941—82,927,557 net tons. 

1942—86,000,000 net tons (esti- 
mated). 


To make this increased produc- 
tion possible, steel-making capac- 
ity, that is, rated capacity as dis- 
tinct from actual production, has 
been stepped up correspondingly. 
At the end of 1939, it was 81 mil- 
lion tons; 1940, 84 million; 1941, 
88 million. By the end of 1942 
capacity probably will reach 93 
million tons and by mid-1943, 98 
millions. 

Current production is far ahead 
of the best Axis nations can do, 
including the German-controlled 
countries of Europe. Axis steel 
production was approximately 74 
million ingot tons in 1941. The 
United Nations that same year 
controlled more than 65 per cent 
of the world’s steel output. 

Mr. Austin pointed out that the 
war items being made of the five 
million tons of finished steel a 
month include: 


Tanks: It takes about 38 tons of steel 
to make a medium tank and the United 
States is turning out a lot of them. 

Ships: Present goals are for 8 million 
tons of dead-weight shipping this year 
and 16 million tons in 1943. Each cargo 
ship of the Liberty type now being made 
in quantity under direction of the Mari- 
time Commission calls for approximately 
4500 tons of rough steel. Current produc- 
tion is around 70 ships a month. 

Planes: The big four-engine bombers 
take 15 tons of steel each. Fighter planes 
take 3% tons and the other types fall in 
between. 

Guns: Some of our anti-aircraft guns 
use up 14 tons of steel each; thousands 
of rifles, machine guns, anti-tank guns, 
and howitzers use steel, all the way up 
to the giant 16-inchers that take 576 tons 
of steel each. 


Thousands of additional tons of 
steel are going into naval ships, 
airplane carriers, submarines, de- 
stroyers; into peeps and jeeps and 
armored cars and trucks; into 
ammunition and aerial bombs (it 
takes half a ton of steel to make 
one of the 2,000-pound bombs the 
British have been dumping on 
German cities lately); into bayo- 
nets and helmets and radio equip- 
ment and the thousand and one 
odds and ends that accompany a 
modern army into war. 

The United States is building 
barracks for soldiers and these 
buildings require some steel even 
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when they are built of wood. We 
devoted 55,000 tons of steel a 
month to nails in 1940. This year 
that is being upped to 72,000 tons. 

Then there are hangars for air- 
planes and machine shops to re- 
pair them; submarine nets for 
harbors; steel for Dutch Harbor, 
steel for Eritrea, steel for the 
British, steel for the Russians, 
steel around the world. 

Steel to build synthetic rubber 
plants, aviation gasoline plants, 
new chemical plants, new steel 
plants, new aluminum plants and 
new airplane plants, is necessary. 
We have to continue to make ma- 
chine tools and mining machinery 
and we cannot cut off completely 
the supplies of steel to the rail- 
roads, the oil industry, the farm 
machinery manufacturers, the 
utility companies and other es- 
sential industries. They are not 
getting much steel these days, 
but they do have to have some. 

Mr. Austin said the problem of 
steel is one of proper scheduling 
and planning in order to come out 
even on a well-balanced war pro- 
duction program, based upon the 
amount of material available. 
Scheduling has been a tough prob- 
lem so far, he said. After Pearl 
Harbor we roared out to make 
all of everything we could. We 
stopped the production of civilian 
articles so there was plenty of 
steel available for every factory 
for a while. Now the time has 
come when the program must be 
brought into balance. It’s just 
now that we must make our 5 mil- 
lion tons of production fit a de- 
mand of around 9 million tons a 
month. 


One important reason the pro- 
gram is out of balance today is 
that the resourcefulness of Amer- 
ican industry, when sent to war, 
could not be foreseen. This coun- 
try had had no experience in 
fabricating implements of war. 
We did not know what our produc- 
tion men could do until they got 
to doing it. Today our factories 
are turning out some parts faster 
than anyone dreamed it could be 
done a few months ago. Rifling 
a gun barrel is one of the most 
delicate machining tasks of all. 
It now is being one in one-thirtieth 
of the time it took a few months 
ago. It used to take more than 
six hours to counterbore 280 holes 
in the crankcase of an aircraft en- 
gine. It’s being done now in 65 
minutes. And so it goes. 


NEWS OF INDUSTRY 

The result is that we have a 
capacity to “chew up” steel faster 
than we can make it. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot make the “‘chew- 
ing up” capacity the yardstick for 
war production. Steel-making ca- 
pacity has to be that yardstick 
because it cannot be increased as 
rapidly as can the plants which 
consume steel. That is why some 
plants operating on war contracts 
have had to slow down at times 
for lack of materials. 

Also in the picture is the fact 
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tional Metal Congress. 


Visit the Kennametal Booth C-110 at the Na- 
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that big steel users must receive 
a substantial quantity of the steel 
they consume some time in ad- 
vance of its use. We are pouring 
steel into a vast industrial pipe- 
line today that will not emerge 
as finished: products for several 
months. This—which is also a 


scheduling problem — means that 
the quantity of steel being ordered 
today is the reflection of future 
production rather than current 
production. 
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Money is not now the only 


value ree on time. The war has forced time lost to be measured 
now in lives lost in our armed forces. 


Every minute gained in our production system means saving sol- 
diers' lives for further action against the enemy. 


KENNAMETAL has met the nation's demand for increased produc- 
tion. KENNAMETAL bores, turns, and faces steels faster than ordi- 
nary carbides. In addition, tough jobs such as cutting hard welds, 
and steels up to 550 Brinell hardness, and making jump cuts, are 
handled quickly by KENNAMETAL. 


To step up your plant's production on boring, turning, facing and 
milling operations—get KENNAMETAL, the All-American Carbide. 


Write for the Vest Pocket Manual which gives 
complete information on this superior steel-cutting 
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They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 
the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 


The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
have a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna has the swaging machines from 3%" 
to 4" and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 


, if (TS A QUESTION OF TAPERING. 


| SIZING ORREDUCING OF ROUND SOUDS jf 
NE OR TUBING... 


‘4k ETNA @ 
| aan 


TOLEDO 





Atop the roof o 4 /Dunbar spring 
plant is perches ll. ..summoning 
the wo: 5 i ring. ..sending 
them home night. This bell also 
per: Smmunity service .. . for, 
mes at nine in the evening, 

ll children home and to bed. 

Bell still rings... the tradition 

fost forgotten. But the tradition of 

e workmanship still goes on in the 


hands of another generation of spring- 
makers, whose talents are actively en- 
gaged in helping to meet the crisis of 
1942. 


Ze 


Dunbar Bros.Co,, prise, connecticut 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 
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AISI Booklet Tells How to 
Black Out Steel Plants 


e e @ Already a much discussed 
subject, mostly from the stand- 
point of British experiences, the 
protection of steel plants during 
air raids is described generally in 
a new booklet produced by the 
American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. The booklet describes the 
selection of personnel and organ- 
ization of an air raid protection 
staff, the establishment of zones, 
sectors and posts, outlines the 
duties of the air raid staff during 
an emergency and gives other es- 
sential information and _ vital 
facts necessary to efficient steel 
plant protection under bombard- 
ment. The booklet is well illus- 
trated with detailed organization 
charts. 

Of particular interest to steel 
men are the specific instructions 
given for blacking-out the steel- 
works and coke ovens. Briefed 
versions of these’ instructions 
are: 

Coke Plants 

Coke plant operations are de- 
scribed as such that a work-stop- 
page, which means a cessation of 
charging and pushing, can be en- 
forced for a period up to one hour 
without losing production that 
could not be made up. The glow 
of the hot coke and the steam from 
quenching are said to be equally 
visible at night. 

Blast Furnaces 

When advanced notice of a raid 
is given, it is possible to run the 
furnaces “on check” thereby de- 
laying the cast by a period of up 
to an hour, timed with the expect- 
ed occurrence of the raid. Pig ma- 
chines should be shut down with 
all pig quenched below the glow 
point. 

Bessemer Converter 

Since converter cycles are usu- 
ally no longer than 10 to 20 min., 
at the sound of an alarm the ves- 
sel should be emptied and turned 
down to eliminate the glow. Cin- 
der pans should be sprayed to 
eliminate the glow and the hot 
steel from the vessel taken under 
cover and teemed immediately. 
Hot molds are to be covered. 
Glowing ladles should be moved 
under cover. 

Open Hearth 

Open hearth operations can be 

slowed down when a raid is an- 


a 
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ticipated so that tapping will not 
occur during the black-out peri- 
od. If a tapping is in progress, 
the steel should be teemed as soon 
as possible, the ingot molds cov- 
ered and the glowing ladle turned 
toward the furnace wall. Hot in- 
gots or molds in the yards are to 
be moved under cover. The fact 
that open hearth operations are 
conducted under roof considerably 
lessens the problem. 


Lincoln Publishes 7th Edition 
Of Arc Welding Handbook 


Cleveland 


ee¢e¢tIn the 7th edition of “Pro- 
cedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice,” published 
by the Lincoln Electric Co., the 
authors have made every effort to 
provide as much complete and up 
to date information as possible to 
meet the needs of war industries 
using welding practice. The book 
has been greatly enlarged over 
previous editions and now contains 
1308 pages and 1810 illustrations. 

New information is given in the 
handbook on such _ subjects of 
welding symbols, allowable stres- 
ses, pre-heating for welding, stress 
relieving, speeds and costs of 
welding, the new Fleet-Fillet tech- 
nique, general metallurgical char- 
acteristics of metals and alloys, 
weldability of aluminum alloys, 
tubular construction and appear- 
ance and styling of welded design. 
The publisher acknowledges the 
aid of nearly 300 contributors to 
this edition, which represents the 
23rd printing of the handbook, 
since the first one was issued in 
1938. 

The handbook is divided into 
eight sections: Welding methods 
and equipment (26 pages); tech- 
nique of welding (116 pages); 
procedures, speeds and costs (119 
pages); weld metal and methods 
of testing (30 pages); weldability 
of metals (98 pages) ; welded steel 
construction and machine design 
(204 pages) ; designing of arc weld- 
ed structures (274 pages); and 
typical applications of are weld- 
ing in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and maintenance (439 pages). 
This last chapter, which is a book 
in itself, is illustrated clearly. 

The handbook is bound in semi- 
flexible covers and is sold post- 
paid at $1.50 per copy in the 
United States and $2.00 elsewhere. 
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Metal Cutting 


Here's one saw that doesn't just “hack” away—it cuts quickly and cleanly. 
Study the tooth design—notice the increase in pitch and height from the 
starting end to the back. This means easy starting, swifter cutting without 
chatter or sticking. You'll save time and money with these husky super-sterling 
blades. Ask your mill supply dealer—or write for details today. 


DIAMOND SAW WORKS, INC. 


263 Court St., Buffalo, New York 


Bebe elo wbed Crest Ge) 


BROACH SAW 
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A shot or grit that will blast fast with 
a clean finish. 


This is the only reason why so many 
operators are daily changing to our 
shot and grit, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 


The unprecedented demand for our— 


HARRISON 
ABRASIVE 
CORPORATION 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


MMM |OCHEAT-TREATED STEEL GRIT ae 
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HEAT-TREATED STEEL SHOT et 


We manufacture 
shot and grit for 
endurance 


Heat-Treated Steel Shot and 
Heat-Treated Steel Grit 


has enabled us to expand our pro- 
duction and maintain a quality 
that is more than satisfactory to 
our hundreds of customers all over 
the country. 
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Changes in Loading Rule 
Advocated at Toledo Session 
Toledo 


© ¢e¢ Amendments and exceptions 
sought in an Office of Defense 
Transportation order on railway 
car leading, to go into effect Oct. 
15, were discussed at a meeting 
of the Great Lakes Regional Ad- 
visory Board last week. 

This order, No. 18, was to go 


The War Tempo demands 
methods that save man hours, 
materials and money. Dravo 
direct fired Heaters start warm 
air in circulation at the snap of 
a switch. High heat transfer 
efficiencies make them most 
economical to operate. Fuels 
are gas, light and heavy oil, 
coke oven gas, and anthracite 
or bituminous coal. 
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HIS coal-burning heater is a self-fired unit containing 
its own combustion chamber as well as the motors 
and fans to circulate warm air in the space to be heated. 
It is a “‘life saver” for those sections of the country where 
coal is the only available fuel. One or more heaters of 
this type can be arranged to provide working tempera- (“7 
tures for any size or shape of industrial building. Such © 
a system offers advantages of quick installation, lower 
cost than central steam plant, and flexibility in use to 
provide temporary heat or a permanent heating system. 


Note—the heater shown above is hopper fed; 
bin fed models are also available; 9 sizes of 


self contained units, output capacities from 
750,000 to 4,000,000 B.t.u. per hour. 


Write to us for catalog and specification 
sheets on types you wish to consider. 


NEWS OF 


into effect Sept. 15 but was post- 
poned for 30 days pending con- 
sideration of questions raised by 
shippers. Most of the problems 
discussed at the Regional Advis- 
ory Board meeting dealt with load 
limit requirements set forth in the 
original order. 

One important exception sought 
involved the loading of scrap and 
bulk commodities. It was pointed 
out at the meeting that foundries 
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or stamping firms seldom weigh 
shipments themselves but use 
railroad reports on weights. Feel- 
ing was that the forthcoming or- 
der should provide for a tolerance 
of 5 to 10 per cent below carload 
limit capacity. Thus cars could 
be loaded on an estimation basis 
whereas loading to full limits 
would raise the possibility that 
an overload might develop and 
delay movement of the car while 
it was returned to the shipper 
from the railroad weight station. 

It was also recommended that 
the provision in the original order 
requiring utilization to the load 
limit of all rail cars be changed 
to utilization to marked capacity, 
thus allowing for variance in cars. 

An exemption also was recom- 
mended for small manufacturers 
working with allocated materials. 
It was pointed out that such allo- 
cations make impossible in some 
instances the output of enough 
goods to fill a car. The government 
hope has been that multiple loads 
would develop, produced by several 
manufacturers in a locality to the 
extent that a full car could be 
loaded. But shippers expressed 
belief that this was impractical. 

As the order is now set up, war 
material is exempt from the full 
car requirement when shipped to 
the Army, Navy or other govern- 
ment agencies. The shippers will 
seek an amendment so that actual 
movements of war material in un- 
finished, semi-fabricated or sub- 
assembled stages can be made in 
less than full car lots when mov- 
ing between manufacturing con- 
cerns. 

Definition will also be sought, 
it was decided, of the word “arma- 
ment” in the order. The question 
was raised whether “armament” 
shipments, exempt from full car 
requirements, would cover trucks 
and tanks, as well as guns, etc. 





New Labor Problem Manual 


e¢e¢ A new manual of procedures, 
“Breaking the Skilled Labor Bot- 
tleneck,” just off the press Sept. 1, 
explains what steps to take in 
training new labor, how to spare 
highly trained men for their own 
specialized work, what to do about 
upgrading and many other prob- 
lems. The author is Eugene J. 
Benge, management’ engineer. 
Published by the National Fore- 
man’s Institute, Deep River, Conn., 
$2.50. 
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Labor Highlights 


Full Wage-Farm Powers Close 
. 
Committee Disavows Labor-Control 
7 


Alcoa Strike Threat Ends 


ee Most closely watched activ- 
ity in the labor field today is the 
Congressional struggle to provide 
legislation which will permit the 
President to have his wish to con- 
trol farm prices and wages of war 
industries. Although the texts of 
recent measures drawn up by both 
the House and the Senate have 
shown no discrimination between 
war labor and non-war labor with 
regard to their control by the 
President, it is believed that he 
will confine his activities to the 
limiting of war industry wages. 

This belief is predicated upon the 
fact that war wages will always 
play the major part of wage’s in- 
fluence on inflation and follows a 
policy of doing the big job first 
with the smaller details to be 
ironed out as they occur. How- 
ever, the President’s powers will 
probably be sweeping and fully 
capable of controlling all indus- 
trial wages if this is deemed 
necessary by the Chief Executive. 

Some members of the Senate 
and House Committees on Banking 
and Currency are said to have ex- 
pressed a fear that organized 
labor would fare better than the 
farm group if present measures 
were left as they stood. The Sen- 
ate Committee threw out the 
“little steel” 15 per cent principle 
from their measure while the 
House Committee wrote the same 
principle into theirs with modifi- 
cations which would allow the 
President to raise wages above 
this limit to meet advanced living 
costs. 

Philip Murray, president of 
the CIO, possibly hoping for terms 
even juicier, pronounced the in- 
clusion of the “little steel” for- 
mula in legislation as “thoroughly 
unjust” and held that it: would 
“destroy morale of American 
workers.” From a more liberal 
point of view, the House interpre- 
tation of the bill seems well quali- 
fied and just, in that it not only 
includes a formula which has been 
accepted for wage stabilization, 
but also permits further increases, 
if necessary, on the same accepted 
basis. However, if this safety 


Evidence of Labor Migration 


& 
41 Steel Firms to Show Cause or 
Meet "Big Steel" Wage 


* 
ClO-Bethlehem Sign Agreement 


valve is left in the measure to 
permit higher wages for the in- 
dustrial worker in the face of ris- 
ing costs, it stands to reason that 
the farm price section of the 
measure will necessarily set prices 
at parity with a vent somewhere 
to permit a slow rise at the Presi- 
dent’s discretion. A measure of 
this kind would not seem to im- 
pose very strict inflation restraint 
but does in effect give an immed- 
iate starting place for control and 
places the balance of the power 
directly with the President. 


ee At least second in the inter- 
est of labor this week are the 
recent declarations of Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission with re- 
gard to a fore-shadowed labor- 
control act, which would give 
sweeping powers to the govern- 
ment in labor migration and other 
labor supply problems similar to 
the job-freezing plan recently 
adopted by Canada and the new 
rulings recently imposed on all 
federal employees. Mr. McNutt de- 
clares such a measure “inevitable” 
and states that he believes “the 
people are ready for it.” 

A special House Committee on 
Defense Migration is now study- 
ing methods for full utilization of 
the country’s manpower. A poll of 
the five-man committee disclosed a 
general belief that the job of plac- 
ing labor should be continued on 
a voluntary basis despite the as- 
sertion of Mr. McNutt. However, 
a hint that the government might 
soon act to keep farm workers 
from quitting their jobs for bigger 
paying factory work was dropped 
by Secretray of Agriculture Wick- 
ard, when he said if “a patriotic 
appeal for men to stay on the farm 
won’t work then we will have to 
make some other approach.” 


© @ © Evidence that migration is a 
very real problem that should 
hardly be overlooked by even a 
House Committee on Defense Mi- 
gration, is the recent migration of 
metal miners and other types of 
workers in the West which has 
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CALLING OFF A WAR PLANT 
STRIKE: Employees at the West- 
ern Cartridge Co.’s plant at Alton, 
Ill., returned to their jobs recently 
after a four-day strike following a 
dispute between the company and 
the AFL Chemical Workers Union. 
Shown calling off the strike is Fred 
Olds, an AFL organizer. The dis- 
pute was turned over to the War 
Labor Board for settlement. 


been so severe that last week 12 
western states were declared a 
“critical labor area.” Further evi- 
dence is the action this week by 
a WLB mediation panel which 
recommended pay increases for 
these metal miners of from 2% 
to 15 per cent, thereby setting 
aside the “little steel” formula for 
the first time. The assenting group 
considered this action necessary, 
it was stated, to halt the migration 
to higher paid fields. Apparently 
the decision was based on elim- 
inating inequalities between in- 
dustries competing for the same 
labor which is beyond the scope 
of the 15 per cent formula. 

The dissenting vote of the panel, 
however, struck a note of utmost 
seriousness when they warned 
that departing from the usual 
formula meant demands for simi- 
lar treatment from other critical 
war industries using the same 
leverage as the miners (that of 
migration) and serve to further 
the upward spiral of wages, living 
costs and inflation. This certainly 
adds a new meaning to Mr. Mc- 
Nutt’s declaration that labor con- 
trol may be necessary soon. Labor 
has a new weapon and the first 
battle with it is won except for a 
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WLB public hearing on the case 
Sept. 24. 


41 Firms to "Show Cause" 
Or Grant "Big Steel" Wage 


© © ®In a deliberate action to uni- 
fy the whole iron and steel indus- 
try on the subject of wages and 
to end the “ineffectual” collective 
bargaining negotiations between 
the United Steel Workers of 
America CIO and some 41 steel 
companies, the WLB unanimously 
adopted a resolution Sept. 17 re- 
quiring these companies to show 
cause within the next ten days 
why the board’s rulings in the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. case 
should not apply to them. 

The board’s ruling refers to the 
5Yec. wage increase granted to 
400,000 “Little Steel” employees 
and five subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp. that, in both 
instances, granted retroactive pay 
to February. It is understood, in 
the case of the 41 steel companies 
named in the board’s resolution, 
that the union has been struggling 
ineffectually to get the same terms 
for 200,000 employees of these 
companies without resorting to 
threat of strike. 

The difficulty encountered by the 
union is said to be the unwilling- 
ness of the 41 companies to grant 
the retroactive feature of the rul- 
ing, and in some cases the main- 
tenance of membership clause and 
check-off in the contracts. There 
is some reason to doubt that the 
retroactive feature can be enforc- 
ed legally on at least some of the 
companies involved depending on 
the amount of notice of desire to 
negotiate which may have been 
given by the union in each indi- 
vidual case. Each of the 41 com- 
panies will be given ample oppor- 
tunity in the ten days, following 


issuance of the WLB “show 
cause” order, to submit their 
stand. It will be recalled in the 


Big Steel case that the WLB was 
openly accused, by the minority 
in the decision, of violating the 
sanctity of the contract. Whether 
this issue again enters the conflict 
remains to be seen. 

The WLB pretense that legal 
considerations can possibly make 
any differenece in the outcome of 


its predetermined “decisions” is 
still maintained as the board took 
this novel action at the request of 
the CIO-USW. The text of the 
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board’s dare to show cause fol- 
lows: 

“The United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, under date of Sept. 3 filed with 
the chairman of the National War 
Labor Board a request that the Board 
direct certain companies in the basic 
steel industry to include in_ their 
collective bargaining contracts with 
United Steelworkers of America, all 
provisions contained in the Board’s 
Directive Order of August 26, in the 
case involving Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., et al. A copy of that order is 
attached hereto. Your company is in- 
cluded among those listed. 

“You are hereby requested to sub- 
mit to the Board within 10 days your 
reasons, if any, why the provisions 
contained in the Board’s decision in 
the case of Carnegie - Illinois Steel 
Corp., et al should not be incorporated 
in your contract with the United 
Steelworkers of America.” 

The companies which will be 
ordered to pay a 5%ec. an hour in- 
crease retroactive to Feb. 15, and 
to incorporate the closed shop and 
check-off provisions in their “con- 
tracts” with CIO-USW are as 
follows: 

Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Struthers, 
Ohio; Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; American Locomotive Co., 
Latrobe, Pa.; Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta ; 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh; Continental 
Steel Corp., Indianapolis; Empire Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, Ohio; Jones 
& Lauhglin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; Lat- 
robe Electric Steel Co. Latrobe, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Sharon 
Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa.; Stanley Works 
(American Tube & Stamping Division), 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp., Bridgeville, Pa.; Acme Steel Co., 
Riverdale, Ill.; American Chain & Cable 
Co., Page Steel & Wire Division, Mones- 
sen, Pa.; Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling. 
W. Va.; Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa.; 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; National Supply Co., Spang-Chalfont 
Division, Pittsburgh. 

Mackintosh Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh: 
National Erie Corp., Erie, Pa.; National 
Malleable & Steel Casting Co., Sharon, 
Pa.; Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
Easton, Pa.; United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh; Lewis Foundrv 
& Machine Co., Coraopolis, Pa.; Pittsburgh 
Rolls Corp., Pittsburgh: National Alloy 
Steel Co., Blawnox, Pa.; Shenango Fur- 
nace Co., Pittsburgh; Mercer Tube & 
Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. Moltrup Steel 
Products Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.;: Penn 
Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa.; Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati: Wheatland Tube 
Co., Philadelphia; Wyckoff Drawn Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh: Andrews Steel Co., New- 
port, Ky.; Reliance Steel Casting Co., 
Pittsburgh; Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh ; 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa.; Jud- 
son Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif.: Vana- 
dium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa.; Co- 
lumbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh. 


we 

WLB Refuses Migration Curb 
Buffalo 

e©eeThe WLB rejected the rec- 
ommendation of mediator, Benja- 
min Aaron, that they grant a 
six cent wage increase to employees 
of the J. H. Williams Co. after 
learning that both the company 
and USW-CIO representatives ad- 
mitted that the raise was not 
necessary to meet increased living 
costs. Mr. Aaron is said to have 
recommended the pay raise solely 








to insure a stable labor supply for 
the company. This was, presum- 
ably, a migration curb but might 
have back-fired by drawing work- 
ers from other strategic Buffalo 
industries had the increase been 
granted. 


WLB Names G-M Pay Increase 


Washington 


©eeThe WLB ordered an _in- 
crease of 4c. an hour for 225,000 
General Motors employees in a de- 
cision made public Sept. 18. The 
increase was granted at four cents 
as a means of adjusting wages to 
increased living costs but was 
contrary to the recommendation 
of the panel who heard the case 
and who recommended a five cent 
boost. The panel had asked for 
five cents, estimating 1c. of this 
to offset advanced living costs and 
34%c. to narrow a_ differential 
existing between G-M and Ford 


wage levels. 
fe 


Canada Asked to Ban 


Independent Unions 
Ottawa 


e©ee¢The Canadian Congress of 
Labor, here last week, adopted a 
resolution asking immediate enact- 
ment of legislation which would 
outlaw the company union and 
make collective bargaining com- 
pulsory. The resolution is reported 
to have called on the government 
“to set an example of genuine 
democracy for victory in this war 
by immediately guaranteeing col- 
lective bargaining and_ signed 
union contracts in government 
owned and operated plants.” 


e 
Murray Urges Canadians 
Not to Strike 
Ottawa 


e¢eClO president, Philip Mur- 
ray, in an address here before the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, 
urged Canadian workers to refrain 
from indulging in strikes. He said 
that the United States had come 
to realize that “there must be no 
divisions, no contentions, no slan- 
dering or abusing of each other” 
if this war is to be won. 


“All of us recognize,” he said, 
“that labor must not only play its 
part but that we have to play a 
sacrificial part if we are going to 
have labor unions in this country 
after the war.” 
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New Pricing Procedure for 
Idle or Frozen Material Set 


e ¢ © Idle or frozen materials sold 
under Priorities Regulation No. 13 
may be disposed of at prices com- 
puted f. o. b. present location, 
OPA said Sept. 16. 

As originally issued, Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 204 covering 
such sales provided that a seller’s 
maximum price for such materials 
when sold in the form originally 
received by the seller was that 
established by any dollars-and- 
cents maximum price regulation 
applicable to the sale. Where no 
such regulation was applicable, 
the seller could charge the deliv- 
ered price which his’ supplier 
could have charged. In many cases 
under the original arrangement, 
especially where maximum prices 
were established on a delivered 
basis or where the seller was ship- 
ping towards a_ basing point, 
freight absorption caused a sub- 
stantial reduction in the seller’s 
net return on a sale. 

This procedure is now changed. 
Amendment No. 1 to Regulation 
No. 204 (Idle or Frozen Materials 
Sold Under Priorities Regulation 
No. 13), effective Sept. 16, now 
provides that idle and frozen ma- 
terial which is in the form origin- 
ally purchased may be sold as 
follows: 

1. If sold to a producer of the same o1 
a similar material, the maximum price is 
_— price that the seller and buyer agree 


2. If sold to any other authorized buy- 


er the maximum price, f.o.b. the present 
location of the material, is determined 
by using the delivered cost, including all 


transportation charges that the seller 


would be permitted to incur for the ma- 
terial if purchased from his original sup- 
plier under the presently applicable maxi- 
mum price regulation. 

If the quantity being disposed 
of is smaller than that originally 
purchased, the seller must com- 
pute his maximum prices on the 
basis of the quantity which was 
purchased and not the quantity 
being sold. 

If the seller cannot identify the 
quantity originally purchased, the 
quantity last purchased shall be 
considered as the quantity origin- 
ally purchased. 

Where the original supplier has 
no maximum price, the holder may 
use his actual delivered cost as 
his maximum price f. o. b. present 
iocation of the material. 

The new pricing procedure is 


designed to speed voluntary liqui- 
dation of idle and frozen mate- 
rials by permitting the seller to 
pass on to the buyer the trans- 
portation charges from seller’s to 
buyer’s location. 

On items such as iron and steel, 
copper, and many other materials, 
the procedure should be especially 
helpful. It has been pointed out 
that a holder of idle or frozen 
materials who refused to sell vol- 
untarily and forced the Govern- 
ment to employ its requisitioning 
powers under the old procedure 
might actually be able to realize 
a larger return in the requisition- 
ing proceedings in some instances 
than he could by voluntary sale. 

OPA stressed that the new pro- 
cedure cuts across all OPA regu- 
lations which establish dollars- 
and-cents maximum prices for 
sales by any person. For example, 
Revised Price Schedule No. 15 on 
copper provides that the maximum 
price for sales of electrolytic cop- 
per in carload lots is 12c, delivered 
Connecticut Valley points, plus or 
minus the differentials normally 
prevailing Aug. 11, 1941, for deliv- 
ery to other points. Under that 
schedule if a person holding 50 
tons of frozen electrolytic copper 
at Waterbury, Connecticut, sold 
the copper to a buyer in Rome, 
New York, considered for pricing 
purposes as a Connecticut Valley 
point, the maximum price deliv- 
ered at Rome would be 12c¢ with 
the seller being forced to absorb 
the freight from Waterbury to 
Rome. Under the new procedure 
provided in Amendment No. 1 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 
204, however, the holder of the 
copper would be permitted to 
charge the buyer 12c, f. o. b. 
Waterbury, passing on to the 
buyer the freight from Waterbury 


to Rome. 
= 


Price Exceptions 


© ¢e¢Northwestern Motor Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., applied for a 
higher price on its railway motor 
cars, equipped with a Ford V-8 
motor. OPA permitted a $60 per 
unit increase in Amendment 18 to 
Schedule No. 136. 

Brush Beryllium Co. was given 
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OPA permission to pay a premium 
price for certain kinds of copper 
chips. The action constitutes an 
exception to Price Schedule 12. 

Navajo Fluorspar Mines has 
been given a price exception on 
an acid grade of fluorspar. In two 
other exceptions under Price 
Schedule 126, OPA has deter- 
mined maximum prices for cera- 
mic and acid grades produced by 
James W. Patton Co. which had 
not been offered for sale Jan. 2, 
1942. OPA has also approved a 
price for an acid grade of Indiana 
Metals Co. which was not offered 
for sale Jan. 2. 


Castings Defined 


© e © OPA announced Sept. 18 
that the definition of steel cast- 
ings, Revised Price Schedule No. 
41 (Steel Castings), has been 
changed to make it clear that it 
covers both rough and machine 
castings. 

Amendment No. 3 to the Sched- 
ule, effective Sept. 24, states that 
“steel castings” means cast steel 
objects “whether rough or ma- 
chined.” Previously the words 
“whether rough or machined” did 
not appear in the definition. 

OPA pointed out that machin- 
ing operations on a casting per- 
formed by the foundry making 
the casting are covered by Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 41. Ma- 
chining operations on castings 
performed by persons other than 
the original producer are priced 
under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 136 (Machines and Parts and 
Machinery Services). 


Ford Tractor Prices Up 


© © © Ford Motor Co. was granted 
permission to increase the price 
of its agricultural tractor (Fer- 
guson System) by $60, f.o.b. fac- 
tory. 

This price is for the tractor as 
designed and equipped on March 
31, 1942, but with specification 
changes brought about by substi- 
tution of steel for rubber-tired 


wheels. 
. 


Nail Seller Aided 


© © © Nichols Wire & Steel Co. of 
Davenport, Ia., was granted per- 
mission by OPA to charge a base 
price of $2.80 per hundred pounds 
for wire nails sold directly to 
consumers. This represents an in- 
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crease of 25c. per hundred pounds 
over Nichols’ ceiling price of $2.55 
for wire nails. The ceiling price 
of $2.55, however, is to be contin- 
ued for sales to warehouses, job- 
bers, dealers or cther persons for 
resale. 

The price increase was granted 
because Nichols’ ceiling prices 
were not adequate to cover nail 
manufacturing costs, exclusive of 
overhead. The higher price is 
authorized in Order No. 22 under 
Revised Price Schedule No. 6, ef- 
fective Sept. 21. 


* 
OPA to Ration 
Farm Machinery 
Washington 


©°e¢eWPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson has delegated to OPA au- 
thority to ration farm machinery 
and equipment with the further 
right to redelegate the authority 
to the Department of Agriculture. 
Supplementary directive L-1-k, is- 
sued on Monday by the director 
general for operations, gives OPA 
authority to ration all types of 
farm machinery and equipment or 
to turn the rationing control over 
to the Department of Agriculture. 
The directive does not apply to 
repair parts and also excludes 
automobiles, trucks, tracklaying 
tractors, equipment ordered by 
the Department of Agriculture or 
other government agencies and 
other items which do not lend 
themselves to rationing. 


® 
Reject Ceilings May Cut 
Sales Income by |.5 Per Cent 
Pittsburgh 


©°¢e¢The imposition of a new 
price ceiling on the sale of steel 
rejects will have a definite effect 
on total steel sales income and 
some sources here figure the re- 
duction in sales dollar volume 
might approximate 1.5 per cent. 
Steel rejects, wasters and waste 
wasters constitute about 10 per 
cent or more of the total steel sold 
and it is estimated that prices al- 
lowed under the new price ceiling 
for those items will represent re- 
ductions in about half the tonnage 
covered by the new ruling. Most 
of the reductions in price will 
come in those items classed as re- 
jects and which includes bars, 
plates, tube rounds, semifinished 
steel, rejected sheet steel, etc. 
Wasters and waste wasters have 
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always been sold at a discount but 
the other items for some time have 
commanded the same price as 
prime products. 

Some observers believe that the 
reduction in the price of rejected 
billets and other’ semifinished 
steel may result in some of this 
material going back into the open 
hearth. The new ceiling price on 
some rejected semifinished steels 
is not much more than is being 
paid for remote heavy melting 
scrap. Furthermore, the charging 
of rejects back into the furnace 
would mean that that much more 
prime steel could be made, espe- 
cially in view of the high quality 
scrap such rejects would make. 

€ 


MRC Extends Purchase Time 
Washington 


e @¢ © With a view to further stimu- 
lation of domestic production, the 
Metals Reserve Co., has extended 
to Dec. 31, 1943, the terms and 
provisions of its June 1 circular 
concerning the purchase of small 
lots of chrome and manganese 
ores. Such ores may be delivered 
by truckload. Subject to the pro- 
visions of the circular, shipments 
will be accepted by the Govern- 
ment agency at purchase depots 
established at numerous points in 
the United States. 


18 Jobbers Invited to 
Serve on OPA Committee 
Washington 


ee e Price Administrator Hender- 
son has invited 18 warehousemen 
and jobbers to become members 
of a Steel Warehouse and Jobbers 
Advisory Committee which will 
serve as a liaison body between 
OPA and resellers of iron and 
steel products. 

The committee has been created 
to weigh any problems which may 
arise with respect to the prices 
that jobbers and warehousemen 
may charge, price regulations, 
their form, or classifications, dif- 
ferentiations, and amendments and 
adjustments under OPA pricing 
provisions. In keeping with the 
terms of the price control act, the 
committee will be purely advisory. 
The committee may make such 
recommendations to OPA on in- 
dustry problems as it deems ad- 
visable. 

Those invited to serve on the 
committee are: 
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A. W. Herron, Jr., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; Everett D. Graff, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago ; 
Leslie Worthington, Scully Steel Products 
Co., Chicago; Richmond Lewis, Charles 
Cc. Lewis Co., Springfield, Mass. ; William 
G. Carter, Faitoute Iron & Steel Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Peter Cappio, Bushwick Iron 
& Steel Co., Brooklyn; Leslie Edgcomb, 
Edgcomb Steel Corp., Philadelphia; C. H. 
Bradley, W. J. Holliday & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Henry Neef, Gate City Iron 
Works, Omaha, Neb.; Phil Pidgeon, 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis; 
Frederick H. Lovejoy, Wheelock, Lovejoy 
& Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; A. T. Gal- 
braith, Crucible Steel Co., New York; 
A. C. Castle, A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago ; 
H. M. Tayler, Tayler & Spotswood Co., 
San Francisco; J. F. Rogers, Beals, Mc- 
Carthy & Rogers, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Walter Doxsey, American Steel Ware- 
house Association, Inc., Cleveland; Rufus 
Lea, Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La., and Sam Friedman, the 
Nottingham Steel Co., Cleveland. 


Northwestern Steel Aided 


e @e @e Among OPA actions re- 
cently were the following: 

Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., 
permitted to charge $41 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. mill on rerolling billets 
for lend-lease. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., per- 
mitted to: Calculate delivery 
charges for track bolts to be 
shipped from Pittsburgh to Sid- 
ney, Nebr., under Appendix C 
(1368.14) of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 147 from Pitts- 
burgh as an emergency basing 
point; Calculate delivery charges 
for 3000 track bolts to Spring- 
field, Ill., from Pittsburgh as an 
emergency basing point; Calcu- 
late charge on track bolts to 
Tampa, Fla., from Pittsburgh as 
an emergency basing point; Add 
to maximum price for lag screws 
shipped from Pittsburgh to 
Hooks, Tex., an amount equal to 
the difference between the less- 
than-carload lot freight actually 
charged on such shipment and 
the freight that would have been 
charged on such shipment if it 
had been part of a carload lot. 


Electrolytic Plate $4.50 
Pittsburgh 


ee © The small amount of electro- 
lytic tin plate now being sold is 
priced at $4.50 per base box f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh and Gary. This in- 
cludes unassorted sheets. It is un- 
derstood this base price was filed 
with the OPA several weeks ago 
and is now being quoted by those 
manufacturers who are in a posi- 
tion to furnish electrolytic tin 
plate. In the beginning very few 


customers were utilizing electro- 
lytic tin plate because of the small 
quantity made. 
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New Super Rating Established 
For Urgently Needed War Material 


Pittsburgh 


e ¢ ¢ Late last week WPB advised 
steel companies by wire that any 
orders bearing the new PD-637 
were to be filled without question 
and without regard to any other 
rating allocation, directive, or in- 
struction. 

It was said that nothing su- 
persedes orders carrying the PD- 
637 which now becomes the super 
expediting vehicle to make sure 
that urgently needed steel supplies 
which may be a_ bottleneck in 
some war effort will reach the scene 
as soon as they can be made. 


Steel plants were warned not to 
question these instructions and 
not to attempt to confirm them at 
Washington WPB. They were told 
to tell the WPB Iron and Steel 
Branch at Washington what ma- 
terial was covered in the PD-637 
order, when it was to be shipped, 
and what tonnage, if any, it dis- 
placed on rolling mill schedules. 

If this new expediter is used 
sparingly and only when abso- 
lutely necessary, it will have no 
serious effect on mill schedules. 
However, if the power of PD-637 
is indiscriminately used, it will 
serve to neutralize and upset roll- 
ing mill schedules made up from 
Washington quotas or directives 
which are issued each month. 


It is believed that PD-637 will 
accompany only those steel orders 
which are so urgently needed that 
non-delivery of this material at 
once would seriously hamper the 
war effort. In effect this new pri- 
ority rating becomes the “ace in 
the hole” since it supersedes 
everything else. 

co 


Methods Outlined for 
Assignment of Ratings 


e ¢ © Following the announcement 
of the policy under which prefer- 
ence ratings are to be issued only 
by WPB officials, WPB has gone 
one step farther and issued in- 
structions covering the assign- 
ment of preference ratings to 
military and other government 
orders. 

The methods were outlined in 
an announcement of Priorities 


Directive No. 2 by the Director 
General for Operations. 


Recommendations for ratings 
will continue to be initiated by 
the procurement officers. The 
directive provides interim methods 
for approval of ratings assigned 
to individual contracts on Form 
PD-3A, to construction projects 
on forms in the P-19-h series, and 
of re-rating directions on Form 
PD-4K, pending establishment of 
a complete system of review by 
revision of administrative orders 
and instructions. Included among 
the ratings to be reviewed are 
those assigned to Lend-Lease or- 
ders placed by or for a foreign 
government. 


Following counter-signature by 
the appropriate service officer, 
WPB will check ratings assigned 
to see that they are in compliance 
with military priorities directives 
and instructions of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board and with 
WPB regulations, administrative 
orders and instructions. In case 
of disagreement as to interpreta- 
tion, the question will be reviewed 
as the Director General for Opera- 
tions may direct. In disputed 
cases, the decision of the Deputy 
Director General for Priorities 
Control will be final. 


Excepted from the above are 
ratings assigned in the following 
circumstances: 


(a) When the total value of the de- 
livery or deliveries rated by the instru- 
ment does not exceed $500. Purchases 
shall not be divided for the purpose of 
making this exception available. 

(b) When the countersigning by an 
Army or Navy officer takes place outside 
of the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia. 

(c) When the rating is assigned di- 
rectly to a purchase made by a Post Ex- 
change or ship’s service store. 

(d) A purchase made pursuant to ap- 
proval given by a commanding officer, 
commandant, or the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts of the Navy, or by a com- 
manding officer of a defense command of 
the Army, in an emergency where the 
degree of urgency is such that advance 
approval by a WPB official cannot be ob- 
tained, provided that in each such case a 
copy of the rating document is mailed to 
the Director General for Operations within 
24 hours after issuance. 

(e) In such other cases as may be ex- 
cepted, either individually or by classes, 
by or under written authority of the 
Director General for Operations. 


Military construction, defined as 
the construction of facilities 
which will be owned and operated 
for the Army, Navy or Maritime 
Commission, and airport and other 
aircraft facilities to be built or 


owned by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority for the use of the Army 
or Navy, is to be rated by an 
order in the P-19-h series, follow- 
ing application on a form in the 
PD-200 series. The application 
will be countersigned by the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board and 
must be approved in writing by 
an authorized official of WPB be- 
fore issuance. All construction 
other than military construction 
will be rated only by WPB. 

Excepted from the above is 
“command construction,” ordered 
by the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, or the Chief of 
Operations, United States Navy, 
to be built under contract let by 
the Corps of Engineers or the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks in- 
cluding construction of facilities 
for the repair or manufacture of 
finished items of munitions, hav- 
ing a value of less than $500,000, 
and emergency flood control pro- 
jects costing less than $100,000. 
Such construction will be rated by 
procurement officers on Form PD- 
3A and the ratings approved by 
WPB. 


Code Revived Again 
Washington 


© ¢ © After being counted out sev- 
eral times by WPB officials who 
objected to the Production Code 
or Allocation Classification Sys- 
tem because they thought it would 
be superfluous when the PRP is 
put on a product basis in the first 
quarter of 1943, the Code has been 
revived again. Certain groups in 
WPB are determined to continue 
with the Code in spite of the fact 
that it will take three months to 
tabulate the information which at 
that time will not be current 
enough to be of any value. The 
reason for this determination 
seems to be that WPB officials are 
not willing to be embarrassed by 
admitting a mistake but instead 
will insist on business furnishing 
data which WPB will not put to 
any use. 

If the Production Codé is finally 
approved, steel warehouses will 
not be required to comply with the 
regulation. Indeed, one spokes- 
man has said that the procedure 
may be established if the Code is 
approved to grant exemptions to 
industries which fee] that com- 
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pliance with the regulation would 
work undue hardship. 


we 
Action on Hand Tools 
Washington 


©eewWPB last Thursday issued 
simplification schedules covering 
saws, hatchets, adzes and light 
hammers. These simplification 
requirements, designed to concen- 
trate production on fewer lines 
and thus release materials and 
productive facilities for the war 
effort, are contained in Schedule 
Il and III to the hand tools sim- 
plification order L-157. 


Order M-89 Amended 
Washington 


© ¢°¢ Order M-89, controlling allo- 
cation and use of corundum, was 
amended last Wednesday by WPB 
to include control over use of 
corundum in the hands of consum- 
ers, and to write into the definition 
of material covered by the order 
corundum ores and corundum 
superfine flour. Corundum is an 
important industrial abrasive. 

Two new forms, PD-294 and 
PD-294A, are to be used in com- 
plying with the order’s reporting 
provisions, in addition to Form 
PD-293 which was used under the 
old order. 

& 


PD-25F Deadline 
Washington 


© ¢ ¢ Last Saturday was the dead- 
line for consideration of PD-25F 
interim applications for the third 
quarter, under PRP. J. A. Krug, 
Deputy Director General for Prior- 
ities Control, pointed out that ac- 
ceptance of these applications was 
terminated on the date named be- 
cause it would be impossible in 
virtually all cases for a company 
to receive authorization to order 
additional materials on the _ in- 
terim application and actually ob- 
tain delivery before Oct. 1. 


Order P-46 Amended 
Washington 


© © © Designed to expedite instal- 
lation of defense utility facilities, 
WPB has amended Order P-46. 
The amendment provides that sup- 
pliers of utility services to proj- 
ects rated A-5 or better which re- 
quire iron, steel or copper for 
their construction will be granted 
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Ignorance of Priorities 
Held Not Valid Excuse 


e @ e¢ Priority orders being vio- 
lated most frequently in New 
York State and Northern New 
Jersey were reported this week 
by Sydney Hogerton, chief depu- 
ty regional director, to include 
the following: 

M-9-A and M-9-C, governing 
copper; L-41 and L-41-A, con- 


trolling building and _ building 
construction; M-15-B and M-15- 
F, regulating the use of rubber 


goods; M-126, governing the 
use of iron and steel in many 
products. 

~ Mr. Hogerton estimated that 
perhaps half of the 2000 com- 
plaints investigated by office 
since last May were caused by 
ignorance on the part of busi- 
ness men. He warned that igno- 
rance no longer can be excused. 





the highest rating assigned to 
other equipment for the project 
which also uses iron, steel or cop- 
per. All other required utility 
facilities will be assigned the low- 
est rating granted to materials for 
the project so long as the rating 
is not below A-5. 


Survey of Compliance 
Washington 


© ee Federal Trade Commission 
attorney-examiners and WPB rep- 
resentatives have been assigned to 
the field work of a survey of the 
operations of 280-odd manufactur- 
ing users of tin. The purpose of 
the survey, WPB said, is to deter- 
mine their degree of compliance 
with WPB orders issued to con- 
serve tin. 
o 


Metal Doors Restricted 
Washington 


© ¢¢ Production of metal doors, 
metal door frames and metal shut- 
ters for military or civilian use 
was prohibited by WPB in Order 
L-142, issued last Wednesday. Pre- 
viously manufacture of these 
products for civilian use had been 
controlled by the denial of prefer- 
ence rating applications for metal 
except for essential uses. In 1941 
approximately 120,000 tons of steel 
were consumed in production of 
metal doors, frames and related 
items. 

The order halts all production 





except for fire doors meeting cer- 
tain maximum specifications and 
for airplane hangar doors. Manu- 
facturers are permitted to fill 
orders received prior to the issu- 
ance of L-142, provided that the 
door, frame or shutter is intended 
for a rated building or project al- 
ready under contract, and pro- 
vided that the door, frame or shut- 
ter can be completed in 45 days. 
Manufacture of doors, frames or 
shutters on an A-10 or higher rat- 
ing for repair and maintenance 
purposes is also permitted by the 
order. 

Metal shutters covered by the 
order refer to means of closure 
in the side, floor, ceiling or parti- 
tion of a building, shaft or tower, 
but not to windows or window 
shutters, which are covered by 
Order L-77. 


Order L-197 Amended 


Washington 


©ee¢tIn order to give manufac- 
turers sufficient time to change 
their dies, Order L-197 on steel 
shipping drums has been amended 
to postpone until Oct. 1 the effec- 
tive date of a provision requiring 
the letter “X” to be plainly em- 
bossed on the bottom plate of new 
drums. Drums sold or delivered 
after Sept. 14 must still be legibly 
marked in some manner with an 
as 

The order, issued Sept. 14, re- 
quired the embossing of new 
drums in this manner because of 
another provision which permits 
the continued use of drums for a 
limited number of products, pro- 
vided that the drums are owned 
by or in the possession of the 
packer. Since new drums or 
drums delivered after the effective 
date of the order are not permit- 
ted for these products, the order 
required the use of the letter ““X” 
as an aid in distinguishing be- 
tween drums on hand and drums 
manufactured or sold after Sept. 
14. 

Officials of WPB’s containers 
branch estimated an annual sav- 
ing of 100,000 tons of steel and the 
release of thousands of drums for 
essential purposes as the result 
of L-197, which prohibits the use 
of new or second hand steel ship- 
ping drums for packing approxi- 
mately 200 food, chemical] and pe- 
troleum products. The order also 
prohibits the packing of any prod- 
uct on an additional list of approx- 
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imately 35 items in a new or used 
drum. 

Restrictions of the order do not 
apply to persons having less than 
five drums in use for any pur- 
poses, or to drums used for the 
sale and delivery of commodities 
to the Army and Navy and certain 
other designated government ag- 
encies. 

e 


Needed: Drive Gears for 
Tank Transmissions 
Chicago 


eeeAn urgent need for final 
drive gears for tank transmissions 
was made known this week by the 
local War Production Board. 
These parts are needed in quan- 
tities of from 25 to 50. 

Machines which will probably 
be required for this work are a 
radial drill with 36 in. arm, a 30 
x 60 in. engine lathe and an 18x 5 
in. internal gear shaper. The 
prime contractor supplies funnel- 
shaped rough forgings weighing 
about 200 lb. each. The part is 
machined all over. 

Plants with-facilities for hand- 
ling this type work are requested 
to get in touch with V. J. Mohler 
of the Chicago WPB. 


Ratings for Oil Industry 


eee A-l and A-2 preference rat- 
ings have been assigned to deliv- 
eries of all materials used in the 
production branch of the oil in- 
dustry and those used for main- 
tenance and repair purposes or as 
operating supplies in other 
branches of the industry, under 
Order P-98-b, which was issued 
Sept. 15. Operators will continue 
to use Form PD-200 to obtain pref- 
erence ratings. The new order, 
effective until Jan. 1, 1943, sup- 
plants Order P-98. 


Order on Lighting Fixtures 


°* © © Manufacture or sale of 
blackout and dimout lighting fix- 
tures which do not conform to 
specifications of the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, and the 
Maritime Commission is prohib- 
ited by a new order, effective Sept. 
18. The order, L-168, also lays 
down conditions under which ap- 
proved fixtures—street and high- 
way lights. traffic signals, flash 
lights, lanterns and other equip- 


ment intended for use in blackouts 
and dimouts—may be sold. 


Suspension Order Issued 
Washington 


e¢e¢ Under suspension Order S- 
90, Max Ziegler & Bros., Inc., 
Muncie, Ind., scrap metal dealers, 
are prohibited for a period of six 
months from purchasing, accept- 
ing or delivering any copper scrap, 
with the exception of scrap re- 


New Priorities Guide 
Will Be Ready Oct. 8 


@@e Another Priorities Guide 
being prepared by THE IRON 
AGE is scheduled to appear in 
the Oct. 8 issue. It will include 
new material and revisions. The 
last Guide was issued June 4. 
The new Guide will be the sev- 


enth in a series. 

Since the demand always ex- 
ceeds the supply, advance or- 
ders for copies of the Guide are 


now being taken. The price 


schedule follows: 


1 to 10 copies ....90¢c. each 

11 to 100 copies... each 
101 to 300 copies.... 35c. each 
300 or more copies......30c. each 

Stamps or coin with orders for 
$2 or less would lighten our load. 





covered in two wrecking opera- 
tions in which they are currently 
engaged. 

All priority assistance and allo- 
cations of restricted materials are 
withdrawn from the Florida Pipe 
& Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
for a period of three months. Sus- 
pension Order S-100 charges that 
this company delivered 3,000 ft. 
of copper tubing on orders bearing 
preference ratings lower than A- 
1-k, in contravention of WPB reg- 
ulations. 

Federal Grand Jury indictments 
were returned Sept. 15 charging 
three men associated with the 
Tyne Co., Chicago, with improp- 
perly extending priority ratings 
and issuing false certifications to 
obtain large amounts of metal 
vitally needed in the production 
of war material. 

Lawrence Woodworking Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., was penalized 
for priorities violations by Sus- 
pension Order S-98. 

Reliable Tool & Wire Products 
Corp., New York, and Louis Rubin, 
the corporation’s president, were 


denied all priority assistance in al- 
locations of scarce material for 60 
days by WPB, it was announced on 
Monday. The company and _ its 
president were charged with viola- 
tion of WPB regulation. It was 
alleged that Mr. Rubin, acting on 
advice which he had good reason 
to believe was eroneous, applied 
the A-10 rating provided for re- 
pair, maintenance and operating 
supplies to purchase orders for ap- 
proximaetly 6 tons of steel wire. 
This wire was ordered for the 
manufacture of hooks used in the 
assembling of dolls. 

In addition to the denial of ma- 
terial for the 60-day period, the 
suspension order restrains Rubin 
and Reliable Tool & Wire Products 
Corp. from purchasing, processing 
and selling any steel wire until 
Nov. 21. 

7. 


Order L-163 Amended 


Washington 


© © ¢ The WPB last Friday amend- 
ed Order L-163, covering the pro- 
duction and distribution of turbo- 
blowers, to include a wider range 
of machines. The new definition, 
which is stated in Amendment No. 
1 to Order L-163, brings additional 
types of turbo-blowers within the 
terms of the order. The amend- 
ment is effective Oct. 1. 


Tracklaying Tractors 
Washington 


©eeiIn order to avoid unneces- 
sary cross-hauling, the WPB last 
Friday issued an interpretation of 
Supplementary Order L-53-b, gov- 
erning the production and distribu- 
tion of parts of tracklaying trac- 
tors, so that repair parts may be 
shipped directly to a consumer. In- 
terpretation No. 1 states that a 
producer may ship parts directly 
to a consumer on behalf of a dis- 
tributor or dealer who is author- 
ized under the terms of the order 
to make such a delivery. 


e 
Chemical Producers Aided 
Washington 
© ee Chemical producers were 


granted new higher preference rat- 
ings to enable them to obtain main- 
tenarice, repair, and operating sup- 
plies by Amendment No. 3 to 
Preference Rating Order P-89, is- 
sued Sept. 19. It raises to A-l-a 
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the rating assigned to the industry 
for obtaining all metals appearing 
on List No. 1 of Form PD-25 A for 
the fourth quarter. A similar rat- 
ing is assigned to fabricated parts 
and equipment having a unit cost 
of $250 or less. All other materials 
needed for maintenance, repair, 
and operating purposes are as- 
signed an A-l-c. To repair plant 
breakdowns and avoid threatened 
curtailment of production in emer- 
gencies, the amendment provides 
for the assignment of ratings 
higher than A-l-a upon application, 
by letter or telegram to WPB, stat- 
ing all pertinent data. 


Action on Armored Cable 


Washington 


©eeWPB on Saturday ordered 
manufacturers of armored cable to 
cease production within 30 days to 
aid in the conservation of steel. 
This provision is contained in Or- 
der L-165 which also prohibits the 
acquisition of raw materials for use 
in the manufacture of armored 
cable after Sept. 24. Approximately 
30 manufacturers are affected by 
the order but since none make ar- 
mored cable exclusively, no com- 
panies are expected to be forced out 
of business. 
me 


Form PD-200 to Be Used 


eee Applicants requesting pri- 
orities assistance or authorization 
to begin construction under provi- 
sions of the stop-construction or- 
der, L-41, must use the revised 
Form PD-200 after Sept. 30. Be- 
ginning Oct. 1, applications on the 
old PD-200 form, which has been in 
use since last December, will not be 
accepted. 
* 


Electronic Devices 


© e © Electronic devices involving 
the use of vacuum or gaseous tubes 
will be brought under further con- 
trol. Limitation Order L-183, effec- 
tive Oct. 3, covers considerably 
more ground than L-44, issued last 
spring, which prohibits only the 
manufacture of civilian radio re- 
ceiving sets. Although none of the 
provisions of the latter order is 
affected, the new order extends cov- 
erage to everything else used in the 
electronic field from microphones to 
antennae, and including tubes, 
parts and complete equipment. 

It provides that no one may man- 
ufacture, fabricate, assemble or 
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produce electronic devices in excess 
of a minimum inventory required 
to meet deliveries on orders rated 
A-3 or higher. Inventories are per- 
mitted up to a 45-day supply, but 
may not in any case exceed 12% 
per cent of total 1941 sales. Spe- 
cifically excepted from the provi- 
sions of L-183 are electronic devices 
used in hearing aids, telephone and 
telegraph equipment, medical and 
therapeutic equipment and light 
and power equipment. 


Emergency Plan Set 


Washington 


e ¢ ¢ To prevent stoppages or 
slow downs in essential produc- 
tion that might arise from lack of 
small amounts of critical ma- 
terials, WPB on Tuesday said 
that it had authorized its regional 
offices to assign high preference 
ratings for the use of earmarked 
materials in emergencies. Only 
10 of the 23 materials may be au- 


NEWS IN PROPELLERS: This huge 
10-ton propeller, cast in a single 
unit by the Washington Iron Works, 
Seattle, represents one of the first 
propellers to be produced under the 
new Maritime Commission specifica- 
tions which classify meehanite as a 
suitable metal for this purpose. Use 
of meehanite is said to be relieving 
the production delays caused by the 
tin and copper shortages necessary 
in the making of manganese bronze 
propellers. 









thorized during the first month. 
They are: Aluminum, brass, re- 
fined copper, lead, nickel, pig iron, 
scrap, assorted structural steel, 
other steel except plate and zinc. 
Other materials to be included in 
the plan later are: Cadmium, 
ferro-chrome, cobalt, cork, for- 
maldehyde, molybdenum, crude 
rubber, synthetic rubber, tanta- 
lum ore, titanium ores, tin, tungs- 
ten and vanadium. 

Under this regional Emergency 
Materials Plan, preference 
ratings up to AAA to avoid posi- 
tive losses of essential production 
and up to AA-2X may be assigned 
for other emergency cases. The 
quantities of materials against 
which such preference ratings 
may be assigned in the aggregate 
each month, are not to exceed a 
small specified percentage of the 
available supply of each material. 

Suppose, for instance, comple- 
tion of a ship is being held up 
because a small amount of steel is 
needed for a critical part. If it is 
impossible to obtain the steel in 
any other way, the WPB field 
officer may assign whatever emer- 
gency rating is necessary to as- 
sure its immediate delivery. With 
the way cleared for the part to 
be made, the ship can be deliv- 
ered without delay. 

e 


Try Field Offices First 


Washington 


e © © WPB on Tuesday urged 
business men that whenever they 
wish to obtain information from 
WPB they should go to their 
regional or field offices before 
coming to Washington. “We have 
12 regional and 127 field offices 
throughout the country,” the an- 
nouncement said. 


e 
Ban on Heaters Lifted 


© ¢ © Restrictions on production of 
gas unit heaters were removed by 
Amendment No. 1 to Limitation 
Order L-173. The order originally 
issued Aug. 5 curtailed production 
of domestic space heaters using 
fuel oil and gas. 
e 


Aviation Corp. Opens 

New Airplane Parts Plant 
Toledo 

© ¢°¢ Newest industry to be lo- 
cated here is the Northern Air- 


craft Products Division of Avia- 
tion Corp. 
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Production Foundry Co., Oakland, Cal., is charged 
with unauthorized and specifically disapproved de- 
liveries of aluminum and is prohibited from accept- 
ing any deliveries for three months. (WPB-1811) 









Truck firms have been reminded that a report must be 
filed on any change in the inventory siatus of a 
vehicle covered in the inventory taken by WPB 
as of July 31. (T-850) 


Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, has been granted per- 
mission to charge higher prices for boring mills 
and parts manufactured for it by two sub-con- 
tractors. 








National Emergency specifications for the design, fab- 
rication and erection of structural steel for build- 
ings have been established by the War Production 
Board. (WPB-1832) 










Automotive replacement parts, subassemblies and 
accessories designed for civilian use have been 
placed under the Machines and Parts Regulation 
No. 1386 by Amendment No. 16, effective Sept. 29. 
(OPA-683) 












@ @ @ The following data, together with all intermediate weekly 
revisions in THE IRON AGE, should be added to THE IRON AGE 
Priorities Guide published with the issue of June 4 to bring the 
Guide up to date. 








“M”’ Orders: 
M-198...Places cryolite under complete allocation (9-18-42). 
“L” Orders: 







L-28-a...Orders simplification of production of light bulbs and 
lamps to cut down inventory stocks carried by sellers (9-17-42). 







L-53-b...Interpretation No. 1 (9-18-42) provides that repair parts 
for tracklaying tractors may be shipped directly to a consumer. 








L-142...Prohibits production of metal doors, metal door frames and 
metal shutters for military or civilian use (9-16-42). 













L-157...Gives simplification schedules covering saws, axes, hatchets, 
and other hand tools (9-17-42). 









chines. 





Republic 9 Month Ingot 
Output Beats 1940 Mark 
Cleveland 


Cleveland 
e ¢ ¢ With nearly 3% months 


This Week's Priorities and Prices 


Revisions to The Iron Age Priorities Guide 


L-163...Amendment No. 1 (9-18-42) includes a wider range of ma- 


WLB Grants Pay Raise to 
ALCOA Forgers and Helpers 


Overhead traveling cranes are subject to direct produc- 
tion supervision and allocation by WPB under 
Order M-225. (T-841) 


Hand tool simplification schedules have been extended 
by Order L-157, issued 9-17-42. (T-881) 


Steel castings mean cast steel objects “whether rough 
or machined” according to Amendment No. 3 to 
Revised Price Schedule No. 41, issued Sept. 18. 
(OPA-744) 


Applicants requesting priorities assistance or author- 
ization to begin construction must use the revised 
form PD-200 after Sept. 30. (WPB-1873) 


Armored cable production is prohibited after Oct. 19 
by order L-164 issued Sept. 19. (WPB-1878) 


For copies of above announcements address Office of War 
Information, Washington, giving announcement number as 
shown in parentheses after each paragraph. (For example, 
WPB-600 means announcement 600 issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board.) 


L-165...Prohibits manufacture of ‘‘armored cable,” commonly re- 
ferred to as “BX” cable (9-19-42). 


L-168...Prohibits manufacture or sale of blackout and dimout 
lighting fixtures which do not conform to specifications of the 


War Dept., Navy Dept. and the Maritime Commission, effective 
Sept. 28 (9-17-42). 


L-173...Amendment No. 1 (9-19-42) removes restrictions on pro- 
duction of gas unit heaters, adaptable for economical heating 
of war plants. 


L-183...Further controls electronic devices involving use of vacuum 
or gaseous tubes (9-18-42). 


L-197...Amendment No. 1 (9-16-42) postpones until Ort. 1 the 
effective date of a provision requiring the letter “X” to be 
plainly embossed on the bottom plate of new drums. 


“Pp” Orders: 


P-98-b... Assigns ratings of A-l-a and A-2 to deliveries of materia!s 
used in the production branch of the oil industry (9-16-42). 


referee and professor of law at 
Western Reserve University, who 
felt that a differential was war- 
ranted, but not one so great as 
existed. 


still remaining in 1942, the steel 
ingot production of Republic 
Steel Corp. exceeded the total 
production for the entire year of 
1940 last Sunday, and unless raw 
material shortages become con- 
siderably more serious, there is a 
possibility that Republic will 
substantially exceed its 1941 ingot 
production, which constituted an 
all-time record, according to C. 
M. White, vice president of opera- 
tions. 

Ingot production for 1940, a 
record for Republic up to that 
time, amounted to more than 
6,100,000 tons. This tonnage, it 
was pointed out, compares with 
the last reported 7,200,000 tons 
annual production of Japan. 


eee Bonus and piece work rate 
increases of 20 and 10 cents an 
hour, based on 100 per cent effi- 
ciency have been awarded to 600 
hammer men and helpers, respec- 
tively, at the Aluminum Co. of 
America plants in this area, accord- 
ing to a War Labor Board direc- 
tive. The raises were granted to 
narrow the differences in pay be- 
tween these Aluminum workers and 
steel forging workers, and the 
raises were granted retroactive to 
July 22. 

Aluminum forgers will now be 
earning about $1.65 per hour, com- 
pared with the $2.10 paid steel 
forgers, and helpers’ earnings are 
scaled in about the same ratio. The 
rate adjustments were _ recom- 
mended by W. W. Dawson, WLB 





Trade Notes 


Smith Tool Works, Inc., Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
changed its name to Smith Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co. The Smith Incubator Corp., will be 
retained as a subsidiary, with its activities 
confined solely to incubator sales. 


Directors of Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, 
have authorized acquisition of all outstanding 
stock of W. B. Lawson, Inc., of Cleveland. 
W. B. Lawson, Inc., was organized in March, 
1940, to deal in industrial chemicals, oils, and 
non-ferrous metals. The company distributes 
for American Potash & Chemical Co. (borax 
and boric acid); Duquesne Smelting Corp. 
(non-ferrous metals, zine dust); Ferro Drier 
& Chemical Co. (driers and metallic soaps) ; 
Michigan Alkali Co.; Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
(silicates) ; Stauffer Chemical Co. (sulphur) ; 
Tennessee Corp.; Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co. and others. 
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© M. B. Sheik, heavy construction 
executive, has been appointed 
project manager by the Columbia 
Steel Co. for the construction of 
the $150,000,000 Geneva Works in 
Utah for the Defense Plant Corp. 
E. M. Barber is vice-president in 
charge of the project. R. C. Tal- 
bott, who has been temporarily in 
charge at Geneva, resumes his 
regular duties as resident engi- 
neer. 


* Russell L. Peters, formerly ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the 
company. Mr. Peters at one time 
served with Arthur Andersen & 
Co. 


© A. G. York, formerly assistant 
to the president and managing di- 
rector of the Forged Steel Fittings 
Division of the Watson-Stillman 
Co., Roselle, N. J., makers of hy- 
draulic machinery and equipment, 
has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of sales for the entire 
company. He fills the vacancy 
created Aug. 28 by the resignation 
of J. C. Grindley as sales manager 
of the Hydraulic Machinery Divi- 
‘sion, due to ill health. 

The board announced that for 
the immediate future no successor 
would be named to Mr. York’s po- 
sition as managing director of the 
Forged Steel Fittings Division. 
Other appointments announced in- 
clude R. W. Dinzl, vice-president 
in charge of engineering; F. H. 
Stillman, assistant to the presi- 
dent and assistant secretary; and 
William Woidt, assistant secre- 
tary. 


®* Thomas D. Jolly, chief engi- 
neer and director of purchases, 
and M. M. Anderson, personnel 
manager and director of labor re- 
lations, have been made vice-pres- 
idents of the Aluminum, Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Jolly began his career with 
the company in New Kensington. 
In 1929 he was moved to Pitts- 
burgh and was made purchasing 
agent in 1931. In 1937 he became 
chief engineer and director of 
purchases, and in addition, is a 
director of several of the subsidi- 
ary companies. Mr. Jolly at the 
present time is in charge of the 
company’s Defense Plant Corp. 
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construction program, through 
which the company is building 21 
aluminum plants for the govern- 
ment. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and past president of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 

Mr. Anderson, in addition to his 
duties as personnel manager, has 
been in charge of the company’s 
labor relations for a considerable 
time. He isa past president of the 
Pittsburgh Personnel Assoc. and 
has been active in labor relations 
and personnel matters with vari- 
ous national organizations. 


¢ C. E. Werner, sales representa- 
tive for SKF Bearings, Inc., at 
Milwaukee, for the last two years, 
has resigned to become chief en- 
gineer of the J. W. Hewitt Ma- 
chinery Co., Neenah, Wis. He is 
an active member of the Milwau- 
kee chapter of industrial adver- 
tisers and formerly was sales en- 
gineer for the Galland-Henning 
Co., Milwaukee. 


® Frank J. Kevlin has been named 
traffic manager of The Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee. Mr. Kevlin has been 
handling the traffic work for Falk 
for a number of years and in ad- 
dition will act as manager of the 
shipping department. 


® Walter L. Maxon has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co.’s crush- 
ing cement and mining machinery 
department, succeeding Herman 
Schifflin, who is retiring. 

Before entering the employment 
of Allis-Chalmers in 1927, Mr. 
Maxon was a professor of metal- 
lurgy at the Colorado School of 
Mines, and also served as a con- 
sulting engineer. In 1940 he be- 
came sales manager and chief en- 
gineer of the Allis-Chalmers min- 
ing machinery division. 

Mr. Schiffiin had been manager 
of the department since its crea- 
tion in 1926; he first became man- 
ager of the cement machinery di- 
vision in 1907. 


* Crispin Oglebay, president of 
Oglebay, Norton and Co., Cleve- 
land, was elected a director of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 
Sept. 16. Mr. Oglebay was gradu- 
ated from Yale University in 
1900, and began his business ca- 






reer at mansas City, as a clerk. 
In 1903, he moved to Cleveland to 
become secretary of the Hoffman 
Hinge and Foundry Co., and in 
1906, when that organization be- 


‘ame the Ferro Machine and 
Foundry Co., Mr. Oglebay was 
made its president. He has. been 
president of Oglebay, Norton 
since 1924. 


® Harold E. Koch, vice-president 
of the Hevi Duty Electric Co., 
Milwaukee, has been named presi- 
dent, succeeding the late Edwin 
L. Smalley, founder and president, 
who died Aug. 29. George A. 
Chutter, eastern district manager, 
and Norman C. Bloye, sales engi- 
neering department, have been 
named vice-presidents. 


® R. L. (Mike) Cain, who for the 
past year served as a_ priority 
specialist for Westvaco Chlorine 
Products Corp., has joined the 
general sales department of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, in the heavy chemicals divi- 
sion. He was previously in charge 
of sales and service for Westvaco 
in New York and at the same time 
served as divisional sales man- 
ager of Curtin-Howe Corp., West- 
vaco affiliate. 


© William T. Hedlund of Summit, 
N. J., has been named president 
of the Elastic Stop Nut Corp., 
Union, N. J. Mr. Hedlund has 
been a director of the corporation. 
He was formerly vice-president of 
the Electrolux Corp., in charge of 
engineering. He is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and of the New York Uni- 
versity law school. 


® Raymond L. Dharte has been 
appointed purchasing agent of 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., De- 
troit. 


® Richmond Lewis, one of the two 
New England men named to the 
steel warehouse and jobbing ad- 
visory committee, is president of 
the Springfield warehouse firm of 
Charles C. Lewis Co. 


® Herbert J. Burgess has been 
made general superintendent in 
charge of manufacturing at the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co., East Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Burgess has been superintendent 
of the plants feeder division since 
1937, and has been with the com- 
pany since 1917. He is a native of 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





e P. D. Block, Jr., has been elected 
to the board of directors of Inland 
Steel Co. to succeed his father, 
the late P. D. Block. Mr. Block is 
assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of raw materials and the 
Inland line of ore freighters. He 
came to the company in 1928 after 
graduation from Yale University 
where he majored in Industrial 
Engineering. Mr. Block spent a 
number of years at the Inland ore 
mines and in practically every de- 
partment of the mills at Indiana 
Harbor, before coming to the In- 
land Executive Offices, Chicago. 


® Desmond Sprague, mechanical 
engineer, Sprague Specialties Co., 
North Adams, Mass., has_ been 
placed on the engineering staff of 
the Curtis-Wright Corp., Caldwell, 
N. J., propeller division. 


¢ Charles Marcus, former group 
executive over Eastern Divisions, 
3endix Aviation Corp., was named 
vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering throughout the corpora- 
tion, and D. O. Thomas, former 
Western Group executive, was ap- 
pointed vice-president of manu- 
facturing in all Bendix plants. Mr. 
Marcus will- be chairman of a 
newly-created general engineering 
committee, and also will direct 
operations of the new devices and 
patent group. Malcolm P. Fergu- 
son, former general manager of 
Bendix Products Division, South 
Bend, succeeds Mr. Thomas as 
vice-president and group executive 
of the Western Group. Raymond 
P. Lansing, general manager of 
Eclipse Aviation and Pioneer In- 
strument Division at Bendix, N. J., 
has been appointed vice-president 
and group executive in charge of 
Eastern Divisions. Other promo- 
tions include: Arthur E. Raabe, 
former sales manager of Eclipse 
Aviation, becomes assistant gen- 
eral manager of Eclipse-Pioneer, 
and Kenneth MacGrath, formerly 
factory manager, has also been 
named assistant general manager. 
At Bendix Radio Division, Balti- 
more, Hugh Benet becomes general 
manager; at the Philadelphia di- 
vision N. B. McLean has been ap- 
pointed general manager; and in 
the marine division, Brooklyn and 
Norwood (Mass.), G. W. Smith, Jr. 
has been named general manager. 
At South Bend, T. W. Tinkham, 
formerly factory manager, has 
been made general manager of the 
products division, succeeding Mr. 
Ferguson. A. A. Kucher, is the 





P. D. BLOCK, JR., who succeeds his 
father, the late P. D. Block, as a 
member of Inland Steel Co.’s board 
of directors. 


new director of research and heads 
up a new research laboratory es- 
tablished in Detroit. 


© Nelson M. Jenkins has been ap- 
pointed production superintendent 
at the Birmingham plant of Rheem 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Jenkins went with 
Rheem from the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., where he had 
been assistant superintendent in 
the tin house of the Tennessee 
company’s tinplate mill. 


° F. Lloyd Woodside was named 
president of the Park Chemical 
Co., Detroit, succeeding his brother 
William Park Woodside, who had 
been president since organization 
of the company in 1911, and who 
is now chairman of the board. For 
the past six years Mr. Woodside 
has been connected with the 
metallurgical research division of 
the Climax Molybdenum Co. 


¢ John S. Stanier has been ap- 
pointed a superintendent of the 
hot and cold strip mills of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. lo- 
cated at Campbell Plants of the 
Company. Mr. Stanier succeeds Al- 
bert S. Glossbrenner whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent of 
Youngstown Brier Hill Plant was 
made concurrently. 


® William L. Whitfield has been 
named comptroller of Peter A. 
Frasse & Co., Inc., the Mortgage 
Commission Servicing Corpora- 


tion, and other subsidiaries of the 
Mortgage Commission. 


® Herman S. Swartz has been 
made regional specialist of the 
W.P.B.’s used construction ma- 
chinery section. Mr. Swartz is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, class of 
1928, has been an engineer on 
various bridge and tunnel projects 
and for seven years has been edi- 
tor and publisher of the New Eng- 
land Construction Magazine. 


© Bradford C. Colcord, formerly 
general superintendent, National 
Tube Co.’s National works, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., has been promoted 
to assistant vice-president—opera- 
tions, with headquarters at the 
general offices in Pittsburgh. 
Ralph M. Overton, who has been 
assistant general superintendent 
of National works, was advanced 
to general superintendent of the 
plant. O. P. Adams, formerly su- 
perintendent of maintenance, Na- 
tional works, will become assistant 
general superintendent. 


e DP. A. Sherick, formerly of the 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
has joined the metallurgical staff 
of the Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 
and will be production metallur- 
gist of the Welded Tube Division, 
Alliance, Ohio, plant, the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co. 


© M. L. Samuels, formerly of Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, has 
joined the metallurgical staff of 
the Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., as research 
metallurgist. 


e W. H. Bowden, formerly with 
Abrasive Co., Philadelphia, has 
been named president of the 
Waltham Grinding Wheel Co., 
Waltham, Mass. Other new officers 
are E. Paul Floyd, who has been 
with Simonds Saw Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg; H. A. Johnson, treasurer, 
formerly with Bonbright Co., New 
York, and R. L. Lyons, general 
manager, who has been associated 
for many years with the Waltham 
Company. 


® Robert P. Freehafer, who has 
been assistant purchasing agent 
of the Carpenter Steel Co., has 
now been advanced to purchasing 
agent of the company. 


° R. R. Higgins has been elected 
president of the Standard Tool Co., 
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Cleveland, succeeding his father, 
the late H. A. Higgins. E. E. Weg- 
man is secretary and J. W. Bremer, 
formerly auditor, is now treasurer. 
Bert Conway, formerly with Gen- 
eral Motors, becomes vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, succeeding H. C. Mc- 
Kean, recently retired on account 
of ill health. W. P. Ross, while 
continuing as sales manager, be- 
comes acting vice-president. 


OBITUARY... 


® Harry J. Sweeney, chief metal- 
lurgist for Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown District, died Sept. 
14, aged 38 years. Mr. Sweeney 
was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of open hearths at the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., in 
Homestead, Pa., before he came to 
Youngstown. He was also in 
charge of the metallurgical divi- 
sion of the chemistry department 
at Youngstown College and taught 
courses in metallurgy. 





® James Turner Gibson, Sr., su- 
perintendent of blast furnaces at 
Ensley Works of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. from 
1908 to 1910, died Sept. 17 at his 
home in Birmingham, aged 75 
years. A native of Cowan, Tenn., 
Mr. Gibson was associated with 
Woodward Iron Co. and Gulf 
States Steel Co. in Alabama, after 
leaving the Tennessee Co. He had 
not been active in business for 
more than 20 years. 


® Harold Foster, for many years 
tool steel salesman, Boston office, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., died at his 
home in Melrose, Mass., Sept. 15. 


® Edward A. Hurley, vice-presi- 
dent and eastern manager of the 
Foundation Co., died Sept. 16 at 
his home in Quincy, Mass. He was 
largely responsible for the design 
of the Bethlehem-Hingham Ship- 
yard and new Fore River Yards 
ways and wet slip. He became as- 
sociated with the Foundation Co. 
in 1917. 


e Ervin A. Wolff, vice-president 
and general manager of the Supe- 
rior Mold & Iron Co., Penn, Pa., 
died Sept. 12, at his home in Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. Previous to his asso- 
ciation with the Superior Mold & 
Iron Co., Mr. Wolff served as super- 
intendent for the Pittsburgh Grey 
Iron Foundry Co. and the Bollin- 
ger-Andrews Construction Co. He 
was also a member of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 
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® Edward Haight Younglove, staff 
manager of Johns-Manville’s Steel 
Industry Department, died sud- 
denly in Chicago on Aug. 30. He 
was 63 years old and had been asso- 
ciated with Johns-Manville for 46 
years. Mr. Younglove joined the 
J-M organization in Chicago in 
1896 and rose through the ranks to 
the managerial post which he had 
held for the past several years. He 
was widely known in the industry 
and had made several contributions 
to the technology of steel produc- 
tion. 


®* Otto Mueller, managing direc- 
tor of the Pressed Steel Co., Ox- 
ford, England, died Sept. 13, ac- 
cording to word received here. He 
was 55 years old. Mr. Mueller 
was formerly associated with the 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. in 
Philadelphia and Detroit and was 
sent to England by that company in 
1926 to manage the Pressed Steel 
Co. He joined the Budd organiza- 
tion in 1921 as director of pur- 
chases, was transferred to Detroit 
in 1925 as manager of the Detroit 
division, and left from there for 
England. His last visit to the 
United States was in 1932. 


e Joseph F. Froggett, widely 
known in the iron and steel indus- 
try and senior editor of Daily 
Metal Trade, died in Cleveland 
Sept. 11 after a brief illness. He 
was 72 years old. Mr. Froggett 
was raised in the shadow of the 
steel mills in Youngstown, where 
his father was a blast furnace 
superintendent for the Brown Bon- 
nell Iron Co., now merged with the 
Republic Steel Corp. After study- 
ing law for a year in Youngstown, 
Mr. Froggett became a reporter on 
the Youngstown Telegram in 1890 
and by 1906 was managing editor. 
After moving to Cleveland, he 
joined the Plain Dealer as a re- 
porter, specializing on the street 
railway fight then in progress. Mr. 
Froggett entered the employ of 
the Penton Publishing Co. in 1908 
as assistant to the editor of the 
Iron Trade Review. Shortly after 
the daily edition of the Review 
was established in 1909 he was 
named managing editor. Under his 
direction the original magazine 
format was discarded and it be- 
came a daily newspaper. 


® Carl C. Gibbs, president of Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, died Sept. 9. He 
joined the National Malleable Co. 
in 1905 as a salesman in the Indi- 


anapolis plant. He spent about a 
year in the shop, then returned to 
sales and went to Cleveland in 
1919. He was 60 years old. 


e Arthur W. Glessner, active 
president and founder of the Ex- 
celsior Steel Furnace Co., Chicago, 
died Sept. 10, aged 81 years. Mr. 
Glessner founded the company 61 
years ago. 


e Andrew J. Faust, assistant 
welding superintendent at the 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
for the past 13 years, died Sept. 6 
at his home in Milwaukee. He was 
46 years of age. 


® William Hackendahl, president 
of Hackendahl & Schmidt Co., Mil- 
waukee, for 35 years, died at his 
home in Milwaukee, aged 72 years. 
He left the Skobis Steel Co., Mil- 
waukee, to organize the structural 
steel company of which he was the 
head, in 1905. 


® Edward J. Leiser, superinten- 
dent of the Milwaukee works of the 
International Harvester Co., for 
eleven years before his retirement 
last year, died Sept. 2, aged 59 
years. He began his work with the 
firm as a clerk in the job engine 
department office in 1905 and ad- 
vanced steadily until he was made 
assistant superintendent in 1919, 
and in 1929 was appointed super- 
intendent. 


® John Goetz, president of the 
Goetz-Voss Corp., stokers and ma- 
chine tools, died at his home in 
Milwaukee Sept. 2 aged 65 years. 
He was vice-president and general 
manager of the Kempsmith Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, until 1929 when he 
founded his own firm. 


¢ Edward W. P. Smith, engineer- 
ing consultant at the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., and nationally known 
authority on are welding, died 
suddenly aboard a train from In- 
dianapolis to Cleveland. He was 
56 years old. A veteran of more 
than 20 years’ service with Lin- 
coln, Mr. Smith spent the past 
year chiefly in the interests of the 
war production program, visiting 
war industry centers and instruct- 
ing in the use of welding. He was 
affiliated with many of the nation’s 
metallurgical technical societies 
and was co-author with A. F. 
Davis, vice-president and secre- 
tary of Lincoln Electric Co., of the 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Weld- 
ing Design and Practice, a stand- 
ard reference guide in the are 
welding field. 
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Tin Recovered from 


Cans Is 99.9%, Pure 


e ¢ © Tin recovered from salvaged 
cans is reported by two large de- 
tinning companies to be 99.9 per 
cent chemically and metallurgi- 
cally pure, in some instances as 
high as 99.99 per cent, entirely 
suitable for any industrial use in- 
cluding the major one of tin plate 
making. At present, detinning 
plants are still running princi- 
pally on clippings, but the propor- 
tion of cans treated is increasing, 
helped by substantial shipments 
of Army cans, soon to be supple- 
mented by shipments from Navy 
posts here and abroad. The Vul- 
can Detinning Co. reports that use 
of cans has not lowered its scrap 
iron output, but has somewhat 
lowered {ts output of recovered 
tin. 

Vulcan is now purchasing cans 
from practically every state east 
of the Mississippi and expects 
shortly to receive shipments from 
as far west as Texas. This is pos- 
sible only if cans are prepared in 
accordance with WPB specifica- 
tions. 

One of the principal disadvan- 
tages of unprepared (unsquashed) 
cans is the added transportation 
cost due to bulk. New York City is 
able to salvage unprepared cans, 
it was pointed out, only because 
the cans can be shipped by barge, 
at low cost, directly from the city 
to Metal & Thermit Corp.’s Car- 
teret, N. J., plant. Metal & Thermit 
reports that since Mayor La- 
Guardia announced the can segre- 
gation ordnance, Sept. 6, collec- 
tions have risen sharply. Last 
week they amounted to 468 tons, a 
70 per cent increase over the 275 
of the week before. 

The copper supply available to 
U. S. consumers each month is 
about 180,000 tons, Harry O. King, 
chief of WPB’s Copper Branch, 
has announced. Of this quantity, 
100,000 tons are domestie produc- 
tion, 50,000 tons are imports and 
30,000 tons are derived from 
scrap. Absolutely essential war 
needs are taking 98% per cent 
of the supply. In May, when the 
last public report on production 
was made, 95,000 tons were being 
produced from domestic copper 


ores and about 6000 from scrap. 


Mr. King said that we need al- 
most twice our present copper 
supply to meet the requirements 
of the war effort. Of lead, he said 
that as our small arms output is 
increased and other metal short- 
ages become still more acute, 
there is going to be an increasing 
demand for lead. “We are going 
to need every pound of metal we 
can get our hands on,” he said. 
This expectation in WPB circles 
of a growing materiel need for 
lead is likely the reason WPB is 
slow to loosen lead restrictions. 

A new method for recovering 
copper from plated iron and steel 
scrap has been announced by the 
electroplating division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Virtu- 
ally 100 per cent of the copper is 
said to be recovered in a form sat- 
isfactory for direct use in electro- 
plating important metal parts for 
military equipment. 

Formerly, copper plate was re- 
moved by stripping, a process that 
was costly and wasted most of the 
copper. The new deplating process 
is said to be carried out rapidly 
under controlled operating condi- 
tions without attack of the base 
metal, which also is retrieved for 
scrap. 

Du Pont has also devised chem- 
ical methods for lifting copper, 
zinc, lead, nickel, tungsten, chrom- 
ium and other strategic metals 
from low grade ore deposits. Flo- 
tation agents have been used in 
similar processes for many years, 
but new chemicals are said to 
have made froth flotation eco- 
nomically and practically feasible 
where it was not before. 

A new copper sulphide ore flo- 
tation plant, of 12,000 ton capa- 
city, is to be built in Chile by the 
Chile Exploration Co., according 
to the London Metal Bulletin. A 
similar plant, with 10,000-ton 
capacity, is to be built for the 
Greene Cananea Copper Co. in 
Mexico. The Chilean flotation 
plant will be a new departure for 
the Chuquicamata mine there, the 
world’s largest, which has hereto- 
fore treated only oxidized ores 
lying close to the surface, crush- 
ing and leaching them, then refin- 
ing them electrolytically or in 
furnaces. 


Production of copper bars in 
Chile in 1941 was 435,527 metric 
tons, almost 30 per cent more than 
1940’s total of 337,700 tons. 

All “free” silver held by the 
United States Treasury either has 
been lent to war industry or com- 
mitments have been made for its 
use, A. I. Henderson, deputy direc- 
tor general for operations, has an- 
nounced. 

Current demands for essential 
use now absorbs all silver im- 
ported into the United States and 
the demand is growing. By early 
next year it is expected to absorb 
also all newly-mined domestic sil- 
ver. Some 5,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver, all that the Treasury can 
legally release, is being made 
available for use in essential war 
and if the war is prolonged addi- 
tional Treasury silver will be made 
available. 

The bulk of the approximate 
1,350,000,000 ounces of silver now 
held by the Treasury over its re- 
serve requirements has been ear- 
marked, or is in use, for bus bars 
and other non-consumptive uses. 





Use of tin for cans being cut sharply, 
see page 128. 


The largest present essential 
consumptive uses of silver are as 
brazing alloys and as a substitute 
for tin in solder and in airplane 
engine bearings. The bulk of this 
demand now is being met by im- 
ports. 

Paul V. McNutt’s employment 
stabilization plan for lumbering 
and mining in 12 western states, 
affects mines producing the fol- 
lowing non-ferrous ores: alunite 
and bauxite, antimony, beryllium. 
chrome, cobalt, columbium, cop- 
per, lead, magnesium, manganese, 
mercury, molybdenum, tantalum, 
tin, titanium, tungsten, uranium, 
vanadium, zine and zirconium. 

WPB’s compliance branch is 
surveying operations of the 280- 
odd __s principal manufacturing 
users of tin, to determine their de- 
gree of compliance with WPB con- 
servation orders. The companies 
to be checked use approximately 
90 per cent of all tin consumed in 
this country. 

An agency for recovery of zinc, 
similar to the Copper Recovery 
Corp., is said to be considered by 
industry and government. 
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Tool Demands Continue 
Heavy; Grinder Needs Up 
Cleveland 


eeeThe steady heavy demand 
for machine tools of all types con- 
tinues without any let-up, accord- 
ing to informed observers in this 
area. A change in the normal order 
of demand for machine tools was 
witnessed this week, with unusually 
heavy requirements for all types of 
grinders, such as plain, cylindrical, 
and rotary equipment, taking the 
lead, and milling machine equip- 
ment coming second. Normally, 
heaviest demand is for lathes, with 
milling machines second. It is sus- 
pected that the change in the order 
this week is due to one or two very 
large war orders sub-contracted to 
companies with little grinder capac- 
ity. 
* 


Licensing of Dealers in 
Used Machine Tools Set 


© e e Automatic licensing of all 
dealers selling used machine 
tools or extras, or second-hand 
machines or parts, was an- 
nounced Sept. 21 by OPA. 
Supplementary Order No. 20, 
effective Sept. 26, also requires 
every second-hand machine tool 
or second-hand machinery dealer 


to register with OPA on or be- 
fore Nov. 2, by filling out OPA 
Form No. S020:3. This form is 
obtainable at the Washington 
office of OPA or at any OPA 
regional State or district office. 

A dealer’s license may be sus- 
pended if he violates any pro- 
vision of Supplementary Order 
No. 20 or any price schedule or 
regulation covering such machine 
tools and machinery. The dealer 
thereupon loses his privilege to 
do business. 

Maximum price for second- 
hand machine tools or extras are 
established in Revised Price 
Schedule No. 1 (Second-Hand Ma- 
chine Tools). Those for machines 
and parts are provided in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 136 as 
Amended (Machine and Parts 
and Machinery Services). 

Ceiling prices for used ma- 
chine tools range from 50 to 95 
per cent of the prices of equiva- 
lent new machine tools, according 
to age and condition. For the 
used machines and parts covered 
by Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 136 as Amended, a maximum 
price of 85 per cent of the maxi- 
mum price of the nearest equiva- 
lent new machine or part is 
permitted for a rebuilt and guar- 
anteed machine, and 55 per cent 


Industrial Gear Sales Rose in August 


@ © © Sales of industrial gears during the month of August rose 10.4 per cent over the 


July figure, according to the American Gear Manufacturers Association. 
figure is 38 per cent above the corresponding month of 1941. 


The August 
For the eight months of 


1942 sales were 33.1 per cent higher than they were in the same period last year. 


320+ INDUSTRIAL 
300- GEAR SALES 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY 
SALES 





1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 








1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 194) 


if the machine is sold on an “as 
is” basis. 

Supplementary Order No. 20 
does not apply to retail sales of 
second-hand machine tools. or 
extras, or second-hand machines 
or parts. 

* 


Demand Still Exceeds 
Production at Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 


e e @ Despite some cancellation 
in orders, machine tool interests 
in the area indicate that the 
steady flow of orders’ tends 
merely to add to present backlog 
with the resultant indication that 
production is still not equal to 
present demand. While definite 
figures are not available at this 
time, operations on all machine 
tool plants in this area are well 
ahead of last year’s record break- 
ing total, with the possibility 
that the remainder of the year 
will follow the same production 
pattern. Of course, further ex- 
pansion in production is expected 
when one or two plants still in 
the process of building, are com- 
pleted and under way, but this 
will not be more than a moderate 
rise in present output. Warnings 
from Washington that more men 
are needed for the Army and that 
deferments on occupational basis 
will become more strict tend to 
keep personnel departments on 
their toes. 





First of 16 Ore Boats 
Launched at Ecorse, Mich. 


ee ¢ The first of a fleet of 16 lake 
freighters of like size and design 
built by the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission was launched this week at 
the Ecorse, Mich., yards of the 
Great Lakes Engineering Works. 
This new ore carrier, the 8. S. Adi- 
rondack, has an over-all length of 
620 ft., and a listed cargo carrying 
capacity of 15,500 tons. 

Ten of these ships will be built 
by Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
five more at the Ecorse yards and 
four at the Ashtabula yards of the 
company. American Shipbuilding 
Co. will build the remaining six, 
four at its Lorain yards and two at 
Cleveland. 
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Winter Outlook 
On Scrap Improves 


e ¢ ¢ Spurred by official warnings 
that steel production will falter 
next winter unless more scrap is 
found, collection programs in 
many parts of the nation were 
being intensified this week. News- 
papers and organizations were 
conducting a vigorous drive and 
getting encouraging results but 
the lack of trucks for the actual 
collection of scrap was proving an 
obstacle. The government prom- 
ised gasoline and rubber for 
trucks collecting scrap. 

A government announcement is. 
sued Monday asserted that the 
rise in scrap receipts by consumer 
plants indicated an increase in 
actual collections “accomplished 
during a period when normal 
sources of scrap have been lost or 
greatly diminished.” Bearing out 
the latter thought was a reliable 
estimate from Detroit (see “As- 
sembly Line” in this issue) to the 
effect that auto plants now en- 
gaged in war work are producing 
25 per cent less scrap than during 
peace time. Another recent esti- 
mate places the actual effect of 
the use of low grade scrap today 
on open hearth production at be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent. When 
using poor scrap furnace output 
is off 2 to 3 per cent. In some 
cases, however, the loss has been 
even greater. lLend-lease_ ship- 
ments are still taking much scrap 
out of the nation. 

All sorts of ideas for obtaining 
more scrap are coming out now, 
led by Westbrook Pegler’s idea for 
the scrapping of all automobile 
bumpers. 

Altogether, due to the combined 
efforts of voluntary campaigns 
and the efforts by War Materials, 
Inc., the chances of mills coming 
through the winter in good shape 
are much brighter. However, the 
nation probably will not be able 
to make full use of its enlarged 
steel capacity unless much larger 
quantities of scrap are found. 

Scrap collectors are still leaving 
the business for higher paid jobs 
elsewhere. Yard help is being 
drafted, also. A new kind of 
trouble occurred for an eastern 


dealer this week. He had his per- 
mit to conduct business revoked 
because he declined to erect a 
fence around his property. The 
Army threatened to take over his 


business. 
” 


WMI Will Foster 
Slag Dump Recovery 


Pittsburgh 


e ee War Materials, Inc., will soon 
embark upon a program to expe- 
dite the working of slag dumps. 
A separate department is in the 
making at WMI which will act as 
clearing house for all information 
pertaining to the various methods 
of recovering scrap from dumps. 
It is hoped that engineers and 
operators in this country who have 
had actual experience in magnetic 
separation or any other type of 
slag dump recoverey methods will 
help pool this information with 
WMI so that the greatest amount 
of scrap can be recovered in the 
shortest space of time. 

Several companies now are re- 
covering their metallics almost as 
soon as they are dumped. But 
there are other open hearth steel 
dumps not being mined as effi- 


G. M. plants uncover huge piles of scrap, 
former junkie finds pay in shipyard more 
attractive, see page 127. 








ciently as they could be if addi- 
tional information on methods 
were available to the contractors. 
For instance, some companies 
holding contracts are concentrat- 
ing on large pieces of metallics 
and overlooking such items as 
small shot or spillings, which it 
is said, comprise a substantial 
portion of recoverable material. 
Many interested sources are eye- 
ing the Heckett and other pro- 
grams, where considerable dump 
material is being recovered by 
magnetic separation. 

The drive to concentrate on ac- 
ceptable and more economical 
methods toward recovering dump 
material is going to be pushed 
because of the belief in some 
quarters that many good bets are 
being overlooked. Dumps are di- 
vided pretty much into three clas- 
sifications: 1. Open-hearth dumps 
which are located at steel mills 
or close by on railroad dumps, all 


of which are being worked ener- 
getically today but some of which 
would yield more material under 
different methods of recovery; 2. 
Grey iron foundry dumps where 
some material could be recovered 
but where the difficulty exists be- 
cause of the great number scat- 
tered throughout the country; 3. 
Blast furnace dumps which are 
probably the least lucrative in the 
group; 4. Commingled blast fur- 
nace and open hearth dumps and 
5. R.R. dumps consisting of var- 
ious metallics. 

One drawback toward more 
technical or mechanical recovery 
of various dumps is the unavail- 
ability of machinery and equip- 
ment but it is suggested that after 
a short time the sifting of avail- 
able information will undoubtedly 
result in a more balanced program 
for recovering scrap because of 
the pooling of the best experience 
to date. 

One important source of scrap 
which is to be explored is co-called 
“pit refuse scrap.” This consists 
of metal which has clung to bricks 
and other materials which fall 
into the pit or which represent 
the remains after furnaces have 
been relined or repaired. Some 
sources insist that the so-called 
pit refuse scrap would yield as 
much as 1 per cent of the total 
steel made, which if true would 
mean approximately 70,000 tons in 
a month. This phase will be thor- 
oughly investigated to determine 
whether these estimates are cor- 
rect and whether this will be a 
good source for scrap collection. 


Shipments of Scrap 
By States Disclosed 


Washington 


©e¢e¢The Conservation Division 
recently released state-by-state 
figures on the shipment of iron 
and steel scrap to mills during 
July. 

“The figures represent actual 
shipments to consuming mills,” 
said Paul C. Cabot, deputy direc- 
tor of the division. “Therefore, 
they do not cover all scrap mate- 
rial collected during that month 
which has not yet been segregated 
and prepared by scrap dealers for 
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shipment. Obviously, they do not 
reflect the increase resulting from 
the iron and steel scrap campaign 
which got under way on July 20.” 


“July figures,” continued Mr. 
Cabot, “indicate some slight im- 
provement, insofar as consumer 
inventories show a gain of ap- 
proximately 188,000 tons over 
those of June. However, this is 
not enough. The minimum amount 
of iron and steel scrap necessary 
to keep our steel production up to 
capacity and at the same time col- 
lect a stockpile to carry over the 
bad weather months, has been set 
at 17,000,000 tons, to be collected 
in the last six months of 1942. The 
goal requires a monthly average 
of 2,833,000 tons. July’s total ship- 
ments amounted to only 2,400,000 
tons, or about 15 per cent less than 
the monthly average required. 
This is particularly serious in 
view of the fact that July should 
be one of the best months for the 
movement of scrap material.” 


Each state is named in the order 
of its percentage of accomplish- 
ment. North Dakota led all states 
for July by shipping 26.7 per cent 
of its six months’ quota. The list 
follows: 


July 
Quota Shipments 
State (Net Tons) (Per cent) 

North Dakota ; 34,000 26.7 
New Jersey ....... 492,000 22.8 
MND Saw cas ways 51,000 22.4 
Vermont ....... ; 16,000 21.5 
Rhode Island ....... 68.000 20.6 
NN aise. cine-d0 47,500 20.4 
a Re eee 14,000 19.6 
SR Sai. waa tat a 132,000 18.0 
PD owetswavss 204,000 16.3 
SN Kiadisienios : 238,000 16.2 
Terre 482,000 16.1 
Se 375,000 15.9 
New Hampshire ... 15,500 15.8 
NE peck htc hans 1,790,000 15.6 
RS ico 6.5.5 ee 0's 238,000 15.6 
Washington ........ 85,000 15.5 
South Carolina ..... 66,000 15.3 
Massachusetts .... 391,000 14.8 
owen ain ae aes we 2,175,000 14.7 
South Dakota ....... 23,000 14.5 
Delaware .......:..:; 16,000 14.3 
United States Total.. 17,000,000 14.2 
West Virginia ...... 157,000 13.9 
Re TEES isaneess 1,208,000 13.8 
NE No, ce wie oe 27,000 13.8 
MEE. oious dis teas 32,500 13.6 
Pennsylvania ..... 2,978,000 13.5 
Connecticut ........ 306,000 13.4 
 cckbawadens 1,101,000 13.3 
BESMMONOER cc ccccee. 476,000 13.3 
RIED. los ce eukw 68,000 13.0 
MMS accede seein « 33,000 13.0 
Benepe nk ciseccis. 173,000 12.9 
US ei aad i's tie 685,000 12.8 
ee a een 68,000 12.7 
eee 306,000 12.5 
eerie 110,000 12.4 
ET eee 715,000 12.2 
iene ta wie ik dens 256,000 12.2 
EE toad os 6 ws. 3,500 12.2 
North Carolina ..... 175,000 12.0 
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Nebraska ‘ . 119,000 11.9 
Iowa ; - 245,000 11.7 
Missouri .. 442,000 11.5 
Arizona ...... , 8,000 11.0 
Washington, D. C.. 17,000 11.0 
Mississippi : 51,000 10.9 
pre 85,000 9.6 
New Mexico ....... 12,000 7.9 
Oklahoma ‘te@e-s 190,000 73 
a. 


Solomon Named Head 
Of Scrap Advisory Committee 


Washington 


© ¢¢ Edward T. Solomon, of Max 
Solomon & Co., Pittsburgh, on 
Tuesday of last week was elected 
chairman of the Industry Advisory 
Committee for Price Schedule No. 
4 (Iron and Steel Scap) appointed 
last month by Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson. 

e 


Cleveland Committee Formed 
Cleveland 


eee A committee of 60 executives 
has been appointed to move dor- 
mant scrap, according to J. C. 
Deibel, regional chief of the indus- 
trial salvage section. 

W. L. Seelbach, secretary-trea- 
surer of Forest City Foundries 
Co., is chairman of the group, 
which will contact executives in 
neighboring companies, empha- 
sizing the need for scrapping 
everything that is not being used. 

s 


CLEVELAND — Labor is becoming 
searcer daily, and is the cause of consid- 
erable concern. At Ashtabula much 
scrap is lying around, but there is insuf- 
ficient yard help to move it. Turnings in 
the Cleveland area are freer, but there is 
a definite deficiency of the more accept- 


able grades, especially low phos material 


BUFFALO—No important change has 
been noted in the “fairly good’? movement 
through dealers’ yards here. Most yards 
were idle Monday in observance of Yom 
Kippur. 

* 


BIRMINGHAM—Although mills in the 
3irmingham area have yet to suffer from 
inability to obtain material, the flow still] 
is below normal. Most of the scrap is 
going to Northern mills on allocations. 


BOSTON—The flow of material to con- 
sumers, has improved and bids fair to 
increase in October when salvage drives 
probably will reach their peak. The trend 
of scrap dealers to go out of business, 
lack of labor at yards, scarcity of auto- 
mobile tires and the pending use of truck 
restrictions check the flow of materials 
to some extent. 


Bw 


TORONTO—New salvage campaigns 
are being started in many parts of Can- 
ada. The Alberta Petroleum Association 
in western Canada, has completed plans 
to make available for the war effort 2500 
tons, chiefly from the Turner Valley oi! 
field. The cities of London and Oshawa 
in Ontario have given contracts to A. 
Cope & Sons Ltd., Hamilton, for removal 
of rails from their streets, the company 
to receive the 1000 tons of rails in pay- 
ment. During the past couple of weeks 
some scrap has been exported from Can- 
ada into the United States, but imports 
into Canada have practically disappeared 


PITTSBURGH—Allocations are keeping 
some plants from lowering their output 
and the tendency is to keep production 
at the highest level possible without re- 
gard to the dwindling of scrap piles. More 
and more companies are depending on 
day to day shipments and allocations to 
keep them going. 

& 


PHILADELPHIA—This week's report 
on the scrap supply here offers no change 
over last week unless a very slight drop- 
off might be noted. Most mills report a 
very slim supply not exceeding a three 
weeks’ pile although one mill very 
mysteriously said they were well fixed 
Another reports a cinder dump about to 
be exploited which may mean some help 
for them. The local salvage campaigns 
here are swinging into full force and some 
relief is expected from them next week 
and in following weeks. A_ telephone 
conversation revealed that the steel in- 
dustry’s own salvage campaign is being 
organized and a committee chairman, 
presumably for this area, will be chosen 
in the next few days. 


CHICAGO—The flow of scrap to miitls 
here over the past week has shown a 
slight improvement, but is still far from 
being sufficient to permit building inven- 
tories against the winter months. An in- 
dication of the severity of the scrap 
shortage here is illustrated by the fact 
that small lots of scrap have been shipped 
into this area recently from the West 
Coast. The newspaper drives are having 
a beneficial effect, not so much from the 
point of the amount of household scrap 
that is being collected as from the point 
of focusing attention on the shortage 
anew and spurring the scrapping of 
abandoned railroads, buildings, etc., 
which, together with farm scrap, now 
holds the greatest potentialities so far as 
large quantities of good scrap are con- 
cerned. 

» 


ST. LOUIS—Although receipts continue 
to show gains over a month ago, collec- 
tions in the present drive are being de- 
layed reaching the mills because of a 
shortage of hauling facilities. Thus mills 
are unable to pile up inventories although 
operations have not been curtailed due to 
a shortage of scrap. One large mill has 
consumed 6000 tons of its reserves since 
July until now it has only a 10-day sup- 
ply. The OCD is arranging for trucks 
to move scrap here beginning Oct. 5. 
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- SCRAP PRICES ——— 


IRON AND STEEL (OTHER THAN RAILROAD) SCRAP 


ELECTRIC FURNACE, ACID OPEN HEARTH AND FOUNDRY GRADES 


Heavy Structural Cut Auto. 
(All Prices Are Per Gross Ton) Low Phos. and Plate Steel Scrap 
1 ft. 
BASIC OPEN HEARTH GRADES BLAST Bar arid 
(No. 1 Heavy Melting; FURNACE GRADES Crops, Under Alloy 
No. 1 Hydr. Com- (Mixed Borings Punch- and free Heavy 
pressed Black Sheets; and Turnings; ings Auto, Low Axleand 
No. 2 Heavy Melting; Shovelling Billet, Plate Springs, Phos. Forge 
Pittsburgh, ea Dealers’ No.1 Bundies; Machine Turnings; No. 2 Bloom, Scrap 3 ft. 2 ft. 1 ft. 3 ft. 2 ft. and and Turn. Electric 
Butler, Monessen, Midland, Dealers’ No.2 Bundles; Shop Busheling; Cast Forge and Cast and and and and and Crank- Sulphur First Furnace 
Johnstown, Sharon, Canton, No. 1 Busheling) Turnings tron Borings) Crops Steel Under Under Under Under Under shafts Turnings Cut Bundles 
Steubenville, Warren, 
Youngstown, Weirton $ 20.00 $16.00 $16.00 $25.00 $22.50 $21.00 $21.50 $22.00 $20.00 $20.50 $21.00 $18.00 $19.50 $21.00 
Cleveland, Middletown, 
Cincinnati, Portsmouth... 19.50 15.50 15.50 24.50 22.00 20.50 21.00 21.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 17.50 19.00 20.50 


Chicago, Claymont, Coatesville, 
Conshohocken, Harrisburg, 
Phoenixville, Sparrows Pt. 18.75 14.75 14.75 23.75 21.25 


19.75 20.25 20.75 18.75 19.25 19.75 16.75 18.25 19.75 

Ashland, Ky... 19.50 15.50 15.50 24.50 22.00 20.50 21.00 21.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 17.50 19.00 20.50 
Buffalo, N. Y. 19.25 15.25 15.25 24.25 21.75 20.25 20.75 21.25 19.25 19.75 20.25 17.25 18.75 20.25 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Kokomo, Ind. 18.25 14,25 14,25 23.25 20.75 19.25 19.75 20.25 18.25 18.75 19.25 16.25 17.75 19.25 
Duluth, Minn... . 18.00 14.00 14.00 23.00 20.50 19.00 19.50 20.00 18.00 18.50 19.00 16.00 17.50 19.00 
Detroit, Mich. 17.85 13.85 13.85 22.85 20.35 18.85 19.85 19.85 17.85 18.35 3.85 15.85 17.35 18.85 
Toledo, Ohio... 13.85 13.85 rs 
St. Louis, Mo. 17.50 13.50 13.50 22.59 20.00 18.50 19.00 19.50 17.50 18.00 18.50 15.50 17.00 18.50 
Atlanta, Ga.; Alabama City, Ala.; 

Birmingham, Los Angeles; 

Pittsburg, Cal.; San Francisco 17.00 13.00 13.00 22.00 19.50 18.00 18.50 19.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 15.00 16.50 18.00 
Minnequa, Colo.. . 16.50 12.50 12.50 21.50 19.00 17.50 18.00 18.50 16.50 17.00 17.50 14.50 16.00 17.50 
Seattle, Wash. 14.50 10.50 10.50 19.50 17.00 15.50 16.00 16.50 14.50 15.00 15.50 12.50 14.00 15.50 








BUNDLES: Tin can bundles are $4 below dealers’ No. 


2 bundles; portation rate exists, the customary costs are deducted. Published 
No. 3 bundles are $2 less than No. 1 heavy melting. 


dock charges prevail. If unpublished include 75¢.* For exceptions see 
E » — official order. 

SWITCHING CHARGES: Deductions for shipping points within bas- z * i 2 ee 7 y 
ing points (cents per gross ton) are: Pittsburgh, Brackenridge, 55c. ; : AT NEW YORK city or Brooklyn, the maximum shipping point price 
Midland, Johnstown, Sharon, Youngstown, Warren, Weirton, Cleveland, is $15.33 for No. 1 heavy melting, f.o.b. cars, f.a.s. vessel or loaded on 


Toledo, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 42c.; Butler, Monessen, Canton, truck. Other grades carry differentials similar to those in table. New 
Steubenville, Cincinnati*, Portsmouth, Ashland, Coatesville, Harrisburg, Jersey prices must be computed on basis of all-rail. ne gp mec the 
Phoenixville, Bethlehem, Kokomo, Duluth, St. Louis, 28c.; Buffalo, Clay- ™&Ximum is $15.05 for No. 1 f.o.b. cars, f.a.s. vessel or loaded on 
mont, 36c.; Conshohocken, 1lc.; Atlanta, Birmingham, 32c.; Pittsburg, trucks. Shipments from a New England shipping point to a consumer 
Cal., 42c.; Middletown, 14c.; Sparrow’s Point, llc.; Chicago, 84c.; De- outside New England carry maximum transportation charge of $6.65 
troit, 53c.; Alabama City, 26c.; Minnequa, 22c.; Seattle, 38c.. *At Per ton. 


Cincinnati, for basic open hearth grades, cut auto scrap and auto springs UNPREPARED SCRAP: For unprepared scrap, maximum prices shall 
and crankshafts, deduct 80c. per ton. 


be $2.50 (and in the case of the material from which No. 1, No. 2, and 


: Sa : ee No. 3 t les ss xi ices the cor- 
PITTSBURGH basing point includes switchfig districts of Bessemer, . undies are made $4) less the maximum prices for hows 


Homestead, Duquesne, Munhall and McKeesport. Cincinnati basing point 
includes Newport, Ky., switching district. St. Louis includes switching 
districts of Granite City, East St. Louis, Madison, Ill. San Francisco 
includes switching districts of S. San Francisco, Niles and Oakland, Cal. 


MAXIMUM prices of inferior grades shall continue to bear same differ- 
ential below corresponding grades as existed during the period Sept. 1, 
1940, to Jan. 31, 1941. Superior grades cannot be sold at a premium 
without approval of OPA. Special preparation charges in excess of the 
above prices are banned. Whenever any electric furnace or foundry 
grades are purchased for open hearth or blast furnace use, prices may 
not exceed the prices above for the corresponding open hearth grades. 


MAXIMUM SHIPPING POINT PRICE—Where shipment is by rail or 
vessel, or by combination of rail and vessel, the scrap is at its shipping 
point when placed f.o.b. railroad car or f.a.s. vessel. In such cases, the 
maximum shipping point prices shall be: (a) For shipping points located 
within a basing point, the price listed in the table above for the scrap at 
the basing point in which the shipping point is located, minus the lowest 
established switching charge for scrap within the basing point and (b) 
for shipping points located outside the basing point, the price in table 
above at the most favorable basing point minus the lowest transportation 
charge by rail or water or combination thereof. Dock charge is Tic. a 
ton*, but 50c. if moved by deck scow or railroad lighter. Shipping by 
motor vehicle: The scrap is at its shipping point when loaded. For 
shipping points located within basing points take price listed in table 
minus applicable switching charge. If located outside a basing point, 
the price at the most favorable basing point minus lowest established 
charge for transporting by common carrier. If no established trans- 


responding grade or grades of prepared scrap. In no case, however, 
shall electric furnace and foundry grades be used as the “corresponding 
grade or grades of prepared scrap.”’ Converter may charge $2.50 per 
ton on consumer-owned unprepared remote scrap (see order). 


Maximum price of all scrap in a vehicle is that of the lowest price 
grade in the shipment. This limitation does not apply to vessel ship- 
ments if grades are segregated. 


Where scrap is to undergo preparation prior to its arrival at the point 
of delivery, such scrap is not at its shipping point, as that phrase is 
defined above, until after preparation has been completed. 


CHEMICAL BORINGS: No. 1 (new, clean, containing not more than 
1 per cent oil), $1 less than No. 1 heavy melting; No. 2 (new, clean, 
containing not more than 1.5 per cent oil), $2 less than No. 1 heavy 
melting. If loaded in box cars add 75c. 


UNPREPARED CAST IRON SCRAP—Except for heavy breakable 
cast, unprepared scrap is given a price ceiling of $2.50 per.ton less than 
the maximum prices for the corresponding grade of prepared cast iron 
scrap. Where scrap is to undergo preparation prior to arrival at the 


point of delivery, such scrap is not considered at shipping point until 
preparation is completed. 


’ Consumers of cast scrap may pay the shipping point price plus estab- 
lished charge for transporting the scrap to their plants. In the case of 


deliveries by truck, the cast scrap buyer must obtain from the seller a 
certification, made out to OPA. 


*At Memphis 50c.; Great Lakes ports $1; New England $1.25. 





RAILROAD SCRAP 


Scrap Rails 
No. 1 RR Rails  3ft. 2ft. 18in. 
Heavy Scrap for and and and 


Melting Rails Rerolling Under Under Under 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Ashiand, Portsmouth, 


Middietown......... $20.50 $21.50 $23.00 $23.50 $23.75 $24.00 
Canton, Pittsburgh, 


Sharon, Steubenville, 


Wheeling, Youngstown. . 21.00 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.25 24.50 
Chicago, Philadeiphia, 

Sparrows Pt., Wilmington, 19.75 20.75 22.25 22.75 23.00 23.25 
— Los Angeles, 

San Francisco...... 18.00 19.00 20.50 21.00 21.25 21.50 
Buffalo. . . 20.25 21.25 22.75 23.25 23.50 23.75 
Detroit. 18.85 19.85 21.35 21.85 22.10. 22.35 
Duluth 19.00 20.00 21.50 22.00 22.25 22.50 
Kansas City, Mo... 17.00 18.00 19.50 20.00 20.25 20.50 
Kokomo, Ind. 19.25 20.25 21.75 22.25 22.50 22.75 
Seattle 15.50 16.50 18.00 18.50 18.75 19.00 
St. Louis ; 18.50 19.50 21.00 21.50 21.75 22.00 


CAST IRON SCRAP 


Group A Group B Group C 
No. 1 cupola cast.......... bisiticnletics $18.00 $19.00 $20.00 
No. 1 machinery cast, drop broken, 150 Ibs. 
and under.. ‘es ‘ 19.00 20.00 
Clean auto cast... . ‘ 18.90 19.00 29.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. . . . ; ; 17.50 18.50 19. 50 
Stove Plate.... ‘ , +" 17.00 18.00 19,00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. .............. memaad 18.50 16.50 17,50 
Charging box size cast. ........ceeeeece-s ee 17.00 18.00 19.00 
Misc. Malleabie. .. ai : 20.00 21.00 22.00 


Group A inciudes the states of Montane. Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico. 


Grouo 8 includes the states of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Co!orado, Kansas 
Oxiahema, Texas and Florida. 


Group C: States not named in A and 8; switch district of Kansas City, Kan., Mo. 
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Smaller Plants Division 
Inaugurated in WPB by Nelson 
Washington 


©¢e¢To provide machinery for 
the spread of war work to the 
smaller manufacturing plants of 
the country, WPB Chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson has set up in WPB 
a Smaller War Plants Division, 
formally placing his deputy chair- 
man of Smaller War Plants, Lou E. 
Holland, at its head. Mr. Holland, 
who had already been appointed 
chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. created by the Mur- 
ray-Patman Act, last Saturday 
made a statement showing how the 
new division is to function. 

Each WPB regional office, as- 
sistant regional director, will be a 
SWP Division representative. In 
the 127 field offices, practical engi- 
neers with long machine shop and 
production experience will assist 
small business in participating in 
war work. All WPB facilities 
records in Washington will be 
fitted together with reports from 
field representatives, in an effort to 
find facilities suitable for the ex- 
ecution of all or certain parts of 
war orders. 

Field representatives will so- 
licit subcontracts, guide subcon- 
tractors in the application for and 
execution of contracts and through 
the grouping of facilities, make it 
possible for small manufacturers 
to obtain prime contracts. 

In summarizing Mr. 
said: 


Holland 


“We are going to see to it that 
every smal) manufacturer who gets 
a war contract, either prime or sub, 
executes that contract to the satis- 
faction of the buyer. In this way 
the small fellow will put himself 
in line for further contracts, and 
prime contractors who have been 
reluctant to do more subcontraction 
will become more inclined to do so.” 

This is the first “critical area” 
to be established in the country. It 
includes the states-of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, New Mexico 
Texas. 


and 


Chairman McNutt set up an em- 
ployment stabilization plan to halt 
wasteful pirating and migration of 
workers engaged in the production 
of these essential materials in the 


area. 
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Removing Drills With 
Arc Welding Technique 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 60) 


erator to seek means of removing 
the broken tool himself. The usual 
crude method employed by an op- 
erator is trying to drive it out, or 
break it out piece by piece, with a 
prick punch and hammer. Experi- 
ence shows that this method is 
seldom successful and usually re- 
sults in burred surfaces (see Fig. 
8) and other forms of distortion 
which directly cause scrap or which 
tend to defeat the purpose of the 
are welding method of removal. 

Also the use of a prick punch and 
hammer frequently results in bro- 
ken punch points being tightly 
lodged in the hole above the broken 
drill, or jammed in between the 
flutes and the drilled hole, thereby 
making the removal operation more 
difficult, or impossible. 

Fig. 5 shows an 11 32 in. drill 
extracted from the hole in the bolt- 
ing flange of the engine part. Due 
to protecting the finished surfaces 
with Spatter-off as shown in the 
area of the drilled hole, no damage 
was done to the part, which was 
immediately returned to the pro- 
duction _ lines. Under the old 
method of burning with electricity 
and compressed air, the complete 
removal of this broken drill would 
have required several hours of 
labor, including the repair of hole 
after removal in this way. With 
the new method of welding, the 
time of removal was only a few 
minutes and the drilled hole did not 
require plugging and re-machining 
or any other form of repair. 

Fig. 6 illustrates an extracted 
pilot which had been broken in the 
drilled hole in a cylinder pad. The 
same removal technique was used 
to extract this pilot as was used in 
removing the broken drill from the 
engine part shown in Figs. 2 to 5. 
Note that Spatter-off again pro- 
tected the finished surfaces in and 
around the drilled hole. 

In Fig. 1, the entire layout of 
apparatus to do this job is shown. 
Note the Flex Arc welder at the 
right has plug-in positions to make 
available various current ratings 
from 20 to 250 amp. to suit the re- 
quirements of any job using weld- 
ing rod from 3/32 to 14 in. in 
diameter. So far, 3/16 in. diameter 
stainless steel welding rod has been 








found sufficient in tensile strength 
to do the toughest job at Pratt & 


Whitney Aircraft. This was the 
extraction of a 4 in long, 7% in. 
reamer having eight flutes. 


Range of Work 


The smallest broken tool removed 
by this method was a 0.040 in. drill 
in the bottom of a 5/16 in. hole 3 
in. deep in an engine crankcase sec- 
tion. A previous method of re- 
moval would have been to trepan 
around the broken drill and insert 
a plug of the same material. This 
would then have necessitated the 
redrilling of the 0.040 in. oil hole 
in the production line. The time 
required for trepanning, plugging, 
re-locating in the fixture and re- 
operating would have _ required 
several hours of labor. But by the 
new welding method actually used, 
a 3/32 in. welding rod was ground 
down to a sharp point at the con- 
tact end and covered with an insu- 
lating coat of glycerothalate in the 
ground-down area. The current 
rating of the welder was reduced 
to 30 amp., the welding rod was in- 
serted in the 3 in. deep hole, and 
centered on the 0.040 in. drill. The 
result was a butt-weld of sufficient 
"strength to permit the extracting 
of the broken drill. The crankcase 
section immediately went back into 
production. 

Instances of this kind are now 
being repeated daily, and with 
greater savings of time as the op- 
erator becomes more proficient in 
the art of using this equipment. 
The scope of the work has now in- 
creased to include the effective sal- 
vaging of all sections of engine 
crankcases, crankshafts, propeller 
shafts, cages, various small parts, 
tools, jigs and fixtures which are 
made useless by a broken drill, 
reamer, pilot or plug gage. 

Fig. 7 shows a variety of drills, 
reamers and plugs removed from 
engine parts and machine _ tool 
fixtures. Fig. 8 shows the result of 
trying to remove a broken drill 
with punch and hammer. 





Fuel & Iron Earnings Up 


© ee Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
reports net income of $2,580,135, 
equivalent to $4.58 a share, in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1942. 
Net income in the previous fiscal 
year was $2,288,318, or $4.06 a 
common share. 
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G.M. Plants Uncover 
Huge Piles of Scrap 


Detroit 


eee An intensive scrap drive in 
90 General Motors war plants has 
increased the nation’s stockpile by 
a total of 531,000,000 lb. of iron, 
steel, copper, aluminum and other 
metals essential to the war effort, 
B. D. Kunkle, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, reported 
Sept. 19. 

Enough old metal to provide the 
scrap necessary to build two 35,- 
000-ton battleships has been turn- 
ed up in plant “attics” by General 
Motors ‘“‘waste wardens” since 
Jan. 1, Mr. Kunkle disclosed. This 
is in addition to the normal flow 
of production scrap from metal 
finishing machines. In the month 
of July alone more than 16,700,000 
lb. of “non-production” scrap was 
brought to light. 

In one plant a “mine” was dis- 
covered alongside a railroad sid- 
ing where cast iron borings had 
been dumped for years prior to 
shipping. An electro-magnet has 
been rigged to a truck in still an- 
other plant, and regular forays for 
loose metal are made up and down 
the yard. 

Several plants have shipped 
along to mill and smelter the tons 
of railway rails which formerly 
served as parking lot bumpers. 
Salvage committees have been or- 
ganized by all General Motors di- 
visions. 

In the first seven months of 1942 
scrap shipments of all types from 
GM plants totaled 500,000,000 Ib. 
of iron and steel and 31,000,000 Ib. 
of non-ferrous metals, according 
to the Kunkle report. Complete 
figures for non-production scrap 
were available only for June and 
July when 25,118,653 lb. of iron 
and steel and 574,023 pounds of 
non-ferrous metals were “discov- 
ered.” In the period from Jan. 1 
to June 1 incomplete reports from 
24 divisions revealed that 44,575,- 
828 lb. of non-production iron and 
steel and 744,909 lb. of other met- 
als were shipped. 

Meanwhile, the automobile divi- 
sions of General Motors have been 
analyzing all automobile dies to 
determine whether they need be 
held for manufacture of essential 
replacement parts. Following such 
a study one division shipped out 
319,830 lb. of dies in a single lot. 
Two weeks later another shipment 
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of 144,090 lb. was made. Another 
division scrapped 955,000 Ib. of 
dies in July alone. 

One scrap committee chairman 
reported that “dormant metal has 
been ferreted out from beneath 
benches, in cupboards and desks, 
hanging on the walls and in out- 
of-the-way places in buildings and 
in the yards.” One large cupboard 
was found to contain five shelves 
piled high with metal. When this 
cache was boiled down to essential 
pieces, only one shelf remained. 


Looking through its tool 
“morgue,” one plant discovered 
1800 tools that had not been called 
for in the past five years. 

Here are excerpts from the re- 
port of the salvage department 
head in another General Motors 
plant: 


“Nickel carburizing pots and _ boxes: 
This material was being stored ‘in our 
heat treat building and under ordinary 
conditions would have been traded in on 
new material. The management decided 
that due to the scarcity of nickel this 
should be scrapped and put into use at 
once, 

“Structural steel scrap: Material made 
available by scrapping of unnecessary 
framework and equipment throughout the 
plant. 

“A genera! work order has been issued 
for the removing of the screw conveyor, 
floor plates and channel iron from the old 
sand blast system in our heat treat de- 
partment. 

“A general work order has been issued 
for the cleaning up of miscellaneous items 
in the basement of our heat treat building 
such as turntables, steel rails, wire screen- 
ing, etc. 

“We have instructed our foundry to 
scrap approximately 50,000 pounds of 
steel flasks and to re-check this storage 
for additional scrap.” 

In addition to intensive efforts 
to collect scrap General Motors 
divisions also are doing every- 
thing in their power to reclaim 
and salvage old material to cut 


down on re-orders. 


Worn punches are re-worked to 
smaller sizes; tools are also made 
over; dies are re-cut and ground; 
the same grade and grain of wheel 
is used on a number of grinding 
operations so that the stubs of 
large wheels can be redressed for 
use as small wheels when this is 
consistent with good operation. 
Towels, wiping cloths and even 
waste is now laundered, while 
leather and cotton gloves are dry- 
cleaned. Those that have served 
their purpose for one use are 
separated, sterilized and used 
again in another way. This proc- 
ess is continued until their lubri- 
cating value is exhausted. And 
even that isn’t the end, because, 
if the waste material is suitable, 
it is finally emptied into the fuel 
oil tanks and burned as fuel. 

One machine gun plant found 


its grinder sludge contained 95 
per cent ferrous metal and ob- 
tained permission from the steel 
mill to ship the sludge with the 
other scrap. It developed a method 
of recovering steel, lead and cop- 
per alloy from the sand used to 
stop bullets on the proof firing 
range and recovered 20,000 pounds 
of material in the initial operation. 
It also developed a system for re- 
claiming and reusing such stra- 
tegic materials as petroleum ben- 
zine. In the case of material that 
is still usable, such as conveyors, 
truck wheels, structural steel, etc., 
outside firms are asked if they can 
use such items, before they are 
classed as scrap. 

Another vital phase of the Gen- 
eral Motors scrap program in- 
volves the segregation of mate- 
rials so that an alloy of one type 
is not contaminated by pieces of 
metal composed of an alloy of an- 
other. 


One GM division placed a num- 
ber of containers in each depart- 
ment, each container ‘being 
painted a_ different color and 
marked for a certain type of scrap. 
Its efforts also include an educa- 
tional campaign among the work- 
ers. Another division is even 
segregating sludge so that it can 
recover the 50 per cent pure chro- 
mium contained in the grindings 
from chrome plated steel tubing. 





Former Junkie Finds Pay 
In Shipyard More Attractive 


Chicago 


© ¢-¢ The plight of the small junk 
dealer in attempting to operate 
under present OPA scrap price 
ceilings is vividly described in a 
recent letter published in the 
Chicago Tribune. The letter fol- 
lows: 


Morris, Ill., Sept. 11—I have been in 
the junk and wrecking business for the 
last 15 years, but had to quit last spring 
after the government put a ceiling price 
on scrap. 

Now what can you pay for iron, after 
you spend $1,200 for a truck, $75 for a 
cutting torch, pay a man $6 a day, pay 
for state and city licenses, and pay $2 a 
ton for your oxygen and acetylene to 
cut up the iron. It takes one day to pre- 
pare five tons of iron for the market 
and another day to deliver it 70 miles to 
market. 

Everybody knows what you get for iron 
but they do not understand how much 
work and what the cost will be to mar- 
ket this iron. I cannot pay the price for 
the tons and tons of iron that are around 
here. 

So now I am working at the Seneca 
shipyards making $75 a week and I won- 
der why I worked so hard for so little 
pay in the junk business. 

RALPH H. JONBS. 
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Use of Tin for Cans 
Being Cut Sharply 


© ¢ © Demand for tin for domestic 
cans, over 21,000 long tons, this 
year, will be cut almost in half in 
1943 by the use of electrolytic tin 
plate and bonderized black plate in 
place of hot dipped tin plate. 

Peace-time practice was to 
make cans from hot dipped tin 
plate having 1.5 lb. of tin per 
base box of about 100 pounds. 
Under pressure of war-time conser- 
vation, hot dipped plate was re- 
duced to 1.25 lb. of tin per base box 
where such plate is applicable. Real- 
izing that this reduction was only 
a drop in the bucket in a situation 
where 90 per cent of our tin supply 
had been cut off, WPB early in the 
war pushed production of electro- 
lytic plate, which can be made with 
as little tin as 0.1 lb. per base box. 
Experiments showed that a tin de- 
posit of 0. lb. per base box was, 
however, more practical for most 
purposes. 

A ‘second important means of 
getting cans, and at the same time 
reducing the amount of tin. re- 
quired, is bonderized black plate. 
This is a process of treating the 
surface of the steel to make certain 
lacquers adhere to it firmly enough 


to prevent corrosion by the sub- * 


stance packed. 

Substitution of electrolytic tin 
plate and bonderized steel ends for 
cans, wherever the nature of the 
pack permits, is estimated to save 
3,500 tons of tin plate per year by 
1943. Substitution of electrolytic 
tin plate bodies and _ bonderized 
steel ends wherever practical will 
save an additional 4,300 tons of tin, 
a total of 7,800 tons per year. Use 
of electrolytic tin plate and bonder- 
ized steel for both bodies and ends 
wherever possible, will make an 
additional saving of 3,300 tons. The 
total esimated to be saved by this 
program per year by 1943 is thus 
about 10,000 tons, WPB says. 

An interesting problem develops 
in connection with the latter step, 
which may alter the program some- 
what. The primary objective is to 
save tin. Tin is needed for coating 
the steel, and for solder to seal the 
joints. A balance of these two 
needs must be achieved to get maxi- 
mum savings. In the all-bonderized 
can, a tin-lead solder must be used, 
whereas in a combination electro- 
lytic-plate-bonderized can, silver- 
lead solder can be used. The saving 
of tin in solder in the latter case 
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may easily amount to more than 
the saving of tin from decreased 
use of electrolytic plate, WPB says. 

Production of electrolytic tin 
plate involves deep-seated changes 
in tin plate production. Some esti- 
mates place the expenditures re- 
quired at a cost of over 75 million 
dollars for more new electrolytic 
tin plate plants. Twenty - seven 
electrolytic tin units are currently 
under construction and 18 bonder- 
izing plants. Some are in the same 
plants as formed tin dip units. Un- 
fortunately, conversion of tin dip 
plants to electrolysis is not possible. 

Another obstacle, and one which 


U.S. Steel Shipments 
Again Set Record 


@ @ @ Shipments of finished 
steel products by subsidiary 
companies of the United States 
Steel Corp. for August, 1942, 
totaled 1,788,650 net tons. 

The August shipments com- 
pare with 1,765,749 net tons in 
the preceding month (July) an 
increase of 22,901 net tons, and 
with 1,753,665 net tons in the 
corresponding month in 1941 
(August) an increase of 34,985 
net tons. 

For the year 1942 to date, 
shipments were 14,057,906 net 
tons compared with 13,473,209 
net tons in the comparable peri- 
od of 1941, an increase of 584,- 
697 net tons. 

August shipments were the 
highest for that month in the 
history of the corporation. Ship- 
ments for the year to date are 
the highest for any like period 
and compare with 12,187,424 
tons in the first 8-months of 
1929. 





is not yet solved completely, is the 
need to heat-treat the electrolytic 
plate after plating to develop a 
metallurgical bond—really an alloy- 
ing of the tin and steel—between 
the plate and the tin coating. This 
is necessary to permit efficient 
soldering of the cans, and to pro- 
vide a surface which will take can 
enamels _ satisfactorily. Experi- 
ments are now being conducted on 
this phase of the problem. 

The broad tin conservation pro- 
gram includes substitution of other 
materials for tin wherever possible. 
Inasmuch as some products must 
be packed in the heavy hot dipped 
tin plate cans (1.5 lb. of tin per 
base box), efforts are now being 
made to pack as much of this type 
of product in glass and other non- 
tin containers as possible. 


Milling Machine Practice 
Subject of New Bulletin 


Cincinnati 

e ¢e¢ fundamental principles of 
milling operations are discussed in 
a revised bulletin on “Milling Ma- 
chine Practice,” just published by 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. The material has been re- 
printed from Kent’s Mechanical 
Engineers Handbook and was pre- 
pared by Dr. Hans Ernst, research 
director, and Mario Martellotti, 
research engineer. 

The bulletin begins with a math- 
ematical analysis of the process 
of milling and after classifying 
the various types of milling cut- 
ters, considers the controlling fac- 
tors in connection with their use 
such as cutting speed, feed rate, 
clearance and relief angles, use 
of cutting fluids, power required 
for milling and a discussion of the 
difference between up-milling and 
down-milling. This last named 
phase of the subject is analyzed 
in as objective a manner as is 
found in print today. The bulletin 
concludes with a chapter on the 
standard types of milling ma- 
chines. Except for the photographs, 
all the material in the bulletin is 
non-proprietary in nature. 


"Aircraft Riveting" Subject 
Of Textbook for Students 


©eeThe first book of its kind 
specifically devoted to ‘Aircraft 
Riveting” has been written by E. 
B. Lear, associate engineer, Mon- 
arch Aero Products, in collabora- 
tion with James E. Dillon of the 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. This 
smal] book is intended to be a text 
for students entering the aircraft 
production field and should serve 
as an instructional medium both 
in the school and in the shop. 

After a brief introduction, the 
authors discuss the various types 
of rivets, rivet materials, the 
strength of riveted joints, the 
tools used to prepare. rivet holes 
and the various types of pneu- 
matic hammers and squeezers now 
used in the aircraft industry. Riv- 
eting methods are described and 
there is a chapter on “Dont’s for 
Riveters.” A list of shop terms 
relating to riveting is given. The 
book concludes with a chapter on 
personal tool requirements of the 
beginner. 

This book is published by the 
Pitman Publishing Corp. of New 
York and Chicago. 
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Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type; Declines in /talics. 


Flat Rolled Steel: 


(Cents Per Lb.) 1942 
Hot rolled sheets....... 2.10 
Cold rolled sheets....... 3.05 
Galvanized sheets (24 ga.) 3.50 
Hot roued StH. ...ccs60 2.10 
Cold rolled strip........ 2.80 
Lg err ere ne 2.10 


Stain’s c.r. strip (No. 302) 28.00 


Tin and Terne Plate: 
(Dollars Per Base Box) 


ERE: UU Soest dane te $5.00 
Manufacturing ternes 4.30 
Bars and Shapes: 
(Cents Per Lb.) 

Merchant bars ......... 2.15 
Cold finished bars...... 2.65 
AOS PARR 6 cicdssewas 2.70 
Structural shapes ...... 2.10 


(No. 


Wire and Wire Products: 
(Cents Per Lb.) 


Stainless bars 302) 24.00 


eo Be ae eee ere 2.60 
WeIe Nei hk Se ewccecs 2.55 
Rails: 

(Dollars Per Gross Ton) 
PIOCMUY PONG ci bs cesar $40.00 
EGG: PRES wcdhedidcccss 40.00 


Semi-Finished Steel: 
(Dollars Per Gross Ton).. 


Rerolling billets ........ $34.00 
SIRE: WRITE cr ctshidcaaves doavaler 34.00 
SURI did Weiets oh dara, 34.00 


Forging billets ......... 40.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 54.00 


Wire Rods and Skelp: 
(Cents Per Lb.) 


Ware We? = ceca dc: 2.00 
Skelp (grvd) .......... 1.90 


The various basi 


gz po 


FINISHED STEEL 


pept..22,. 1942... ...+.< aeeere 
One week ago.........2.30467c. 
One month ago........2.80467c. 


One year ago.........2.30467c. 
HIGH 
i ae 2.30467c., 
19SE. cass 2.30467c., 
Ls) ee 2.30467c., Jan. 2 2 
i re 2.35367c., Jan. 3 2 
BGS os sis 2.58414c., Jan. 4 2 
FOS E ove. 2.58414c., Mar. 9 2 
Ds 6 6.ts 2.322638c., Dec. 28 2 
POG0 «k's:s: 2.07642c., Oct. 1 2 
TODR, kus. 2.15367c., Apr. 24 1 
W966 6 cai 1.95578c., Oct. 3 1 
1932 1.89196c., July 5 1 
ee 1.99629c., Jan. 13 1 
i 2.25488c., Jan. 7 1 
See. can 2.31778c., May 28 2 
Weighted index 
bars, beams, tank 


black pipe, hot and 
and strip, represent 
the United States 

capitulated in Aug. 


1942 1942 
2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 
2.80 2.80 
2.10 2.10 
28.00 28.00 
$5.00 $5.00 
4.30 4.30 
2.15 2.15 
2.65 2.65 
2.70 2.70 
2.10 2.10 
24.00 24.00 
2.60 2.60 
2.55 2.55 
$40.00 $40.00 
40.00 40.00 
$34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 
40.00 40.00 
54.00 54.00 
2.00 2.00 
1.90 1.90 
SC tsa oa ae 
WE deeb aiiackg 
ON casas 
Oso ae ees 
LOW 
2.30467c., 
2.30467c., 


.24107c., Apr. 16 
.26689c., May 16 
.27207c., Oct. 18 
.02263¢., Jan. 4 
05200c., Mar. 10 
.06492c., Jan. 
.95757c., Jan. 
-75836c., May 
.83901c., Mar. 
.86586c., Dec. 29 
.97319¢c., Dee. 9 
.26498c., Oct. 29 


based on_ steel 
plates, wire, rails. 
cold-rolled sheets 
ing 78 per cent of 
output. Index re- 
28, 1941, issue. 


rm bo Do OO 


Sept.22, Sept.15, Aug. 25, Sept. 23, 


1941 


2.10 
3.05 
3.50 
2.10 
2.80 
2.10 
28.00 


$5.00 
4.30 


bo 

= bo PO BO bo 
Core 
cooeoeoco 


$40.00 
40.00 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
40.00 
54.00 


2.00 
1.90 


Pig Iron: 


.. . Composite Prices 


(Per Gross Ton) 1942 
No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia. $25.89 
No. 2, Valley furnace... 24.00 
No. 2, Southern Cin’ti. 24.68 
No. 2, Birmingham..... 20.38 
No. 2, foundry, Chicago} 24.00 
Basic, del’d eastern Pa... 25.39 
Basic, Valley furnace... 23.50 
Malleable, Chicagoy .... 24.00 
Malleable, Valley . 24,00 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 31.34 
Ferromanganesejt ...... 135.00 


+The switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Chi- 


ago district is 60c. per ton. 
tFor carlots at seaboard. 


Scrap: 


(Per Gross Ton) 
Heavy melting steel, P’gh.$20.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 18.75 
Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 18.75 
No. 1 hy. comp. sheet, Det. 17.85 
Low phos. plate, Youngs’n 22.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 20.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 20.00 
No. 1 cast C802... .<: 20.00 


Coke, Connellsville: 


(Per Net Ton at Oven) 


Furnace coke, prompt... $6.00 
Foundry coke, prompt... 6.87 


Non-Ferrous Metals: 
(Cents per Lb. to Large Buyers) 


Copper, electro., Conn... 12.00 
Copper, Lake, New York 12.00 
Tin (Straits), New York 52.00 


Zine, East St. Louis..... 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis......... 6.35 


Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 16.50 


(Prices Are F.O.B. Major Basing Points) 


Sept. 22, Sept.15, Aug. 25, Sept. 23, 


1942 1942 1941 
$25.89 $25.89 $25.84 
24.00 24.00 24.00 
24.68 24.68 24.06 
20.38 20.38 20.38 
24.00 24.00 24.00 
25.39 25.39 25.34 
23.50 23.50 23.50 
2400 2400 24.00 
24.00 24.00 24.00 
31.34 31.34 31.34 
135.00 135.00 120.00 


$20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
18.75 
18.75 
17.85 
22.50 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


$6.00 


5 


1 
1 


5 


1 


6.875 


2.06 
2.00 
2.00 
8.25 
6.35 
6.50 


nts for finished and semi-finished steel are listed in the detailed price tables, pages 126 to 


18.75 18.75 
18.75 18.75 
17.85 17.85 
22.50 23.00 
20.00 22.00 
20.00 24.00 
20.00 20.00 
$6.00 $6.125 
6.875 6.875 


12.00 12.00 
12.00 12.00 
52.00 52.00 
8.25 7.25 
6.35 5.70 
16.50 16.50 


132 herein. 


... Comparisonof Prices 


PIG IRON 


SCRAP STEEL 
$19.17 a Gross Ton...... 


ccewe een’ & GOeee Tei ss. 


$19.17 a Gross Ton...... 
$19.17 a Gross Ton...... 


were ie ky rrr 
hs Senekea 23.61 a Gross Ton...... 
cw keen See ROM cana.”  owbacatad 
seek. SUG TO cs | Skee 
HIGH LOW HIGH 
$23.61 $23.61 $19.17 
$23.61, Mar. 20 $23.45, Jan. 2 | $22.00, Jan. 7 
23.45, Dec. 23 22.61, Jan. 2 21.83, Dec. 30 
22.61, Sept. 19 20.61, Sept. 12 22.50, Oct. 3 
23.25, June 21 19.61, July 6 15.00, Nov. 22 
23.25, Mar. 9 20.25, Feb. 16 21.92, Mar. 30 
19.74, Nov. 24 18.73, Aug. 11 17.75, Dee. 21 
18.84, Nov. 5 17.83, May 14 13.42, Dee. 10 
17.90, May 1 16.90, Jan. 27 13.00, Mar. 13 
16.90, Dec. 5 13.56, Jan. 3 12.25, Aug. 8 
14.81, Jan. 5 18.56, Dec. 6 8.50, Jan. 12 
15.90, Jan. 6 14.79, Dec. 15 11.33, Jan. 6 
18.21, Jan. 7 £15.90, Dec. 16 15.00, Feb. 18 
18.71, May 14 18.21, Dec. 17 17.58, Jan. 29 
Based on averages for basic iron Based on No. 


at Valley furnaces and foundry iren 


at Chicago, 


Valley and Southern iron at Cincin- 


nati. 


Philadelphia, Buffalo, 


cago. 


LOW 
$19.17 
$19.17, Apr. 10 
16.04, Apr. 9 
14.08, May 16 
11.00, June 7 
12.92, Nov. 10 
12.67, June 9 
10.33, Apr. 29 
9.50, Sept. 25 
6.75, Jan. 3 
6.43, July 5 
8.50, Dec. 29 
11.25, Dec. 9 


14.08, Dec. 3 


1 heavy melting 
steel scrap quotations to consumers 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 
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Prices of Finished lron and Steel 


Steel prices shown here are f.o.b. basing points, in cents per lb., unless otherwise indicated. On some products either quantity deduc- | 
tions or quantity extras apply. In many cases gage, width, cutting, Physical, chemical extras, etc., apply to the base price. Actual 
realized prices to the mill, therefore, are affected by extras, deductions, and in most cases freight absorbed to meet competition. 
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| | | 10 DELIVERED TO 
| | | | | pci t ee 5 a 
Basing Point | | ‘ | Spar- Middle-| Gulf | Pacific 
| Pitte- | | Cleve- | Birm- Nadel: rows | Granite} town. | Ports, | Ports, New | Phila- 
[vee | burgh |Chicago| Gary | land ingham | Buffalo town | Point | City | Ohio | Cars | Cars | Detroit| York | delphia 
! 
SHEETS | 
Hot rolled 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ .10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.20e | 2.10¢ 2.65¢ | 2.22¢ 2.35¢ | 2.28¢ 
Cold rolled! 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3. 05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ 3.15¢ | 3. 05¢ te 3.706 3.17¢ | 3.41¢ | 3.39¢ 
Galvanized (24 ga.) 3.50¢ | 3 50¢ | 3. 50é |} 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ | 3 50¢ 3.50¢ | 3.60¢ | 3 50€ j 4. O5¢ | 3.75¢ | 3.68e 
Enameling (20 ga.) 3.35¢ 3. 35¢ | 3. B5¢ | 3.35¢ 3.35¢ | 3.45¢ | 3.35¢ 4.00¢ 3.47¢ 3.736 “3.696 
Long ternes? a 3.80¢ 3.80¢ es 55¢ 4.186 | 414e 
STRIP | | | | a 8 eae 
Hot rolled* 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ 2.10¢ 2.10¢ | 2.75¢ | 2.224 | 2.48e 
Cold rolied¢ =| 2.80¢ | 2.90¢ | | 2.80¢ | 2.80¢ | (Worcester=3.00¢) | |  £4| 2.99¢13.18¢| 
Cooperage stock 2.20¢ | 2.20¢ | } 2.20¢ 2.20¢ oe a a a oe 2 58é cha 
qq | " = aan —— = a copeies ee jee an ao ) pa 
Commodity C-R 2.95¢ | 2.95¢ 2.95¢ (Worcester =3. 35¢) | 3.07¢ | 3.33¢ a 
TIN PLATE oh a ae a 
Standard cokes, base box} $5.00 | $5.00 $5.00 $5.10 | | 5.38¢ | 5. -34¢ 
BLACK PLATE | ae ee ee as 
29 gage ° 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3.15¢ 4.05¢ | 3.39¢ Shs 
TERNES, M’FG. Soa; 9 Wes ae 
Special coated, base box} $4.30 | $4.30 | $4.30 | $4.40 
BARS | | Bs a re oe s \\ 
Carbon steel 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ (Duluth = .25¢) 3 } 2.80¢ | 2.27¢ | 2.51¢ | 2.49 , 
eee i nilsinSiessians -|—— | —_—  —__ _ —- - ——| “5-806 | —_—_|—_—__|——__ if 
Rail steel® 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ ook | ( 
Reinforcing (billet)7 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 2.55¢ | 2 o7¢ | 2.40¢| d 
- q r | a Bs cis Resticanaions | Bice aga ae abe rdiceoieeatoen htaiecaniialaa 
Reinforcing (rail)? 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 2.52¢ | 2.55¢ | 2.27¢ 2.49¢ 
kines casi = sais t 
Cold finished® 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 2.65¢ (Detroit =2.70¢) 3.01¢ 2.99¢ 
Alloy, het rolled 2.70¢ | 2.70¢ | | | 2.70¢ (Bethlehem, Massilon, Canton =2.70 2.82) | 
Alloy, cold drawn 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | | 3.47¢| 
oo ‘ ii? 3 ‘ Ee oe = ne ae a P (a ‘ 
| (Coatesville and Claymont =2.10¢) 
PLATES , 
Carbon steel 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ .10¢ | 2.10¢ |2. 25¢(11) 2.47¢ | 2.65¢ | 2.33¢ | 2.30¢ | 2.155¢ 
Wrought iron 3.80¢ | | 
Floor plates 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | | 3.72¢ | 4.00¢ 3.73¢ | 3.69¢ 
Alloy 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ (Coatesville =3. 3. 50¢) | | 3.97¢ | 4.15¢ 3.71é¢ | 3.60¢ 
as I a a a as ue : oe Ss 
SHAPES 
Structural 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ sae 2. 10¢ | as 2. 10¢) 2.47¢ | 2.75¢ 2.28¢ | 2.22¢ 
SPRING STEEL, C-R 
0.26 to 0.50 Carbon 2.80¢ 2.80¢ (Worcester i 00¢) 
a ‘ | | | | | ee ee 
0.510 0.75 Carbon | 4.30¢ 4.30¢ | | (Worcester =4.50¢) 
| | | | —_—_— | | | | 
0.76 to 1.00 Carbon 6.15¢ 6.15¢ | (Worcester =6.35¢) 
1.01 to 1.25 Carbon 8.35¢ 8.35¢ | (Worcester =8.55¢) 
WIRE® | | 
Bright '5 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ eineaiaiea sel 70¢) 3.10¢ 2.94¢ 
Galvanized add proper size extra and galvanized extra to bright wire base, above. 
Spring (High Carbon) | 3.20¢ | 3.20¢ $.20¢ | | (Worcester =3.30¢) | | 3.70¢ 3.54¢ 
PILING | | 
Bteel sheet 2.40¢ | 2.40¢ | 2.40¢ | | 2.95¢ 2.74¢ 
IRON BARS'? | | | | | 
| 
| 
Wrought single refined | 4.40¢ | | | | | 
Wrought double refined | 5.40¢ | | | | 


1 Mill run sheets are 10c. per 100 Ib. less than base; and primes only, 25c. above base. % Unassorted 8-lb. coating. * Widths up to 12 
in. ‘Carbon 0.25 per cent and less. * Applies to certain width and length limitations. ® For merchant trade. 7 Prices for straight length 
material only, from a producer to a consumer. Functional discount of 25c. per 100 Ib. to fabricators. ® Also shafting. For quantities of 
20,000 to 39,999 lb. °Carload lot to manufacturing trade. 7° These prices do not apply if the customary means of transportation (rail and 
water) are not used. ™Ship plates only. 7% Common iron bars quoted at 2.15c. by Terre Haute, Ind. producer. ™ Boxed. ™ Portland and 
Seattle price, San Francisco price is 2.50c. ™ This bright wire base price to be used in figuring annealed and bright finish wires, commercial 
spring wire and galvanized wire. 

GOVERNMENT CEILINGS—Price Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, governs steel mill prices; Price Schedule No. 49 governs ware- 
house prices, which are on another page of this issue. 

EXCEPTIONS TO PRICE SCHEDULE NO. 6—On hot rolled carbon bars, Phoenix Iron Co. may ae 2.35c. at established basing points; 
Calumet Steel division of Borg Warner may quote 2.35c., Chicago, on bars from its 8-in. mill; Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c., Chicago base. 
On rail steel bars Sweets Steel Co. may quote 2.33c., f.o.b. mill. On hot rolled sheets, Andrews Steel Co. Hb quote for shipment to Detroit area 
on Middletown base. On galvanized sheets, Andrews Steel may quote 3.75c. at established basing points. On hot rolled strip, Joslyn Mfg. Co 
may quote 2.30c., Chicago base. On plates, Granite City Steel Co. may quote 2.35c., f.o.b. mill, and Central Iron & Steel Co. may quote 2.20c., 
f.o.b. basing points. On shapes, Phoenix Iron Co. may quote 2.30c. established basing points and 2.50c. Phoenixville for export. 

On rail steel merchant bars, Eckels-Nye Corp. may charge 2.40c. On tubing, South Chester Tube Co. may price Gulf or Pacific Coast all 
rail shipments and shipments west of Harrisburg on basis of f.o.b. Chester On lend-lease sales to eastern seaboard, Sheffield Steel Co. and 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. may sell f.o.b. mill. SEMIFINISHED STEEL—Follansbee Steel Corp. may sell forging billets at $49.50 f.o.b. 
Toronto; Continental Stee! Corp. may sell Acme Steel Co. at $34 for rerolling billets plus extras and freight; Ford Motor Co. may sell rerolling 
billets at $34 f.o.b. Dearborn; Andrews Steel Co. may sell forging billets at $50 at established basing points and slabs at $41; Empire Sheet and 
Tin Plate may sell slabs at $41 at established basing points and sheet bars at $39 f.o.b. mill. ALLOY STEEL BARS—Texas Steel Co. may 
use Chicago base f.o.b. Fort Worth. 
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sMALL DIE CASTINGS 
ALSO SERVE 


Shank shown in inset approximately 1% actual size—4,100 castings to the pound. 


When the manufacturer of the tiny ZINC Alloy Die Cast- 
ings shown above supplies one pound of his product to the 
Government, he is providing cup-eye shanks for 4,100 
doctors’ and nurses’ uniform buttons. As shown in the inset, 
these die cast shanks are used in conjunction with toggle 
pins to form detachable button fasteners. 

The die casting machine which produces these button 
shanks is one of a special design for turning out small parts 
at high speed. Such a machine is capable of production 
quantities as high as 320 castings per minute! 


INTEGRALLY CAST RIVETS 
FACILITATE ASSEMBLY 


One of the outstanding advantages of the die casting process 
is its ability to provide fastening elements as integral parts 
of a casting. These elements usually take the form of studs 
or rivets, either hollow or with hollow ends, and assembly 
is completed by merely riveting, staking or spinning over the 
ends. This makes it unnecessary to provide and to handle 


The cutaway shows the mating of rivets and cored holes. 


oe 2 eee COMPANY 


HORSE HEAD SPE 


CIAL 


A publication issue {for many years by Tue New Jersey Zinc Company to report 


trends and accomplishments 1n the field of die castings Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


IRON AGE EDITION 


separate fastening elements, and effects considerable savings. 
An interesting case in point is the assembly illustrated in 
the drawing below. Several integral studs on one ZINC 
Alloy Die Cast part mate with cored holes in another die 
casting. When the mating castings are put together, assembly 
‘5 effected by simply heading over the ends of the rivets. 


ZINC ALLOY DIE CASTINGS 
ARE TOUGH 


The ability of ZINC Alloy Die Castings to “take it” is 


* graphically illustrated by the die cast grease seals for the 


steering knuckle universal joints on Army “Jeeps.” If a 
part stands up on a “Jeep” it will stand up almost anywhere. 

Here is what the manufacturer of the “Jeep” axle assem- 
blies has to say about the die cast grease seals: “This seal 
has proven highly satisfactory .-- - is sturdy enough to 
withstand abuse from flying stones and gravel and cannot 
be torn off by striking sticks, stumps, small trees and so 
forth.” 

The strength of ZINC Alloy Die Castings exceeds that 
of most other commonly cast materials. For specific technical 
data on strength and other properties we suggest that you 
read the bulletin “Zamak Alloys for Zinc Alloy Die Cast- | 
ings.” Just ask us for a copy—on your company letterhead. | 


f 


The die cast grease seals serve in a vulnerable spot. 
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SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Billets, Blooms and Slabs 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Buffalo, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point (reroliing only). Prices de- 
livered Detroit are $2.25 higher; f.o.b. 
Duluth, billets only, $2 higher. 

Per Gross Ton 
EE Whe Ais nia aly oo > ae 00 oboe $34.00 
ee IED cb eis ccc ees SO 


Shell Steel 


Per Gross Ton 


ge Sy eee $52.00 
RY MPN oe bn 6 v6 us ote oe BOS 54.00 
ae eee eee -- 56.00 


Basic open hearth shell steel, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, Gary, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown and Birmingham. 

Prices delivered Detroit are $2.25 
higher. 

Note: The above base prices apply on 
lots of 1000 tons of a size and section to 
which are to be added extras for chemical 
requirements, cutting to length, or quan- 
tity. 

Sheet Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Youngs- 


town, Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, 
Md. 


Per Gross Ton 


Open hearth or bessemer ........ $34.00 
Skelp 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Youngstown, 


Coatesville, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md. 


. Per Lb. 
Grooved, universal and sheared .. 1.90c. 


Wire Rods 
(No. & to 9/82 in.) 
Per Lb. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland ... 2.00c. 
DOMMES 5c... Kew eae > Bee. 
No ae o 2.00c. 
St EROS. Socecne 6 esas ewes 2.50c. 
TPOIVOREON 6c ccccce a 2.25¢ 





9/32 in. to 47/64 in., 0.15c. a Ib. high- 
er. Quantity extras apply. 


Alloy Steel Blooms, Billets and Slabs 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Canton, Mas- 
sillon, Buffalo, or Bethlehem, per 
GUN, Sc ae 60s es eUes's ... $54.00 


TOOL STEEL 


(F.0.b. Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse) 
Base per Lb. 


High speed ...... epch ake so sow @7C, 
Straight molybdenum _............ 54c 
Tungsten-molybdenum .... ----097%C 
High-carbon-chromium .......... 43c. 
eae 24c 
NN HNEMONT Se oa" a chars a4 22c. 
ne 18c. 
OS ere eee 14c. 





Warehouse prices east of Mississippi 
are 2c. a lb. higher; west of Mississippi, 
3c. higher. 


CORROSION AND HEAT- 
RESISTING STEEL 
(Per lb. base price, f.o.b. Pittsburgh) 
Chromium-Nickel Alloys 
No. 304 No. 302 


Forging billets ......... 21.25c. 20.40e. 
Si . .25.00c. 24.00c. 
NEN, oss SiS s 30 GAs Oke . -29.00c. 27.00c. 
Structural shapes ....... 25.00c. 24.00c. 
Sheets Seinen ..-36,00c. 34.98. 
Hot rolled strip .. ..... 23.50c. 21.50c. 
Cold rolled strip ..... . -30.00c. 28.00c. 
FREI PIED 6c bis cove 25.00c. 24.00c. 


Straight-Chromium Alloys 


No. 410 No. 430 No. 442 No. 446 
F.Billets 15.725c. 16.15¢c. 19.125c. 23.375c. 





Bars ....18.50c. 19.00c. 22.50c. 27.59c. 
Plates -21.50¢c. 22.00c. 25.50c. 30.50c. 
Sheets ..26.50c. 29.00c. 32.50c. 36.50c. 
Hotstrip 17.00c. 17.50c. 24.00c. 35.00c. 


Cold st...22.00c. 22.50c. 32.00c. 52.00c. 


Chromium-Nickel Clad Steel (20%) 


No. 304 
SNE? 5 ORAS Sn eh eels One wd Oa a ote 18.00c.* 
eS ie les ie i -19.00c. 


*Ineludes annealing and pickling. 
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PRICES 
PIG IRON 


All prices set in bold face type are maxima established by OPA on June 24, 1941. Other domestic 
prices (in italics) are delivered quotations per gross ton computed on the basis of the official maxima. 
































= : ; 
er * No.2 | Low Phos- 
Foundry Basic | Bessemer Malleable phorus Charcoal 

Bostontt | $25.53 $25.03| $26.53 $26.03| ...... 
Brooklyn ; 27.65 eel 28.15 : _ 
Jersey City 26.62 26.12 | 27 62 27.12 
Philadelphia* * | 25.89 25.39 | 26.89 26.39 
Bethiehem, Pa. 1$25.00 $24.50 peas. $25.50 
Everett, Mass.t{ 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 ; 
Swedeland, Pa. | 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 daa 
Steelton, Pa.... a By 24.50 eet ieee $29.50 
Birdsboro, Pa... 25.00 ao 26.00 25.50 29.50 

ws Point, Md. 25.00 ® ee ee iawn 
re Pa co 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 
Neville Island, Pa.... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 | 
Sharpsville, Pa.* 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Buffalo 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 29.50 
Cincinnati 24.68 | 24.68 25.18 ue 
Canton, Ohie .. 25.47 | 24.97 25.97 25.47 
Mansfield, Ohio | 26.06 25.56 26.56 26.06 aay 
St. Louis. ... 24.50 | 24.00 aS ar Feet 
Chicago 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 | 00 PONE 
Granite City, lil. 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Bes 
Cleveland... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 i 
Hamilton, Ohio 24.00 23.50 24.00 | | 
Toledo | 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Youngstown’... . 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 | 
Detroit. . | 24.00 | 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Lake Superior fc. . arson ina aes 
Ly!es, Tenn. fc.t | : as : 
St. Paul. 26.76 | 27.26 26.76 | 
Duluth 24.50 25.00 24.50 | 
Birmingham | 20.38 | 19.00 | 25.00 ‘ ; 
Los Angeles 27.25 ; ‘ 
San Francisco 27.25 dane ; | 
Seattle “* — 
oo 27.50 | 27.50 28.00 | A 
Toronto. 25.50 | 25.50 | 26.00 | al 
GRAY FORGE IRON: Valley or Pittsburgh furnace ........ceceeeececcerenrncececees $23.50 


*Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co. (Sharpsville, Pa. furnace only) and the Struthers Iron and Steel 
Co., Struthers, Ohio, may charge 50c. a ton in excess of basing point prices for No. 2 foundry, 
basic, bessemer and malleable. 

**Pittsburgh Ferromanganese Co. 
mum basing point prices. 


+Price shown is for low-phosphorous iron; high-phosphorous sells for $28.50 at the furnace. 


+¢#Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, Boston, is permitted to sell pig iron produced by its selling 
company, Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., at $1 per gross ton above maximum prices. 

Switching Charges: Basing point prices are subject to an additional charge for delivery within 
the switching limits of the respective districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point prices are subject to an additional charge not to exceed 60c. 
a ton for each 0.25 per cent silicon content in excess of base grade (1.75 per cent to 2.25 per cent). 


Phosphorous Differential: Basing point prices are subject to a reduction of 38c. per ton for 
phosphorous content of 0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese Differentials: Basing point prices are subject to an additional charge not to exceed 
50c. a ton for each 0.50 per cent manganese content in excess of 1.00 per cent. 


(Chester furnace only) may charge $2.25 a ton over maxi- 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
Extras for Alloy Content 









































| 
Basic Electric 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION LIMITS, PER CENT Open-Hearth Furnace 

Ky 1... 7) Ld ee : 
nation | Phos- | Sul- | Bars |Billets,| Bars | Billets, 
Man- phorus | phur | Chro- | Molyb-| Vana- | & Bar- |Blooms,| & Bar- |Blooms, 
|Carbon | ganese | Max. | Max. | Silicon | Nickel! | mium |denum| dium | Strip |& Slabs| Strip |& Slabs 

| as | - | — -| | | es 

| 
NE 8024 |.22/.28 | 1.00/1.30) .040 | .040 |.20/.35).......].......].10/.20 ae -45c| $ 9.00 -95c| $19.00 
NE 8124 |.22/ .28 | 1.30/1.60| .040 | .040 |.20 35 Joveeeee[oeeees GO | ace .85 | 17.00 1.35 | 27.00 
NE 8233 |.30/.36 | 1.30/1.60| .040| .040 ee 28 Ns SMD hewes as 65 | 13.00 1.15 | 23.00 
NE 8245 |.42/.49 1.30/1.60 | .040 | .040 |.20/.35 eo ah ck SGRN PO Tea oe 65 | 13.00 1.15 | 23.00 
NE 8339 |.35/ .42 | 1.30/1.60| .040 | .040 |.20 35 | Ber heehee MD Ec. .75 | 15.00 1.25 | 25.00 
NE 8442 |.38/ .45 | 1.30/1.60| .040 | .040 |.20/.35).... ee | Ree .90 | 18.00 1.40 | 28.00 
NE 8447 |.43/ .50 | 1.30/1.60| .040 | .040 |.20/.35)...... Jose. feO/ M0 ]...... 90 | 18.00 1.40 | 28.00 
NE 8547 |.43/ .50 | 1.30/1.60 .040 | .040 |.20/.36).......|...... -40/ .60 ; 1.25 | 25.00 1.75 | 35.00 
NE 8620 |.18/.23 | .70 95 | .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/ .60 |.40’ .60 -15/ .25 | : | -75 | 15.00 1.25 | 25.00 
NE 8630 |.27/.33| .70/ .95| .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/.60 |.40/ .60 |.15/ .25|.. .75 | 15.00 1.25 | 25.00 
NE 8724 |.22/.28| .70 95 | .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/ .60 \.40’ .60 .20/ .30 | | 80 | 16.00 1.30 | 26.00 
NE 8739 |.35/.42| .75/1.00) .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/.60 |.40/ .60 |.20/ .30 f 80 | 16.00 1.30 | 26.00 
NE 8744 |.40/.47| .75/1.00; .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40’ .60 |.40/ .60 |.20/ .30 | .80 | 16.00 1.30 | 26.00 
NE 8748 |.45/.52| .75/1.00) .040 -040 |.20/ .35 |.40/ .60 |.40’ .60 |-20/ .30 ..| 80 | 16.00 1.30 | 26.00 
| } } 

NE 8817 |.15/.20) .70/ 95, .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/ .60 |.40/ .60 |.30/.40|.... 90 | 18.00 1.40 | 28.00 
NE 8949 |.45/.52 | 1.00/1.30| .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/ .60 |.40/ .60 |.30/ .40 | 1.20 | 24.00 1.70 | 34.00 

















Note: The extras shown above are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per 100 Ib.. on finished products and $54. per 
gross ton on semi-finished steel major basing points and are in cents per 100 Ib. and dollars per gross ton in semi-finished. 
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NEW ENGLAND GRINDING MACHINE BUILDER 
PREVENTS “BOTTLE-NECKS” WITH CLEVELAND - 


OY Be eo 





@ A large grinding machine builder in New England 
recently installed a battery of Cleveland Single Spindle Auto- 
matics in his production line to speed up building of his 
own machines, at present mostly absorbed by the aircraft in- 
dustry. Results of this installation have been gratifying and 
note-worthy. “Bottle-necks” have been broken, produc- 
tion pyramided, costs cut down rapidly. Aircraft plants are 
getting precision grinding machines a little faster than was 


possible before because of the efficiency and flexibility of 
these Cleveland Automatics. e Descriptive bulletins on the 
size you can use in your production are ready to send you. 


THE CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY 
2269 ASHLAND ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

ne RR 

Chicago, 565 W. Washington Street * Detroit, 540 New Center Bidg. 

Nework, 702 American Insurance Bldg. * Cincinnati, S507 American Bldg. 
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PRICES 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET SCREWS PIPE AND TUBING 


(Base, f.0.b. Pittsburgh) Bolts and Nuts ae es Welded Pipe 
er ib (f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birming- Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
. ham or Chicago) z a a eres ‘ 9g . 





























PRE WEOEO avives..- seers. oss ee a.30c. Per Cent off List (F.0.b silcbarue olie on euaabi pipe) 
Armature ....-. 6. eee cee e reese 3.55¢. Machine and Carriage Bolts: a aa Pring 8eee per Net Ton 
0 ey ge wed .2. 4.05¢ % in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter Hs 
cn 9/16 &,% in. x 6 in. & shorter...63% Ss / 
Motor .......-+sssee-s cS . . 4.95¢. 4 to 1 th. 2 6 in. B@ BOTs... . 61 teel (Butt We d) Black Galv 
Dynamo ..... eee tees sees -+. 5,65¢. 1% in.’and larger, all length..... 59 “uj 6 — 
, ig - SS ae ee ets 3% 51 
BEMOCUEET T2 w ec escvess » O2be. All diameters over 6 in. long......59 ™% in, ... pagieee ats .. 66% 5) 
NEED SS 9 'sivie sd n0'e'win 7.15¢. ae pod ca soles) Apert et S68 We es x ca as 68% 57% 
Transformer 68 ...... “eats ee + ieee Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed: Wrought Iron (Butt Weld) 
EVRUMEOTINOF GR oc ceccecce. vie Swe. (Hexagon or Square) ‘te ae ee eee 3% 
ea % in, and smaller ......... .. 62 eae oe int ak oa a 10 a 
F.o.b. Granite City, add 10c. per 100 9/16 to 1 in. inclusive ......+.++++99 land 1% jin. . 34 16 
Ib. on field grade to and _ including 1% to 1% in. inclusive ........ of tS Sa : 38 18% 
dynamo. Pacific ports add 75c. per 100 _1% in. and larger .........---..08 Se sae bakes big 37% 18 
Ib. on all grades. On above bolts and nuts, exceptinse a 
plow bolts, additional allowance of 14 Steel (Lap Weld) 
per cent for full container quantiti DMR eka cantatas «' #6 49% 
There is an additional 5 per cent allow 2% and 3 in. ... < “alee, ee 52% 
WIRE PRODUCTS ince for carload shipments. 3% to6 in. .. ee dagane 646 a4 And sh 
To the trade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Semi-Fin. Hexagon Nuts U.S.S. S.A.E y has 
Cleveland, Birmingham 7/16 in. and smaller.. : 64 Wrought Iron (Lap Weld) fighting 
, % in. and smaller ........ 62 BAB vive. g ¥ oocecaiet .. 80% 12 
Stand ; . a ct % in. throngh 1 in. .....:.5 4. 60 2% to 3% in. Poe 31% 14% tnkers 
Standard wire nails .............. $2.55 9/16 to 1 in. Re 4 in. a Lee aces . 33% 18 waterwé 
| | Beer eee eee ree * 1% in.’through 1% in..... 57 aS i a a ree ‘ . 32% 17 inter-cC 
Cutnails, carloads Seite Sale aces ae 3.85 1% in. and larger ...... BS S i 
’ , ————— St , @! s . nd 
Base per 100 Lb In full container lots, 10 per Cent adil eel (Batt extra strong = ~ of men 
Annealed fence wire $3.05 tional discount. os. e ey - _ 1 We 1 
5 A ee ty le Stove bolts, packages, nuts loose 2 IM. cee eeee cee sees 61% 50% 
Annealed galvanized fence wire .... 3.40 71 and 10 % IM. wee eee ee eens - GM 5415 168 he 
Base Column Stove bolts in packages, with nuts oe 1 to 3 im... eee ee eee +e oe resistin’ 
Woven wire fence* ................ 67 attached ...... sess: teens il Wrought Iron (S as Above) a 
a Stove bolts in bulk .......... jen ae & BB {OGMe nda f htine 
Fence posts (carloads) ......... 69 = % in 25 6 } S 
Si Nias : On stove bolts freight allowed up to Miia als ee whl isk 2 aces 
oe loop bale ties Panne aT 59 i5c. per 100 Ib. based on Cleveland, Chi eae Sigs 44 os Whi 
Galvanized barbed wiret ........-. 70 cago, New York on lots of 200 lb. or over. ade as Sa to re 
Twisted barbless wire .......... 70 Large Rivets (% in. and larger) Steel (Lap, extra strong, plain ends) want t 
; Base per 100 Ib. DER re De wis eis ~ (Se 4814 n 
*15% gage and heavier. On 80-rod F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- dae Pe Wen OW ass Bowen a8 63 5216 0 
spools in carload quantities. cago, Birmingham .............. $3.75 3% to 6 in. .. carvecs 66% 56 stretc 
: i 7/16 in. and smaller) idni 
Small Rivets (7/16 i Pe + Cent Of Liat Wrought Iron (Same as Above) wor 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- re ee ee ee 33% 151% rapia, 
ROOFING TERNE PLATE cago, Birmingham .......... 65 and 5 2% to 4 im. .........ees 39 22% needs. 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh, per Cap and Set Screws Per Cent Off List 4% to 6 in. ......... - 37% 21 It is 
Upset full fin. hexagon head cap —- i ‘ 
Package of 112 Sheets) eau TR ] PR a py ap = _ On butt weld and lap weld steel pipe when 
20x14in. 20x28 in and incl. 1 in. x 6 in...... aged jobbers are granted a discount of 5%. On 
8-lb. coating I.C. ... $6.00 $12.00 Upset set screws, cup and oval points 71 less-than-carload shipments prices are seas, ¢ 
L5-lb ti Milled studs ee determined by adding 25 and 30% and th 
5-lb. coating L.C. ... 7.00 14.00 ae hae aie caves: tel uted... oe the carload freight rate to the base card. ene 
20-lb. coating IC. ... 7.50 15.00 Filister head cap, listed sizes oan ie _F.o.b. Gary prices are two points lower 
25-lb. coating LC. ... 8.00 16.00 — = discount or $4 a ton higher than Pitts- 
30-1 : ain Freight allowed up to 65c. per 100 Ib. burgh or Lorain on lap weld and one \ 
30-lb. coating LC. ... 8.63 17.25 based on Cleveland, Chicago or New York point lower discount, or $2 a ton higher 
40-lb. coating LC. ... 9.75 19.50 on lots of 200 Ib. or over. on all butt weld. 
(Delivered Metropolitan areas, per 100 lb. These prices do not necessarily apply for dislocated 
! 00 Ub. . y apply 
tonnage shipments when the f.o.b. City prices are used in conformance with OPA Schedule 49) 
SHEETS STRIP BARS ALLOY BARS 
CITIES ee ae oh | Ga eee . ja ae ee 
Hot (% in. Hot Hot Gold Cold 
Rolled Cold Galv. Hot Cold and Structural Hot Cold Rolled Rolled Drawn Drawn 
(10 ga.) Rolled (24 ga.) Rolled Rolled heavier) Shapes Rolled Finished 2300 3100 2300 3100 Proudly 
sili nial ee ond pi 
i $3.35 os $4.65 $3.60 $3.20 $3.40 $3.40 $3.35 $3.65 $7.45 $5.75 $8.40 $6.75 
as De chin 6 2 MES « won 3.25 4.10 4.85! 3.60 3.50 3.55 3.55 3.50 3.75 7.35 5.65 8.40 6.75 
Cleveland.................... 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.50 3.20 3.40 3.58 3.25 3.75 7.55 5.85 8.40 6.75 RRO 
Philadeiphia................. 3.55 4.055 4.65 3.51 3.31 3.55 3.55 3.85 4.06 7.31 5.86 8.56 | 7.16 
New York......... Se ns 3.58 4.602 5.00 3.966 3.51 3.76 3.75 3.84 4.09 7.60 5.90 8.84 7.19 
ee ; ip 3.43 4.30 4.841 3.68° 3.40 3.60 3.65 3.43 3.80 7.67 5.97 8.70 7.05 Make: 
ge ag Sa 5 os pin ng San 3.25 4.30! 4.754 3.82 3.52 3.62 3.40 3.35 3.75 7.35 5.65 8.40 6.75 SI 
a. Bap onties ops even iidey ois 4.68 oo coe 3.46 =, a. oa ca 7.75 6.05 8.88 7.23 
es. ....-... 3.39 4.2% 4.99! 3.74 3.61 3.69 3.69 3.64 4.02 7.72 6.02 8.77 7.12 
St. Paul....... 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.85 3.83 3.80 3.80 3.75 4.34 7.45 6.00 8.84 7.44 
Milwaukee... . 3.38 4.232 4.98 3.73 3.54 3.68 3.68 3.68 3.88 7.58 5.88 8.63 6.98 301 
Baltimore. 3.50 came 5.05 4.00 3.70 3.70 3.85 4.04 oa a * 3 
—— ae a 4.372 a 7a 3.45 2 oi a a 7.69 5.99 8.50 | 7.10 
Washington. 3.60 oe: x 4.10 a 3.80 3.80 3.95 4.10 7 
Indianapolis. 3.45 4.25 5.01! 3.75 3.28 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.97 7.67 5.97 8.72 7.07 
a, sas | cl | bas | ato | | es | des | seo | a |e | 
New Orleans 4.05 ae 4.30 3.90 3.90 4.10 4.60 ae a 
has é 4.3 4. s 3.75 er ra Baltes oe 
Los Angeles +. . seats 4.95 7.15 5.95 4.90 4.90 4.60 4.35 6.60 9.55 8.55 10.55 9.55 
San Franciscot.......... 4.55 7.05 4.10 4.50 4.65 4,35 3.95 6.80 9.80 8.80 10.80 9.80 
WSs = Sic << 4.657 ‘ena 5.707 4.25 4.75 4.45 4,20 5.75 8.00 wing 






Bas, i ; res | 









P BASE QUANTITIES: Hot rolled sheets, cold rolled sheets, hot rolled strip, plates, shapes and hot rolled bars, 400 to 1999 Ib., galvanized sheets, 
150 to 1499 lb.; cold rolled strip, extras apply on all quantities; cold finished bars, 1500 lb. and over; SAE bars, 1000 Ib. and over. Exceptions: 
500 to 1499 Ib. 2 400 to 1499 Ib. *400 to 3999 Ib. *450 to 1499 lb. 51000 to 1999 Ib. *0 to 1999 Ib. 7300 to 10,000 lb. At Philadelphia galvanized 
sheets, 25 or more bundles; Boston, cold rolled and galvanized sheéts,. 450 to 3749 Ib.; San Francisco, hot rolled sheets, 400 to 39,999 lb., galvanized and 
cold rolled sheets, 750 to 4999 Ib., cold fin. bars, 0-299 Ib.; hot rolled alloy bars, 0-4999 lb.; Seattle, cold finished bars, 1000 Ib. and over, hot rolled alloy 
bars, 0-1999 Ib.; Memphis, hot rolled sheets, 400 to 1999 Ib., galvanized sheets, 150 and over; St. Paul, galvanized and cold rolled sheets, any quantity, 
hot rolled bars, plates, shapes, hot rolled sheets, 400 to 14,999 Ib.; Los Angeles, hot rolled sheets, bars, plates, cold rolled sheets, 300 to 1999 1Ib.; galvan- : 
ized sheets, 1 to 6 bundles; cold finished bars, 1 to 99 Ib.; SAE bars, 100 Ib. Extras for size, quality, etc., apply on above quotations. * 12 gage and heav 
ier, $3.43. #1.os Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle prices reflect special provisions of amendment No. 2 to OPA Price Schedule Ne. 49 
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Fetging 


And ships are a primary need of the day— 
ighting ships, troop transports, supply ships 
tnkers and other craft for use on inlan 
waterways, in coastal service and in the 
inter-continental hauling of vast quantities 
of men and materials. 

We're beating plow shares roe —_ 
168 hours a week making rugged 
wsisting ship forgings for stem oo oa 
— tower and keel, and a thousand 
aces in between. 

While our facilities are pe we still 
want to serve more ship, tank, lane 
ordnance and machine tool iodide, Weil 


stretch our production capacity, burn more 
midnight oil, do the impossible to assure 
rapid, intelligent handling of their forging 
needs. 

It is our Fervent desire to speed the da 
when free men can again travel the Ker 


- engage in free enterprise and follow 
the normal pursuits of industry. 


Re 


Proudly we fly the Navy ’E" flag awarded for excellence 
ond proficiency in the production of Naval materiel. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


Makers of Drop, Upset and Hammer Forgings for 
Ships, Guns, Planes, Tanks,,Ordnance and 
Machine Tools 
World’s Largest Job Forging Shop 
3301 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 











BOILER TUBES 








PRICES 

















| 
Seamless Steel and Lap Weld Commercial FERROALLOYS 

Boiler Tubes and Locomotive Tubes 

: Minimum Wall 
(Net base prices per 100 ft., f.o.b. Pitts- Ferromanganese Silico-Manganese 

burgh, in carload lots) e ; z ‘ So aa ae ‘ , a 
Lap I°.0.b. _ New York, Philadelphia, (Per Gross Ton, Delivered, Lump Size, 
Seamless Weld, Baltimore, Mobile or New Or- Bulk, on Contract) 
Cold Hot Hot leans, Domestic, 80%, per gross as DN 5 6. credo rs é ddim. oe ee eee 
Drawn Rolled Rolled [OG  TORRIOOGS) 4c ik ice ewaevisse $135.00 950 carbon Dita i's ce ra eelaie een a 118.00* 
$ 1] oe ae er ~»ese 133.009 
2 in. 0.4. 13 B.W.G. 15.03 13.04 12. 38 || Spiegeleisen kG irk cea RV, DRWAD 133.00 
2% in. o.d. ; 21 7.54 6.58 | > ’ r ites . 
3 in. od. 12 BLW.G. 22.48 19.50 18.35 hie cet er re iliac 
3% in. o.d. 11 B.W.G. 28.37 24.62 23.15 Domestic, 19 to 21% ......+..+.. $36.00 ter Ferruatloys 
4 in. od. 10 B.W.G. 35.20 30.54 28.66 Domestic, 26 to 28% ....--...+0es 49.50 serrotungsten, per Ib. contained 
: i a W, del’d carload tree eee. 

(Extras for less carload quaitities) Electric Ferrosilicon lerrotungsten, 100 lb. and less... 2.25 
40,000 lb. or ft. over. Bie ee Rass 5 - Base (Per Gross Ton, Delivered Lump Size) l’errovanadium, contract, per lb. 

30,000 Ib. or ft. to 39,999 Ib. or ft. 5% 50% (carload lots, bulk) $74.50 ,, Contained V, del'd ...- $2.70 to $2.90F 
20,000 Ib. or ft. to 29,999 lb. or ft. 10% 0g (tan lots racked) wang a 87.60 lerrocolumbium, per Ib. sontained 
10,000 lb. or ft. to 19.999 Ib. or ft. 20% ox ce ( - ind Pines —s,. ** 13500 Cb, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 

5,000 lb. or ft. to 9,999 Ib. or ft. 30% ty (ton ped oma a Seti ton: 1608  occucs a eee $2.25 
2,000 Ib. or ft. to 4,999 Ib. or ft. 45% , ae eens. Ss = bikeure = Ferrocarbontitanium, 15-18 Ti, 
ee BOO NET Eh. ack ke sc aces 65% - 7-8 C, f.o.b. furnace, carload 

Silvery Iron contract, net ton ......... . . $142.50 
(Per Gross Ton, buse 6.00 to 6.50 Si) Ferrocarbontitanium, 17-20 "at. 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE F.0.b, Jackson, Ohio ............ ase ee gee re ee 
Buffalo Se ore 2OIG™ ee eres BS coe ae shi 
Per Net Ton For each additional 0.50% silicon add I ee e aoe 
6-in. and larger, del'd Chicago .. - $54.80 $1 a ton. For each 0.50% manganese over Pn oo ae oo 18%, 
6-in. and larger, del’'d New York... 52.20 1% add 50c. a ton. Add $1 a ton for 0.D. ARISTON, B1A., EO Tos 

: ; stun lenalaie . The ; j ea with $3 unitage freight, equaled 
6-in. and larger, Birmingham ..... 46.00 .75% phosphorus or over / ‘ith Rockdale, Te “oss to $58.50 
6-in. and larger f.o.b. cars, San *Official OPA price established June I: cranhaamatan aaaaicaletae 33 aii 

Menes erent . reles B « » ri e s s, sctrolytic cu- 
Cieaed Gaeker tou, core “tattle. 7120 om 26%, carlots, f.o.b. Monsanto 

ae r <n daa Ti a cae : : B F ‘lic (Siglo), Tenn., $3 unitage, 
— essemer Ferrostiticon freight equalized with Nashville, 

Class “A” and gas pipe, $3 extra; 4-in. Prices are $1 a ton above. Silvery tron SUGME GON 8 oc ais ca eG ee --+ $75.00 
pipe is $3 a ton above 6-in. Prices shown juotations of comparable analysis. Ferrontolybdenum, per Ib., Mo, 3 
are for lots of less than 200 tons. For CO SOI | Sd a 6 keane Ware es 95c. 
200 tons or over, 6-in. and larger is $45 Ferrochrome Culcium molybdate, per lb. Mo., 
at Birmingham and $53.80 delivered Chi- (Per LI Nentitead 0 Del a, dace C00. RUEOOOS  -i.c6.i'6 winbieb oun 80c. 
cago. $59.40 at San Francisco and Los ete di peewee Sie 's Ae cn “r= Molybdenum oxide briquettes 48- 
Angeles, and $70.20 at Seattle. Reena snares, Oe SMPR RENE my 52 Mo, per lb. contained Mo, 

1 to 6 carbon ...................13.00¢e. f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. ........ 80c. 
ENS Cadiz 359 ch Aka ...-19.50c¢. Molybdenum oxide, in cans, per Ib. 
A & PPLIES | carbon Mncerksebrute eters + . 2 B0.D0C, contained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, 
R ILS, TRA K SU PLI 1.10 carbon ... ee ove obo. 00C, and Ww ashington, aes store e ‘ 80c. 
(F.0.¥. Mill) 0.06 carbon ..... Bites cee a Grae 23.00c, 
st. nak nn hts er ae . . ae : : ; *Spot prices are $5 per ton higher. 
eeeeee. aes heavier than 60 a Spot prices are 4yc. pet Ib. of contained *Spot prices are 10c. per Ib. of con- 
anak ‘bars Oe 8 lee aaa a Steet 270 chromium higher. tained element higher. 
(F.0.b. Basing Points) Per Gross Ton 
Light rails (from billets) ... $40.00 — = 
Light rails ail steel) .. . 39,00 

ight rails (from rai et pee FLUORSPAR REFRACTORIES 

Cut spikes ..........: Ae .3.90¢ Fire Clay Brick Per Net Ton (F.0.b. Works) 
Screw spikes-............... . ».15e. Domestic washed gravel, 85-5 f.o.b. Fire Clay Brick 
oo Pinten, on piscine Hi 2 wee ce S-aEe- Kxentucky and Illinois mines, all tre Ulay Bric = 

[ee plates, Pacific Coast .......... 2.30c. SER GA EEE iT 4 5 oe ce $25 00 , y . 4 er J 
CPO 95s. . sath aivigik:s 6» » viyiala ,..4.75c. Domestic, f.0.b. Ohio River landing Super-duty brick, St. Louis ....... $64.60 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- MGR 2 he, a Pee oe .. 2500 First quality, Pennsylvania, Mary- 

I en hy 5.00c. No. 2 lump, 85-5 f.o.b. Kentuc “ky land, Kentucky, Missouri and s 
Track bolts, jobbers discount ..... 63-5 and Illinois mines ... ... 25 00 _Hllinois ott sete cent eee ey 51.30 
— Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not First quality, New Jersey ........ 56.00 

Basing Points, light rails-—Pittsburgh, over 5% Ci, c.i.f. Atlantic ports, oe —,: aera — 
Chicago, Birmingham; spikes and _ tie ae eer perry: ww a cases: REeeperereen.| Peeters 
plates—Pittsburgh, Chicago, Portsmouth, lsomestic “No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to _ Illinois tee e teen eee ee eens 46.55 
Ohio, Weirton, W. Va., St. Louis, Kansas 98%, calcium fluoride, not over Second quality, New Jersey ...... 51.00 
City, Minnequa, Colo., Birmingham and 2%% silicon, f.o.b. Illinois and No. 1, OHIO... . ee eee eee 43.00 
Pacific Coast ports; tie plates alone kXentucky mines .. .». $34.00 Ground fire clay, net ton ........ 7.60 
Steelton, Pa., Buffalo; spikes alone As above, in bags, f.0.b. same 
Youngstown, Lebanon, Pa., Richmond ON eG aia see oes see . 36.40 Silica Brick 

ORES PONUEVIVGRIA «6.0 viscavecees ..- - $51.30 
. Chicago District ........ oe 58.90 
oe . Birmingham ....... i cooe Shee 
Lake Superior Ores (51.50% Fe.) ee 46-48 Mn ..... 81c. to 83c. Silica cement, net ton (Eastern)... 9.00 
(Delivered Lower Lake Ports) DOR OE OR. Kaba saw ds Coban eek naa 85c. 
Per Gross Ton Per Short Ton Unit ‘hro i 
Old range, bessemer, 51.50 ........$4.75 ‘Tungsten, Chinese, ov enn duty Cc me Brick Per Net Ton 
Old range, non-bessemer, 51.50 <> a0 paid, delivered ... .$24 to $26 Stands : ; Sheree 
’ ed ; ~ Sti ard, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plym- 
a ee nl Bind =~ ets a = domestic se scheelite, “ $2 oa Maotine and Chester 1... $54.00 
High ‘a ae von B1Lb0. ee 4.35 Chrome ‘ore. a lump “c.f. | Atlantic e Chemically bonded, f.o.b. Baltimore, 
Gn phosphorus, 01.00 ......--- oo ye See Baten eee Plymouth Meeting and Chester 
, a Seaboard, per gross ton; South Pa 54.00 
Foreign Ores lai Afvlean Ulow brade) ....... $28 to $30 hich fonwes ce cka sabi eae eeas 54. 
C.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore, Rhodesian, 45 ....... ; ; + 0's eae OUR: ‘ - 
Faclusive of Duty) ; ERMONNONE SB a5 .s 6k o:c'eesis 65s, vs OMe Magnesite Brick 
3 : Per Unit — 7 Standard f.o.b. Baltimore and Ches- 
African, 46-48 Mn ..... ‘ . .70¢.-T5e. *Importations no longer readily avail- Mea Jo paars beataoa oes bata $76.00 
PE EO PER 6c as eee ies ewes able. Prices shown are nominal. ( ‘hemically bonded, f.o.b. Baltimore 65.00 
COKE* Grain Magnesite 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore and Ches- 
: pares : recor ter in sacks (carloads)....... $44.00 
Furnace furnace coke prices established by OPA, Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash 
Per Net Ton Jan. 26. 7F.0.B. oven. (in bulk) a Os aa eletes ay ' 22.00 
7Connellsville, prompt ............$6.00 By-product, Chicago ............ $12.25 
—- By-product, New England aha alate sta $13.75 
Foundry By-product, Newark .....$12.40 to $12.95 FUEL OIL 
+Connellsville, prompt ....$6.75 to $7.00 By-product, Philadelphia .........$12.38 

*Maximum by-product coke prices es- By-product, Cleveland ...........$12.30 No. 6 Bur. Stsd., del’d Chicago... .4.75c. 
tablished by OPA became effective Oct. sy-product, Cincinnati ...........$11.75 No. 3 distillate del’d Cleveland ....6.50c. 
1, 1941. A complete schedule of the ceil- 3v-product, Birmingham ......... $8.507 No. 4 indus., del’d Cleveland .....6.00c. 
ing prices was published in THE IRON By-product, St. Louis ........ . .$12.02 No. 5 indus., del’d Cleveland ..... 5.25c. 
AGE, Sept. 25, p. 94B. Maximum beehive Pv-product, Buffalo ...... . $12.50 No. 6 indus., del’d Cleveland .....5.25c 
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Here is the flow chart from Raw Material 
to War Material. 

There is one big gap in the process— 
public steel scrap. In normal times there is 
enough, but today scrap piles are low, and 
winter with its frozen waterways and over- 
loaded railways looms near. 

You can help. The steel-makers need 
6,000,000 tons of scrap in the immediate 
future. Before this appears in print, thou- 
sands of collection drives will have done 
good work. But the furnaces are ever 
hungry.’ 

Gather up every pound of steel scrap 
you can find, in your home, your office, 
your factory. Give or sell it to the nearest 
outlet. If you can’t find an outlet, write us. 

Some day there’Ill be a final bullet. 
Your scrap metal may be the one to 
make it. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY gETHLEHEN 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. ai a3 i 
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This Cincinnati Shear is cutting tough 
armor plate cleanly and accurately. 
Speed and machine-tool-like perform- 
ance are required in producing these 


gun shields for the Navy. 






‘ SHAPERS a) Vat) ¢* BRAKES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





A SS TN 


USE IT WISELY ! 
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AS A NEW PENNY 


thanks to Tide Water Cutting Oil 


No more time out between runs for cleaning machines 
and changing oil when production shifts from steel to 
brass to aluminum — not since Tide Water Cutting Oil 
went to work in this plant. No more squawks from the 
plating department about tarnished parts. Over five 
years performance on precision machining work in this 
plant has shown that Tide Water Cutting Oil keeps pro- 
duction at peak and machined parts “bright as a new 
penny.” 

This valuable aid to increased production is helping 
hundreds of busy plants achieve longer tool life, and 
fewer work interruptions. On a drawing operation with 
soft aluminum sheets, scrap loss dropped from 50% to 
3% thanks to Tide Water Cutting Oil. 

If lubrication or cutting problems are affecting your 
production schedules a Tide Water engineer can help 
you. He will recommend the Tide Water lubricant to fit | 
your particular needs. For full information write today to 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery Place, 

New York. 


DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 
War needs make it extremely important that 
all empty drums be returned immediately. 








sOb EU ee we W ee AR tte 


EASTERN DIVISION: 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 





MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 
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FOR FAST, UNINTERRUPTED 
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FOR GENERAL PURPOSE WELDING OF MILD STEEL 


Exceptionally flat faced fillets are easily produced with the 
No. 98N electrode in any position due to its pulsating sproy 
type arc and the quick solidification of the deposited metal. 





These characteristics of 98N also result in higher welding speeds. 


WILSON WELDER AND METALS 
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weld with a 


Back your operators with Wilson ‘‘Hornet"’ 
arc welders and they can spend more time 
welding — less adjusting. This is possible 
because the ‘‘Hornet"’ has the quickest re- 
covery, the hottest arc, the best welding 
characteristics. Easy to start, with no elec- 
trode sticking, no ‘pop-outs"’, low spatter 
loss,excellent penetrationandaforcefularc, 
the ‘‘Hornet’’ makes every working hour a 
production hour. The conveniently located 
hand wheel on top of the machine provides 
single stepless control over a wide range. 

Welding operators prefer the “‘Hornet"’ 
for its smooth, quiet operation, its all-round 
working efficiency. All live and moving 


parts are fully enclosed. 


EXTRA SPEED ON HEAVY STEEL WELDING 
CALLS FOR A STROCO CRATER ELIMINATOR 


Crater depressions and their ever present porosity and weakening gas pockets 
are out — when your Wilson “Hornet” is equipped with a Stroco Crater 
Eliminator. When welding heavy metal, it prevents harmful craters, through 
a gradual fading of the arc. This eliminator saves time otherwise lost remov- 
ing craters and refilling with new metal. 


General Offices: 60 East 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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WARTIME LIGHTING 
GOSTS REDUCED! 


General Electric announces a 12% to 17% reduction 
in the price of G-E MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS! 





THE SEVENTH REDUCTION IN FOUR YEARS! 


O price reduction, of the many we have been 

able to make, gave us in General Electric as 
much genuine satisfaction as this one—made pos- 
sible at a time when light is being called upon to 
play a major role in wartime production. 

























Made in the face of rising cost trends, this reduction 
is the result of manufacturing economies and tech- 
nical developments, combined with vastly increased 
use. It is made in accordance with G-E’s policy of 
passing such savings along to customers. 


But lower prices are only half the story. Not only have 
we been able to reduce prices, we have steadily im- 
proved these lamps. They give more light! They last 
longer! They stay brighter longer! 


For instance, purchasers of the widely used 40-watt 
white G-E MAZDA F lamp now pay only 95c instead 
of the $2.80 they paid in 1939. But we are prouder 
that this lamp lasts 66% longer and is nearly 12% 
brighter... that it gives you 514 times more value for 
yourlampdollarthan itdid in 1939! (See charts below.) 





194) 1942 1939 1840 194) 1942 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


ig MART FO STAT BAIGNTER Lonste 
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The Story Behind MORE LIGHT for LESS COST 





G-E research constant- 
ly seeks the best pos- 
sible combination of 
all factors affecting 
lamp efficiency. Here 
are nine of the most 
important. There are 
more than a million 
possible combina- 
tions of these factors. 
It’s the task of G-E 
research to find the 
best possible com- 
bination! 






Experience counts. W. L. Enfield (left) and 
P. J. Pritchard have been active in directing 
research for better product and lower prices. 


Constant testing guards the quality of G-E MAZDA fluorescent lamps. At 


every stage in the manufacturing process, General Electric inspections 
provide safeguards of quality. Above, G-E MAZDA lamps are inspected while 


PHOSPHORS 


CATHODE 


FLUORESCENT 


LAMP CURRENT 


carnoor » EFFICIENCY 


COATING 


EXHAUST 


MERCURY 








#z 


undergoing a “‘seasoning”’ process on the test racks. 





All materials are tested with extreme care. Here, we 
check the brightness of phosphor powders that coat 
the inside of fluorescent lamps to make sure that you get 
maximum performance from your G-E MAZDA F lamps. 


factories that have helped materially in reducing costs. Sand for glass tubes 
comes in at one end. Finished lamps are shipped from the other. 


Extra assurance of quality is a series of over 50 
tests and checks on completed lamps by MAZDA 
SERVICE inspectors, who work under the direc- 
tion of an independent testing laboratory. 
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Hel; pful Ftints. tor Favricatine 
STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


Stainless steel tubing 7s workable. It may be suc- 
cessfully fabricated by practically all the standard 
methods. Especially is this true of ELECTRUNITE 
Stainless Steel Tubing—with its consistent uni- 
formity of diameter, wall thickness, concentricity, 
strength, and ductility made possible by electric 
resistance welding. 


In fabricating stainless steel tubing, some allow- 
ance must be made for differences in metallurgical 
and physical properties as compared to carbon 
steels, with fabricating procedures adjusted 
accordingly. The general hints following will 
indicate most important points. 
“ “ “ 

BENDING—Welded stainless steel tubing can be bent to 
the same radii as carbon steel. Bends can be made by 
press or over an inside mandrel—or, for small quantity 
production, by filling the tube with sand, rosin, lead or 
a low-melting-point alloy. A mixture of 50% lithopone 
and 50% water-free soluble oil is recommended as a 
lubricant. 


EXPANDING—Welded stainless steel tubing can be ex- 
panded, Van Stoned or flanged at room temperature. 
When preheating is necessary, the tubing should be 
reannealed as follows: 


Types 302, 304, 321 and 347... 
- 1800—2100° F. and water quench. 


Types 309S, 316 and 317... 
. « « 1900—2100° F. and water quench. 


MACHINING— Cutting tools should have greater rake than 
for carbon steels, and speeds should be reduced. Special 
cutting oils for stainless steels are recommended for 
drilling and turning operations. By adding sulphur to a 
good grade of cutting oil until the chips no longer weld 
to the tool, results may be improved. If the tool wears 
too rapidly, dilute the mixture with additional lubricant. 


WELDING—In oxy-acetylene welding, a bare rod of the 
same analysis as the tube should be used without flux 
{except on heavy welds). Use a small, neutral flame and 
avoid puddling or the formation of craters. Arc welding 
should be done with a coated electrode, following the 
technique recommended by electrode manufacturers. 


SOLDERING—If soft solder is used, soldering iron used 
should be larger than that used for carbon steel. Since 
silver soldering usually is performed with a small torch, 
it should be remembered that the “18-8” alloys are 
subject to inter-granular corrosion in the temperature 
range of 800 to 1500° F. All excess flux acid must be 
removed after soldering or brazing. 


— Republic 


ELECTRUNITE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


Also Boiler Tubes +++ Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes * ++ Mechanical Tubing 








These are general hints—and specific recommen- 
dations for each type of work may vary slightly 
in each individual case. Steel and Tubes’ engi- 
neers will be glad to offer detailed information 
pertaining to your particular type of work. In 
addition, you will find much of interest in the 
booklet, ‘“The Fabrication of Republic Enduro* 
Stainless Steel”—the material from which 
ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing is made. 
We shall be glad to have a copy sent to you. 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND - CHIO 
Berger Manufacturing Division 
Culvert Division ° Niles Steel Products Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division . Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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is doing “a job that couldn't be done” 
@ The dust nuisance resulting from the shaking out of m e illustration above—that it is now possible 
dry sand molds was so severe in this foundry, tha e out flasks 7’ long, 3’ wide, and 3’ high on 
e 
oe 


operator of the overhead crane, who was offng 
directly over the shakeout, had to use og 
It was impossible to see even 10 feet in #hy— 








t distant edges of the shakeout without any 


i ust loss whatever,—and eve 
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when a flask was being shaken out. s 
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After other attempts to relieve the dust nuisance had 
failed, the management installed a 











an underground 
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BKRTLETT-SNOW 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS FOR THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 


So great i Principal Cities 








Complete Sand, Mold and Castings Handling Equipment for any requirement, including 
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BAIRD AUTOMATIC PRESSES... 


Herewith are shown two types of Baird Automatic 
Presses for large quantity production. The one 
to the right is a Standard Heavy Single Action 
Open Back Press with readily removable and 
readily attachable automatic attachments, in this 
instance a single station transfer. 


Many manufacturers using automatic machines 
elsewhere in the shop are overlooking the benefits 
of the automatic principle in their press depart- 
ments. For constructive suggestions leading 
toward betterment of press production we invite 
such manufacturers to 


**Ask BAIRD About It’ 











young 
SAIRD 
%, Doe pot 


> 
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AUTOMATIC MULTIPLE 
TRANSFER PRESSES 


The latest of the many Baird achievements is the 
Automatic Multiple Transfer Press for the auto- 
matic production of articles from the coiled 
material. 

Transfer fingers not only transfer the blank to 
various stations, but they also retain their grip 
until the punches make contact. 

Machines have been arranged with different 
types of feeding mechanism, strokes for slide, 
stroke for transfer to best suit the article to be 
made. 

All punches have independent adjustments. The 
punches, dies, transfer slide and fingers consti- 
tute a unit which may be removed from the press 
in a very few minutes. This important feature 
eliminates time-consuming tool set-ups when 
changing over from one job to the next. 

Over 60 years of Baird engineering skill and 
experience are embodied in this new Automatic 
Multiple Transfer Press which is built in six 
sizes to take strips 144” to 6” in width. Get the 
full details of this new development. 


“Ask BAIRD About It” 
THE BAIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














ANNOUNCING ALLIS-CHALMERS’ NEW 


Wartime Guide 
to V-belt Care! 


It’s free to every engineer, execu- 
tive and maintenance man now 
concerned with raising V-belt per- 
formance to new wartime stand- 
ards of efficiency. Rubber V-belts 
are a precious national asset! And 
here’s the full, interesting story on 
how to make them work better, 
last longer than ever before. 
Send to Allis-Chalmers for this 
valuable new handbook today! 


+ 


[ PRINCIPLE OF The ELT Dat} 


| Like Bending an Arm 


Pp 


... Bending a V-Belt 


Bulges its Muscle' 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED —It’s packed with prac- 
tical data ... specially designed for training new men! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 


Yes, I would like to receive a free copy of “Plain 


Facts on Wartime Care of Rubber V-belts.” 


Name: 


FREE! Every engineer should have this important Title: - 


new handbook in his technical library. It applies to Company: _ 

: - Street Address: 
all makes of V-belts ...contains no advertising. Tear oes 
out the order form and send it in now! ay & State 


-ALLIS-CHALMERS © 


3 


> 
_ 


* . Des 
*Trode mork registered U.S. Patent Office. Texrope ST aes 
ee ee ee ee 
* a sign genius of two grect companies — Allis-Chalmers ond 
ee ee re me ee 


Available in all sizes -'2 hip. te 2,000 hip 





—and to stay accurate. 


SHOLT MACHINE COMPANY, East Washington St., Madison, Wis. 
“LOOK AHEAD... KEEP AHEAD...WITH Gi SHOLT IMPROVEMENTS IN METAL TURNING 





For increased production 


from your Plate Milis— 


wn h err 
GCRRIRE process ALLGMIRON ROLLS 


. they are non-spalling 
. give improved surface finish 


. have soft and strong necks 
and wabblers 


Mackintosh-Hemphill Nironite rolls are high nickel alloy iron, of the grain or indefinite chill typé. The body 
surface structure very closely approaches that of the true chill-rolls. Body centers and necks are soft and strong. 
“Techni’’ Process was developed exclusively by Mackintosh-Hemphill. It regulates the quality and grain 


size of the rolls with as much exactness as the best modern steel practice regulates the quality of steel. Give 


your plate mills the very best in roll quality . . . specify ‘Techni’’ Process | alloy iron rolls. 


OTHER MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL PRODUCTS: Rolling Machinery . . . Shape Straighteners ... Strip Coilers . . . Shears 


... Levellers... Pinions . . . Special Equipment. . . Iron-Steel Castings ... The NEW Abramsen Straightener . . . Improved Johnston 


Patented Corrugated Cinder Pots and Supports . . . Heavy Duty Engine Lathes. 


Since 1803—-Pioneers, Engineers and Builders 
MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL COMPANY .. . Pittsburgh and Midland, Pa. 
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steel: 

tent. 

r| 

Precision . . . Easily handled—your operators will appreciate it a Wi 

then 

. .. Cutting Stroke changed quickly . . . Feeds varied instantly . .. Power rapid traverse in all directions . . . steel 
Wan 

Brake for ram automatically applied . . . Bijur Lubrication . . . Timken Bearings—Bull gear mounted supy 
miu 

on Timken Bearings. Roller table mounted on Timken Bearings . . . Modern Design—built to the high- tion 
aday 

est standards of workmanship and materials—simplified operation, powerful yet finger-tip control . . . with 
you 

Also built in 12" and 14" sizes Ices 


sone ae wus » MOREY MACHINERY CO., INS: | 6 


Ask for Circular No. 726 410 BROOME STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A WEALTH OF HARD-EARNED EXPERIENCE 


YO one can deny the farsighted- 
4 ness of the WPB in fostering 
development of the National 
Emergency Steels as alternates for 
steels of higher strategic alloy con- 
tent. 
[hese new, low alloy steels cover 
a wide range of properties. Many of 
them are actually outperforming the 
steels previously used. If you really 
want to help Uncle Sam stretch the 
supply of critical nickel and chro- 
um, you'll put them into produc- 
tion without delay. To help you 
adapt them to your special needs 
with the minimum interruption of 
your established procedure, the serv- 
ices of our experts are freely offered. 


Where your fabrication methods 
must be altered or heat treatments 
changed, or both, these specialists in 
steel and wire are prepared to show 
you how it can be done. And in the 
difficult and necessary task of choos- 
ing the right alternate steels to cover 
your requirements, their advicé will 
save you time and trouble. We invite 
you to make use of their experience 
in furthering the common cause of 
Victory. 


, 7 . . 7 , 
Get this FREE Chart! 

It lists the National Emergency Steels (Series NE 
S000) and other steels such as Series AISI-A4000, 
specially recommended for war production pur- 
poses. Use it as a practical and handy guide when- 
ever necessary. For vour copy write on 
Company letterhead to American Steel 
Company, 408 Rockefeller Building 


your 
& Wire 
Cleveland. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


"UNITED STATES STEEL 
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AISI, SAE and NE STANDARD STEELS 


including Nearest Aeronautical Material Specifications 











Many of the nation’s foremost 
manufacturers have been faced with 
the novel necessity of producing 
ordnance on a combination pre- 
cision-mass production basis with 
tool room tools. Limits of accuracy 
previously never expected outside 
the tool room have been required. 
This, together with the necessity of 
using relatively unskilled help, pre- 
sented analmostimpossible problem. 


To make ordinary tool room 
machine tools and ‘green’ help 








“do the impossible’’, however, has 
become an accomplished fact. 


Separate machine tool controls have placed 
many of the operations on a full automatic 
basis; the most skilled of their operators 
have been released for work of greater im- 
portance. The elimination of the necessity 
for increased floor space and excessive long 
waiting for specially built equipment has 
been entirely obviated. These machine 
tool controls, DUPLIMATICS, manufac- 
tured by the Detroit Universal Duplicator 
Company, are now being used throughout 
the country on war goods production ex- 
clusively. The type of work that can be 
handled is described as follows. 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTOUR TURNING 


This sketch shows a thin section propeller 
gear housing which was of too intricate 
contour to be machined by manual oper- 
ation, too thin to be done with forming 
tools. Also, too few a number were re- 
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How to Get 


MASS PRODUCTIO 


from TOOL ROOM TOOLS 


High Speed Production at 
Tool Room Limits Without 
Specially Built Machinery 








quired too fast to permit the designing 
and building of equipment for this one 
operation alone. 


A “DUAL” DUPLIMATIC was connected 
with the cross and longitudinal feeds of a 
standard Reed-Prentice lathe. Both feed 
screws are turned automatically and 
simultaneously as required to feed the cut- 
ting tool in and out. 


\ 


Naw 
\ 


e work is chucked in the usual manner. 
A template of the exact size and outline of 
the finished work is fastened to the cross 
feed carriage. A tracer, clamped to the 
lathe bed, is adjusted so that its stylus can 
contact the template. The moment the 
operator starts the lathe and touches the 
starting button on the control panel of the 
DUPLIMATIC, the latter ‘takes over” 
entirely on a full automatic basis— moving 
the cutting tool automatically along the 
exact path of the finished work. 


Since the operation is entirely automatic 
and since the feed on both screws is 
simultaneous and graduated in extremely 
fine increments, blending of radii is certain 
and even the straight portions of the work 
is of such fine finish that very little hand- 
finishing is required. DUPLIMATICS have 
shown an increase of 7 times the produc- 
tion possible with manual control. More- 
over, a decided decrease in hand-finishing 
and scrapped parts has resulted. 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTOUR MILLING 


Milling the contour of aircraft connecting 
rod cavities is now being done on standard 
vertical milling machines. In this instance, 
there was no waiting for special equip- 
ment, nor any special training required for 
the operators of the machines. This oper- 
ation, while requiring the close-finish of 
tool room die sinking work, has to be done 


at speeds impossible with manual oper- 


ation alone. 


The‘ DUAL" DUPLIMATIC, identical with 
that used for the contour turning mentioned 
above, turns the longitudinal and cross 
feed of the milling machine table. (If the 
depth of cut also had a contour or vari- 
ation, a *“‘THREE-WAY'"’ DUPLIMATIC 1n- 
stead of the “DUAL” DUPLIMATIC would 
have been required.) A template is mounted 
on the table alongside so that it can be 
contacted by the stylus of the tracer. 


This operation is also automatic, ex- 
cepting that the operator is required to 
touch one of four ‘‘change-of-direction”’ 
buttons on a handy control panel when the 
milling operation is negotiating a corner of 
the work. Exceptional blending of radii 
has resulted in reduction of hand-finishing 
as compared with that required before 
the “-DUAL” DUPLIMATICS were installed. 


The DUPLIMATIC equipment used in 
this work is an entirely separate control 
mechanism which can be used with almost 
any machine tool. The advantages of the 
use of DUPLIMATICS are that no specially 
built equipment is needed; tool room tools 
can continue to hold the accuracies for 
which they were originally designed. 


Specially trained operators are not 
needed. Usually the same operator, with 
a few hours’ instruction, carries on. In 
some instances, relatively unskilled oper- 
ators have replaced the old operators 
the latter being released to do work re- 
quiring their particular skills. 


The installation of DUPLIMATIC on a 
machine tool does not limit that machine 
to automatic duplicating only. The 
DUPLIMATIC can be quickly ‘‘de-clutched”’ 
from the feeds to permit manual operation, 





DUPLIMATIC machine tool controls are 
used in some of the largest mass produc- 
tion shops in America, producing: TOR- 
PEDOES—BOMBS—MACHINE GUNS 
AIRPLANE ENGINE PARTS—TANK TUR- 
RETS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS—AIR- 
PLANE LANDING WHEELS. 


Ask for complete information NOW. 


DETROIT UNIVERSAL 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
214 St. Aubin Avenue 
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VERSATILITY 


to TIT | OT 


.. ATILITY which permits quick change-over 


from one job to another, with little inconven- 


ience or loss of time, is a real speed-up factor in 
tooling a new job. Such versatility—the reduction 
of set-up time to a minimum —enables you to get 
into production quickly. It is one of the advantages 
in selecting South Bend Lathes for urgent defense 


contract work calling for early deliveries. 


Permanent accuracy is built into South Bend Lathes 


to assure uniform precision. Their wide range of 


spindle speeds permits machining work with maxi- 
mum cutting tool efficiency. And not the least im- 
portant — their convenient controls make for an 
ease of operation which reduces fatigue and lessens 


the possibility of error. 


Ideal for the heavy production schedules which Na- 
tional Defense demands, South Bend Lathes come in 
five sizes—9”, 10”, 13”, 1414” and 16” swing—all 
sizes supplied with toolroom or manufacturing equip- 


ment. Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Dept. 587 South Bend, Indiana, 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR YEARS 





N-A-X 9100 Series 


has gone to War 











Great Lakes Steel is proud of the part N-A-X - ee 


Series 9100 is playing in our Victory program. GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


to 





For this versatile steel is doing double duty for 
war. First, it is being used to build the finest 


fighting equipment in the world. And second, 





at 25 conserving critical alloying elements, for in 


Division of 


N-A-X 9100 Series, all strategic elements are NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices + Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Divi 


held to an absolute minimum. 
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vital armament. 
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WIS FOU NDRY & MACHINE fs ~ & . . oe | . 7 Also manufacturers of 
DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. eee | % —— ae OORT CE eee CuILLaca 
PITTSBU RGH, PA. 2% §, ; _— for the iron, steel and 





non-ferrous industries 


| 


After all, it’s the machine operator who must 
use the equipment. That’s why conferences like 
this, around the drawing board, are common 
practice in the HECKER organization. Win the 
operator’s approval of a tool design and you've 
gone a long way toward assuring top quality, 
high-speed production. 


HECKER tool engineers are always in 





and builders of tools, jigs and fixtures, 


HECKER also fabricates precision parts 
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for the country’s leading airplane manufacturers. 

HECKER tools, jigs and fixtures will do for 
you what they’re doing for us—help you keep 
abreast of heavy wartime schedules. HECKER 
will design a single jig or lay out an entire 
tooling job for you. For this help, write to 
A. W. Hecker, 1980 East 66th St., Cleveland, O. 


intimate contact with production men A-W: 
and machines. Many of their designs 
go to work right here in our own plant. 
You see, in addition to being designers 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF TOOLS, JIGS 
AND FIXTURES - - - FABRICATORS OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 
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(as spontaneously expressed by a Cushman employee) 


@ wortsno 


ome time ago when the enemy struck 
“Right into high” went Cushman Chuck 
Machines were pushed . . . with the dedication 
“MAKE MORE CHUCKS to protect the nation”. 















We'll make the chucks for many a lathe / 
To turn the enemy into his grave 
To build a gun ... and finish a plane 
And drive the Axis back again. 


Some of the boys have gone to war 

To fight for the things worth fighting for 
So it’s up to us to help this crew 

That worked at a bench with me and you. 


The more we produce and the more we give 
Will make more certain our pals will live 
They'll be thinking of us in foreign lands 
With thanks for a chuck and for what it stands. 


They know what it means as a tool of war 

They know from the battle just what it’s for 

That without a gun there'd be no pluck 

And THERE'D BE NO GUN without a chuck. 


So all of us here at Cushman’s work 

Will boost production . . . never shirk 
With a steady stream of chucks for the nation 
... America... Cushman .. . cooperation. 





STtTanopares 
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Final machining and threading of the bomb ends 
is done in this machine shop. The several bays of 
the building are served by a number of short span 
cranes with push-buttoncontrolied electric hoists. 


os y ——— 


ARMY-NAVY “E” WINNER 
SPEEDS BOMB PRODUCTION 
with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 


As Cleveland Tramrail is used in every department from 
the beginning to the completion of the bombs, it is of para- 
mount importance that this equipment keep operating 
smoothly at all times, seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 
Since installed in 1940, when the plant was converted for 
haae tata tas ees ie fedenreat avooenn bomb manufacture, the Cleveland Tramrail equipment has 
to the draw bench for further drawing. sO performed. 

The work is hot, hard and dirty, necessitating equipment 
CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL is especially proud of that is built to withstand the most rigorous of operating 
the part it is playing in the production of large conditions. Cleveland Tramrail cranes of various types are 
demolition bombs, in the plant of a large Penn- used, some have all motions motorized; others are hand- 
sylvania steel company, because this concern propelled with only the hoists being motor-driven. Con- 
recently was awarded the coveted Army - Navy siderable overhead rail is employed for delivering the hot 
“E" for its meritorious work. Every delivery prom- bombs by use of easy rolling carriers from the furnaces to 
ise made on the many contracts this plant has draw benches, forging hammers, sand blasting machines, 

completed, has been beaten by a wide margin. and other operations. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
GET THIS BOOK! TME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1115 EAst 283n0 St. WICKLIFFE. ON10. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - CLEVELAND CRANES «+ CLEVELAND-TRAMRAIL © STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 


ibd 





BOOKLET No. 2008 


information. Profusely illustrated. Write 


Packed with valuable 


for free copy on your company letterhead 
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DIE HEADS 
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WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA, USA. 
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~...For high achievement 












in the production of war equipment...” 


Presented with the Army-Navy Produc- 
tion Award, the Gleason Works accepts 
these words as an honor and a challenge. 









ell started must be finished. 


the ever-increasing rate of 
production—to maintain the Gleason 
standards of quality—to speed the 
Victory which must be ours—these are 
our goals. We will achieve them. 








DISSTON 








The art and science of making fine tool steels have 
been practiced in the Disston plant for 87 years— 
since Henry Disston pioneered with the first crucible 
saw steel ever made in America. 

Quality has always been the first consideration. 
Today, skilled specialists, trained in the Disston tra- 
dition, produce high grade tool steels by the most 
modern methods. Painstaking selection of materials; 
accurately controlled melting practice in electric 
furnaces; careful, expert supervision of every step in 
the finishing processes—these achieve the quality 
that distinguishes Disston Steels. 

Under precise metallurgical and chemical control 
Disston can produce, within close limits, desirable 








DISSTON CONSERVATION CONTROL 
INSTRUCTION CARDS 


Conservation Control Plan. 


combines experience, skill 
and care to produce 


BETTER TOOL STEELS 


At your request, Disston will supply you with Instruction 
Cards on six different types of Tool Steels. The Cards con- 
tain valuable information to help you get better tool per- 
formance, reduce breakage, and conserve essential materials. 
They are supplied without charge as part of the Disston 








alloys of seven or eight elements. Inherent and 
apparent grain size can be predetermined. Sound- 
ness and cleanliness can be maintained at excep- 
tionally high levels. 

One of the high grade Disston Tool Steels of 
special note is MANSIL—a deep-hardening, non- 
deforming, uniform manganese-chromium-tungsten 
alloy steel with excellent machinability. Use Mansil 
for intricate tools and wherever varied cross sections 
must be deeply hardened. 

Experienced help for tool-makers: Disston metallurgi- 
cal engineers will be glad to help you select tool 
steels for best performance and longest tool life. . . 
If you have not received your free copy of the illus- 
trated 73-page book, ‘‘Disston Tool Steels,’’ write 
today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 919 Tacony, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Every reader of this publication knows of the nation- 


























wide salvage campaign now in progress. But perhaps 
you have not fully realized its seriousness or its gjze. 


In iron and steel alone, our immediate military 7 
needs require 6,000,000 tons of scrap over and above Fs 
the regularly available supply. : 


You as an individual have an active interest and a 
vital part in the success of this drive. Each reader 
has this double obligation: 


1. As a private citizen, he must scour his home 
from basement to attic, from front entrance to back 
fence, to round-up and contribute every pound of use- 
less metal. 


2. Asa business man or employee, he must exert 
all his influence to see that his company or employer 
contributes everything possible to the campaign. 


The scrap is rollingin. But NOT ENOUGH. Six 
million tons of extra steel scrap are not to be found 
on the front doorsteps of America. 

To do your part to keep munitions going to the 
fighting fronts, contribute ALL the scrap you can 





muster. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Photo by U.S. Army Signal Corps 


) TONS 
GHTING STEEL 
‘Tom Onelon ot YourldleScrap 


When you dig up scrap and send it to the furnaces you do more than add to 








America’s steel supply. You multiply it. In the electric or open hearth furnace 
each ton of scrap is doubled by mixing with it an equal amount of pig iron. 
Scrap still is the secret of quickness and quality in steel-making. To speed the 
day of victory, search your plant again and again for over-age machines and tools, 
stock and repair parts that will not be needed during the war effort. Let them go 
double by letting them go to the furnaces. Redoubles their effectiveness by doing 


it now. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION, Kokomo, Indiana 


{The Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio—a subsidiary) 


ONTINENTA 


STEEL CORPORATION 


SHEETS: Black, Galvanized, Copperior, Hot and WIRE: Bright Basic, Annealed, KONIK, Cop- 
Cold Rolled, Special Coated, Long Terne, etc. pered, Tinned, Special Manufacturer's, etc. 
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Booklet Help You— 


Get More Service from Your Polishing Abrasive 


T'S just what the name implies—'Facts about Metal 

Polishing,” 39 pages of useful information. Typical 
chapter subjects are: Preparation of Glue, Types of 
Polishing Wheels, Setting Up Polishing Wheels, Setting 
Up Abrasive Belts, Correct Drying, Factors of Efficient 
Polishing 

Today, when it's absolutely necessary to get maxi 
mum service from your abrasive, this booklet is doubly 
valuable. Write for a copy now—no charge nor obliga 
tion. Just ask for Form 13401A 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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ABOVE—each iia a “on” or “off” ee a minimum of eight full turns 


@ It is one thing to make an unsupported claim and quite 
another to back it up—so let’s look at a graphic illustration 
of the performance of Lamson Lock Nuts* after we have 
made these claims. We say the Lamson Lock Nut* clamps 
onto the thread of a bolt and stays right there until removed 
with a wrench. It does this because after forming the nut 
complete with thread, it is then slightly deformed on oppo- 
site sides of the collar which surmounts or crowns the nut 
proper, but which is an integral threaded part of the nut 
itself. The Lamson Lock Nut* is heat treated to impart spring 
action to the collar. The spring tension of the collar of the 
nut clamps the nut on the bolt like a vise, until purposely 


LAMSON & 


NUTS COTTERS 


removed with a wrench. Removing the Lamson Lock Nut* 
does not damage the threads of either bolt or nut, hence the 
nut can be used over again as shown by the above graph. In 
the most severe kinds of tests, in the laboratory and in the 
field, the Lamson Lock Nut* is making good. And now verify 
our claims by asking for samples for any tests you choose 
to make, under any conditions you think are fair—so you. 
* Unless otherwise specified Lamson Lock Nuts* are sup- 
plied treated with a non-seizing, rust resisting black finish. 
* 
THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY - 1971 West 85th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham 


SESSIONS 
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Your Jobber Stocks the Lamson Line 
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ha Target for Industry: 
More Dollars Per Man Per Month in the 
PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN 


‘= TO WIN THIS WAR, more 
and more billions are needed 
and needed fast—AT LEAST 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 

MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 
ALONE! 


This means a minimum of 10 percent 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 
Bonds in hy plant, office, firm, and 
factory in the land. 


Best and quickest way to raise this 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 
Roll War Savings Plan, having every 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. 


Truly, in this War of Survival, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 


If your firm has already installed the 
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This Space is a Contribution to Victory by 
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U.S. War Savings Bonds 





Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 
time— 

1. To secure wider employee par- 
ticipation. 

2. To encourage employees to increase 
the amount of their allotments for 
Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
percent of earnings—because 
“token” payments will not win this 
war any more than “token” resis- 
tance will keep the enemy from 
our shores, our homes. 


If your firm has not already installed 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
the time to do so. For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 

hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 

reasury Department, 709 Twelfth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Quality 
and Output 
Stepped Up 

with 

TAFT-PEIRCE = 


NO.1 PRECISION == 
| SURFACE GRINDER 







REEERERE Epa 


ee 


RS 
“3 












A battery of Taft-Peirce No. 1 Pre- 
cision Surface Grinders in a Mid- 
Western plant making carbide tipped 
tools and gages. 


n 
PS 
Me my 
idee 


Almost without effort, operators can produce surfaces which 
are flat to extremely close tolerances, without slow and 
complex tool set-ups. Even difficult angle and shoulder 
work is made readily possible by the tilting wheelhead 
which is quickly and accurately adjustable. This entirely 
different design offers you the opportunity to raise your 
present ceilings of precision and output for the surface 


grinding of gages, small tools and parts. For illustrated 





Exclusive Tilting Wheelhead. Machine is 


bulletin, write to: 
readily adapted for angle and shoulder work. 


THE TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND 
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BLACK DIAMONDS 
Get a Lift with 


\ Potgieage by Phen 








SD ‘ 


> SS « 
. Sr \\ \!\e ee 
PN CN vss 


These sturdy flights, Forged by Phoenix, 
have a mighty tough job to do. They are an 
important part of chain belt conveyors used 
for handling coal, and day in and day out 
they literally travel thousands of miles, load- 
ing and unloading ton after ton of these black 
nuggets. 


It’s a punishing job — but they can take it 
—for Forgings by Phoenix are made to 
stand the roughest kind of treatment. 





Forgings by Phoenix have proved their 
superiority in hundreds of applications, pro- 
viding the strength, durability, and precision 
to meet the most rigid specifications. If you 
have a forging problem, consult Phoenix at 
once. There’s no obligation. 


PHOENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


LILI OaM Tce OM LL LTcT Be TINS GT 
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Q 
AUTOMATIC 
DIE HEAD 


for use on 


TURRET & HAND 
SCREW MACHINES 











RICKERT 
SHAFER TAPS 


$ 


a 





AUTOMATIC 
DIE HEADS 


COLLAPSIBLE 





BORING 
HEADS 


FRICTION 
TAPPERS 


THREADING 


TOOLS 


SPECIAL 
THREADING 
MACHINES 


The RICKERT-SHAFER Co. 





hea 1434 


re end’ x 


Box 523 


FREE 


FREE SAMPLES FOR DOUBTING THOMASES. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE-—PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Ente, BA. 


qin 






Jenkintown, Pa. 


DARNELL CASTERS 


LT" Ts YLT ad 
aT aS i eee 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,N.Y. 
LONG BEACH.CALIFORNIA, 36 WN. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE 


TORRINGTON 
ROTARY 
SWAGING MACHINE 


— with 4000 forceful 
squeezing hammer blows 
per minute—makes metal 
tougher and more elastic. 
Send for booklet—The 
Torrington Swaging Ma- 
chine.” 


The Torrington Co., Swager Dept. 


56 Field Street 





Torrington, Conn. 
















@ HYDRAULIC FEED 
@ HEAVY DUTY 
@ SEMI-AUTOMATIC | 






‘i 
SHELL LATHE 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for 
Main Spindle —All Others Anti-Friction 
The HYDRAULIC FEED insures an almost 
effortless operation. Rigid enough to use car- 
bide tools to their full capacity—entirely self- 

contained—no outside or auxiliary equipment 
required! Details in Circular 715—ask for it. 


MOREY MACHINERY CO., IN 





410 BROOME STREET » NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


The name to remember for CUSHIONED Power HamMMERS 
AMT ta ae) le 


| SINCE 1832 
| 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


j 
Phi 0 
ro oY i 


| PIONEERS OF MODERN QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
ALLOY - TOOL- STEELS 
DARWIN & MILNER INC. 1260 w. 4™ st CLEVELAND O. 


STAMPED METAL PARTS 


for every industry 





We have had many 
years of Light and 
Heavy Stamping 


Experience. We of- 
fer you the benefit 
of our knowledge 
and equipment. 





QUALITY 
STAMPINGS 


WORCESTER STAMPED METAL CO. 
Established 1883 6 HUNT STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 














At the National Metal Congress... 
Booth C-428, North Exhibit Hall 


PATENTED 


HOW TO SAVE 
OVER 90% 
OF COOLING WATER 


The NIAGARA AERO HEAT EXCHANGER solves 
the problem of water supply for cooling. 

Users have cut water consumption and expense 95% 
in cooling heat treat quenching baths, wire drawing 
compounds, lubricants in rolling, wet grinding, mach- 
ining, broaching, and in operating water jacketted 
_ machines and chemical processes. 


| Accurate temperature control, including heating as well 
as cooling, and recovery of heat, are valuable features. 


See the Niagara Aero Heat Exchanger at Booth C-428, 
National Metal Congress, or write for Bulletin 90. 


Address Dept. I-292 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
General Sales Office: 6 E. 45th Street, New York City 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ili. 
648 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Fourth & Cherry Bldg., Seattle, Wash 
673 Ontario St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 





INDUSTRIAL COOLING ¢ HEATING * DRYING 
HUMIDIFYING ¢ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


Rae sence 


a 
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Instruction 
BULLETINS COVERING 


THE CARE OF GENERAL PURPOSE DIE HEADS 
HOBBED CHASERS 


GRINDING DATA ON INSERT CHASERS 
STYLE MM (ROTARY) INSERT CHASER DIE HEAD 
STYLE DMS INSERT CHASER DIE HEADS 
STYLE DM INSERT CHASER DIE HEADS 
STYLE TM TAPER CUTTING INSERT CHASER DIE HEAD 


STYLES SAM AND SAMA SOLID ADJUSTABLE INSERT CHASER 
DIE HEADS 


MODEL 1C THREADING MACHINE 


In addition, as a part of our service we publish “DIE 
HEADLINES"—an informative bulletin packed with 
practical thread cutting suggestions for improving 
production, quality and volume. Give description of 


machine and size and style of H & G Die Heads used 
with your request. 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corporation 


271-41 Barclay Street New Haven, Conn. 
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The contacts 
are shuttled 


ON and OFF —in the 


Shutlbrak 
ON switch 


This heavy duty industrial switch embodies 
entirely new ideas in design and construction. 
... War plants have bought heavily of this 


switch — for motor service, service entrance, 
and other installations requiring an operating 
switch. ... Capacities: 30 to 1200 Amp., inclu- 
sive, for 250 volts, AC or DC, and 30 to 600 
Amp., 575 volts AC, in 2, 3 and 4 poles. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories... 
For complete description, capacities, etc., write 
for Bulletin 59. 





ST.LOVIS, MO.U.S.A, 


details on 5-METHOD TOOL SERVICE 


TANTALUM-TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
CUTTING TOOLS— DRAWING DIES 


TANTUNG “G” CUTTING TOOLS 

































VASCOLOY-RAMET CORPORATION 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BELMONT i NEW YORK WORKS 
Engineers—C ontractors—Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office: Phila,, Pa. New York Office: 44 Whitehall Sr. 













UNIVERSAL Horizontal Boring Machine 
The only TRIWAY Boring Machine Built 


4 ’ 


Made in 3” and 4” 
spindle sizes. Write 
for complete, detailed 
specifications. 


Standard Universal 3“ Spindle Machine 


UNIVERSAL BORING MACHINE CO. 
Hudson, Mass., U.S. A. 














Preloaded Precision Bearings for Spinc 


Two spindle or single spindle 


Speed and more speed in 
the production of inter. 
changeable parts requir) 
ing milling of any contour 
or outline is yours in the 
MOREY 12M. Provision for 
increased clearance be- 
tween spindles and table. 


Ask for Bulletin 680-A 


MOREY MACHINERY CO., Inc. 
410 Broome Street New York, N. Y. 


(BRINELL-SHORE) 
are included in Our Improved Portable Scleroscope Model D-1. 
This efficient Single Scale tester reeenes Brinell-Shore values 
under otherwise inaccessible conditions, 100% portable for floor 
yy work, == soft — or tupecbard steel either of brittle 
or m cross sections, non-destructive, securate, speedy, alw: 
ready and fool-proof. ase 
Send for Interesting Technical Bulletia and Prices. 
THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO., INC. 
9025 Van Wyck Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 


Firth -Sterling 





STEEL COMPANY 
PUGET aa 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 





TAYLOR-WILSON 


Rotary Type 


CUTTING-OFF 
MACHINES 


for Rounds 
1" to 24" Dia. 

















Wri 





HELP YOURSELF! 


When General Stilwell said: “In Burma we took 
a hell of a beating,” he gave most of us an under- 
standing as to why it had become our job to 
widen the production bottle-necks—and quickly. 

It was then that many who had been asking 
for Stainless Steel Shaped Wire began, in earn- 
est, to look for substitutes. And most of them 
also did an engineering job to end the need for 
special shapes. 





It became sound American business to give 
the Army, Navy, and Air Forces first call. 

With pace, production is close to maximum 
and most deliveries have a direct bearing on 
needs of the armed forces. Even so, the procure- 
ment of Stainless Steel offers difficulties. 

Nevertheless, you can count on PAGE for sin- 
cere cooperation —with reservations in respect 
to deliveries subject to complete cooperation 
with the letter and spirit of Victory production. 
Even if we may not be able to supply you within 
the time you desire, we will do what we can. 


EAGIES 


FOR WIRE 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


In Business for Your Safety 


\Z AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 





| TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 
25 Thomson Ave. (Pittsburgh Dist.) McKEES ROCKS, PA. 
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NATIONAL 
ROLLS 


HEAVY IRON CASTINGS 
CAPACITY AVAILABLE 


(Air Furnace or Cupola Iron) 
(Up to 70,000 Pounds) 





@ We have capacity for heavy iron cast- 


ings and can make good delivery. 


Machining capacity on 8 ft. by 36 ft. 
and 7 ft. by 22 ft. planers 





We invite your inquiries, which will re- 
ceive our immediate attention. 


IHE NATIONAL ROLL A FOUNDRY 


AVONMORE.PA 









FINE GEARS of all Types and Sizes 
Spur Gears—% in. to 80 ft. in diameter 
Bevel Gears— in. to 18 ft. in diameter 
Spiral Gears— in. to 10 ft. in diameter 

orm gears in any practical size. 

THE EARLE GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
4715 Stenton Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
95 Liberty St N Vv @ity 


57 11a Le 


WHY DIDN'T YOU TELL ME 
ABOUT BEVERLY SHEARS? 
















STEEL 
























WELDED AND ® Cuts any shape © Cuts faster 
® No distortion ® it's accurate 
BUTTED TUBING Order No. 1 for 14 ga. No. 2 for 10 ga. No. 3 for 
3/16” mild steel and 10 ga. stainless. 
oe BEVERLY SHEAR CO., 3004-1 W. lllth St., Chicago, Hil. 
FABRICATED 


TUBULAR PARTS 
UPSET TUBES 
AND FORGINGS 





fee} 


MUSIC and STAINLESS 
SPRING WIRE 
NEEDLE WIRE 


ee ete 


Reh ahaa aa) 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Complete tube stocks maintained by: 





Since AG PUG psa cla laa Raa eels 


WEBB 
eee ee ee 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


\RD TUBE SALES CORP Waele Oda MOO gabe 


niral Avenu 3333 West 47th Place 
N.Y Ol Torte 
N HARDWARE & METAL COMPANY 
| East First Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NEW 





ROGKFORD 


PRESSES 
ANNOUNCING! 


REMOVAL OF OUR PLANT 
AND OFFICES TO— 


6411 W. BURNHAM ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





WIRE WRITE 
PROMPT DELIVERIES POSSIBLE ON The INCLINABLE Line—14 to 100 Ton— 
CERTAIN SIZES EMBODIES EVERY MODERN FEATURE 
DIMENSIONS IR 2R 3R 4R 5R 54R 6R 7R 8R 
Diameter of crankshaft at bearings and crankpin 17%-2%4" 244-34” 2%4-33,” 3-414” 344-54” 4-5\%” 4-6” 44-63,” 5-74” 
Standard stroke of slide a e 2” 3” ov a > 4” 4” 
Maximum stroke of slide 4” 5” 6” 6” 3 i. 8” 8” | 10” 
Area top of bolster, F to B by R to L 944x164” 12x19” 13x22” 14x26” 18x32” 18x32” 21x34” 24x41” 27x45” 
Approximate weight Fly Wheel Press 1275 1890 2900 4500 7600 7700 9700 18500 24000 
Approximate weight Single Geared Press 1350 2100 3400 5100 8750 8900 10700 20000 25600 
Tons pressure (rated). 4 20 26 37 50 56 65 85 100 


ROCKFORD IRON WORKS, INC. 













For 


National Defense 


AMERICAN 


COLD PIPE, CONDUIT AND 
TUBING BENDING MACHINES 





‘‘'NEWARK GEAR** 


Gear Cutting 
Machines 


NEWARK GEAR CUTTING MACHINE CO. 
69 Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 


Twelve types to select from. Hand 
operate capacities 4 to 4" in- 
clusive. Motor operated '/2 to 
8" inclusive. 

QUICK DELIVERIES 
Write air mail for printed matter 


AMERICAN PIPE BENDING MACHINE GO., INC. 
21 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








LEADERS IN BUILDING AND DESIGNING ELECTRIC 
AND COMBUSTION FURNACES, KILNS AND OVENS 

HOME OFFICE: DETROIT—BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
CANADA: WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


NU IN L/P Woke ae ee ee oe 2 ce A 
JINEZIN 
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Wea eet 


PRIME CONTRACTORS: 





Ti contractors who buy quantities of small | 
metal parts find Judd’s engineering service as valu- | 


able as Judd’s production service. 

Judd will produce military hardware in lots of thou- 
sands or millions to your specifications . . . or to speci- 
fications developed out of collaboration between 
your engineers and ours. In one recent case, for 
example, a Judd-recommended change from forging to 
stamping left the functional efficiency of the produced 
parts unchanged. . . but cut costs and tripled produc- 
tion speed. 


Press work, wire forms, casting, finishing, and assem- | 
bling facilities — which Judd normally devotes to pro- | 
duction of the world’s finest and most complete line of | 


drapery fixtures, housefurnishing hardware, and bright 
wire goods — are now in all-out war work. War Contract 
Bulletin gives details. 

What do you need? Maybe it’s a Judd job! 


TYPICAL JUDD WAR PRODUCTS 


Rotating Bands, copper or gilding metal, for 20 Mm. shells; 
Bolts and Nuts for small arms cases; No. 4 Spur Grommets; 
Dee Rings; Snaps; Loops; Slides; Buckles; Double-End 
Hooks; End Tips; Wire Parts for Incendiary Bombs and 
Fuses; Stampings; Small Grey Jron Castings for grenades; 


Eye-bolts for Army cots; etc. A 


JUDD 


“Militany dtandwane 


ae ee 


H. L. JUDD CO., 87 Chambers Street 
j New York. N. Y. i 





Kindly send me your War Contract Bulletin. 


} Name......... isachesbe Suess ta eeeames team uilowses areas: obec) snauhdaaagbinassebeapeasibdess ! 


L ee d 
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DOUGLAS 


PLAIN 
MILLER 
FOR SMALL PARTS PRODUCTION 


t bella 


WIDE RANGE OF 
SPINDLE SPEEDS from 
75 to 1200 R.P.M. 


TABLE SIZE 
32° x 8 


QUICK DELIVERY 


BY LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 


DOUGLAS 


150 BROADWAY 


MACHINERY CO. INc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


Philadelphia's Oldest, The Country's Largest Hot Dip Galvanizer. 
We have the most modern equipment to do first class galvanizing at 
lowest prices. Galvanized products furnished. 


Galvanizing since 1867 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS 


Gaul & Letterly Streets, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
FOR FUSE ELEMENTS 


* 
HH I} C EYELETS thas or street 


THE PLATT BROS. & CO., WATERBURY, CONN. 


PPO AY ee 
BETAS “Papen 


Steel, Brass, Copper, Monel, 
Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, 
Stainless Steel and all metels or 
materials punched as required and 
for all kinds of screens. 


We can guarantee perfectly flat 


sheets free from buckles and 
























WIRE 
STRIP, COILED 










CHARLES MUNDTSSONS. 


59 FAIRMOUNT AVENUE JERSEY CITY, NW. J. 











NO. 1 HEAVY DUTY 
GEARED HEAD HAND MILLER 


Available with Longitudinal Power Feed to Table 


Table: 6x24” 
Capacity 542"x8'2"x18" 


Geared Spindle Speeds 
—6 forward, 6 reverse. 
Optional spindle 
speed ranges avail- 
able: 


150-675 R.P.M.; 
200-900 R.P.M.; 
350-1350 R.P.M. 


ANTI-FRICTION 
SPEED AND SPINDLE 
ASSEMBLIES. 
Built in coolant 
pump and piping 

motor in base. 


PROMPT 
DELIVERIES 


ATLANTIC MACHINERY CORP. 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 









PTT ea Re Ut 
MEETS ALL A.S.T.M. SPECIFICATIONS 


TT 
MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


eer ores 


0) TSG) 
COTTER PINS - FLAT SPRING KEYS 
meme Ai 4 ey 


F WESTERN WIRE PRODUCTS CO 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 











LUCAS “PRECISION” 
Horizontal Boring, Drilling and Milling Machine 
THE LUCAS MACHINE TOOL CO. 





RY Tid 


has been casting 
pig iron in sizes to suit 
melters’ requirements 
for 75 years. 





HANNA PIG mh) 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION 
OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buffalo Detroit New York Philadelphia 


Boston 








AODGOROUORHCOREG OR NAED ADEN AD OODCHORNen DD oORienooecaiens 


aa FALLS CAST IRON SHEAVES 
. Solid and Split, All Sizes, All Duties 

And a complete line of Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery ¢ Clutches * Pulleys * Pillow Blocks * Hang- 
ers * Couplings * Send specifications for quotation. 
THE FALLS CLUTCH & MACHINERY CO. 
115 Portage St., CUYAHOGA FALLS, OnIO 

54 Purchase St. 








AARAODORARE GOREN SE RARasOROREEREEE. 


Ud 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, U.S.A. 


Any Metal 
Any Perforation 


arrin ton « Kin 
Ha PERFC bp a 


| 5657 Fillmore St., Chicago—114 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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Washed & Sterilized 


WIPING 
RAGS 


for 


American Industry 








(whom we have served con- 
tinuously for over a Half 
Century both in Peace and 
War) 


* 
WIPING MATERIALS Inc. 


2000 No. Main St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
oe Ota Vee Ve) | 
pve rf it Se ist a MANUFACTURING CO We are not brokers or jobbers. We own and operate our own 


TTR WASHING & STERILIZATION PLANT 










| HOT DIP | 
a MALLEABLE IRON Castings h h fi AN ‘ LZ nN ‘ | 
Detachable — so Bg 4 + Bm ny SOUTHERN GALVANIZING CO. 


Malleable BUSH STREET AND BEORR. BALTIMORE, MD 
Catalogues = rewwest. ED ws Toe ln cae 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. LOW RAIL AND WATER RATES, EAST AND WEST 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
















SO) WETHERELL BROS. CO. 


251 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


| : OS C.R. Strip Stainless Steel 








* * * * 


STAMPINGS... 
WHITEHEAD’S 


LONG SERVICE RECORD IS YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 
Literature on Request EDITORIAL SERVICE TO ITS READERS 








KESTER FLUXES 
Are 43 Years Old 


WRITE US YOUR PROBLEM 
KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4215 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 





HAS MADE THE IRON AGE THE MOST 

WIDELY READ MAGAZINE AMONG KEY 

8 WHITEHEAD || MEN THROUGHOUT THE METAL-WORK- 

' ING INDUSTRY. ASK YOURSELF WHY 

s ene aoe — YOUR COMPANY IS NOT ADVERTISING IN 
nnadlebogho te: 1669 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. THE IRON AGE. 
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Ae 2 aera 


Back-Geared 


| TURRET LATHE 


Timken Bearing 





Locking Turret and Infinite Spindle Speeds 
(1) Careful selection of raw stock, (2) 


scrupulous attention to heat treating for proc- 
essing, and (3) careful inspection. We have 
followed those three rules rigidly since 1897, 
and that is why KIDD steels are known as 
“Efficiency Steels.” Our drill rods, special 
shapes, flats and squares, needle bar stock and | 
special analysis steels are made by the most 
modern methods known to the industry. 





CAPACITY 
Automatic Chuck 
| (round) 1” 
Swing over cross 
slide 6" 








Dae Ay STEEL 6 


Aliquippa, i 


(Pittsburgh District) Phone: Alicuippa 196 





WIRE AND METAL RIBBON 
FORMING MACHINERY 


NILSON TILTING 


WIRE REELS 
(Wire Reel Catalog No. 51) 


Special Machines Designed and Built to Order 
THE A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WAPAKONETA . 


Multicut Shear Blades and Slitters a 


THE WAPAKONETA MACHINE CO. 


Wapakoneta, Ohio * Incorporated 1891 


Output Goes UP 
Costs Go DOWN 
Internal chucks are 


with 
N I C H Oo L S Oo “4 especially = 
EXPANDING tions. hurry-up 


break-down jobs, 

pa A al D R E L S etc. For use on 
lathes, grinders, 
shapers or millers. 
14 sizes—take bores 
%” to 7”. Bulletin 
530. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. wits taker. Pa. 
Other von Arbor Presses—Control Valves—Steam Traps—Floats 
Flexible Couplings—Compression Shaft Couplings 





Swing over bed 
14” 








Thousands of the MOREY 2G Turret Lathes are saving money 
with no sacrifice of high speed production. Economy features: 
Back Gears are instantly thrown in through extra large Twin 
Disc Clutch—Full advantage from high speed and carbide tools 
-Vibrationless precision and an infinite variety of spindle 
speeds for every job—Timken eg "9-SelFlocking turret. Can 
be furnished with tooling. } 


Ask for Circular ‘ 












9 for full details 


MOREY MACHINERY CO,., INS 


410 BROOME STREET @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The Handiest Toolin the Shop! 


That’s what users say of the Canton Portable Crane. it 
relieves the larger cfanes of the smaller jobs, and is always 
available where needed. 

Equipped with load brake to prevent “‘drops.”’ 


' Ask about our 30 day trial offer. 
Also manufacturers of Alligator Shears and industrial Turntables 


THE HILL ACME COMPANY 
"'Canton"’ Division 
6400 Breakwater Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


SS and v3 ek 


CHUCKING TCCLILEee 


r, Five, Six, Eight Spindles « Work 


GOSS & ot LEEUW a ee 





HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Screens and grilles 
in all commercially rolled metals, 
all standard and special designs 


Write for literature 
HENDRICK MFG. CO., 37 Dundaff St., Carbondale, Pa. 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
Please Consult Telephone Directory 


“ 
ANONEN 


RRA 
J J / > 
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SPRING STEEL | Every Up-to-Date Feature 


FLAT COLD ROLLED Types for Every Purpose 


TO THE MAN WHO IS CONCERNED ABOUT COLD 
ROLLED MEDIUM OR HIGH CARBON STRIP STEEL 


Tempered—  Scaleless finish, polish finish, 
straw or blue finish. Entire 
range of temper. 


Untempered— All hardnesses from dead 
soft annealed to hard rolled. 
Size Range— From 1/16" to 6!/" in width. 


From .0015" to .065" in 
thickness. 


Tolerance— _ Either standard or closer 


~~ al DETROIT- 
ee eee ELECTRIC HOISTS 


Universally recognized for their simplicity of 
design and lowest cost of maintenance. 


PRODUCED BY 
What is your problem? 


THE ATHENIA STEEL COMPANY snciaemamnodt taal 


ere | DETROIT HOISTS — Send for Bulletin #725. 
NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


CLIFTON, N. J. DETROIT HOIST & MACHINE CO. 


8207 MORROW ST., DETROIT, MICH. 





¢ 


» & Zz Step up production with HOBART - 
bess’, o “a. “fe gilt 
"1 bers - ole Simplitied arc. 


ae. welding; 


. 
7 ad Get the facts on today’s 
eT 


le, , greatest speed-up tool. Write 
colorful catalog HOBART Bros. Co. 
on Hobart line showing \W& Box 1.A. 994, Troy, 0. 


UMD str Uur amity 4 i . 
a ae: One of the worlds Largest Builders 







/pren 


Readers of The Iron Age 


—and there are over 100.- 


Mare We/ders an 








Cutting Of 000 of them—are the men 


Machines for 

Sawing All Kinds | | who run the plant and 
of Metals | 

THE ESPEN-LUCAS MACHINE WORKS | | 


FRONT AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


the various departments 


therein throughout the 


metal-working industry. 


“ORDER HEADED 


PARTS If your company sells to 


+ * 
this industry your No. 1 
ary 0 
dapte to tne 
etal of alloy @ dard machin 
‘ageet eras ae and nuts also 
screws, on spect 


advertising medium is The 


ve Rivets and studs 
order only. MEG. co. 
THE PROGRESSIVE Cognecticut 
Torringt : 


Iron Age. 
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ee 


ee A SIMPLE STALAMENT 


” 35), 







SPRINGS 


STAINLESS-PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
STEEL-INCONEL 


ys - U.S. ARMY — INDUSTRY | 
nada Mee Te ee 





U. S. NAVY 
DUER SPRING & MFG. COMPANY 
P. ©. Box No. 312 McKees Rocks, Pa. series 





OF POLICY 


METAL STAMPINGS - WIRE FORMS oe, |) oe = ee 
gency, Jarecki reiterates a pol- 
icy that has guided its actions 

in three previous wars: (1) to 

a regard national needs as a su- 

ee > ae | preme command, and (2) to 


A make a sincere effort, while serving those needs, to meet the 
x ieee encpenc llega de demands of its peace-time friends. 


JVARECKI 


VALVES+++ FITTINGS 


JARECKI MFG. CO., ERIE, PA., U. S. A. 


> HOT DIP? PP SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS | 


GALVANIZING f X WUeNosaacun 
Sritarnise eauvanizina. go. | LS Seak@irenaelER G2 | 


Just a few of the 
ay 1 Aol? ae 


we manufacture 








2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UAVs DRILLING | a 
SPT MACHINES Drilling Machinery 


i cae Belt and Motor Spindle 
KINGSBURY MACHINE TOOL CORP. 


One to Six Spindles 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 









nL 








Small orders solicited 
as well as 


éniai natin COPPER—BRASS—BRONZE 
Our facilities consist of TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
shearing and forming SEND US YOUR DRAWINGS FOR PRICE 
equipment up to 10’ and 


3/16"; large number of ir rT PERFORATED METALS 


presses, spot welders, oxy- FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
acetylene and arc wel- ALL SIZE AND SHAPE HOLES—ALL METALS 


ders. Send us drawing DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


or samples for prices. 





CHAMPION SHEET METAL CO., Inc. C—OF—T— aa 


COR. SQUIRES AND DUANE 8T8. CORTLAND, NEW YORK lhl eethelbelbeehetbentaad 
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THE 


If it’s 


HAND AND POWER APRON BRAKES | 
PRESS BRAKES IN ALL CAPACITIES || 


DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO. 
7430 LOOMIS BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 





STEEL FORGINGS 5 


UPSET, DROP and COIN PRESSED) 66UsF#/ 
ANY ANALYSIS—ANY QUANTITY gy 


Send us your blue prints for prices 


ROCKFORD DROP FORGE CoO. 


2030 9th St. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


aa ae 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


o / e) a ‘ey Inc.| 


CLEVELAND 
STEEL TOOL 


Co. 


Punches, Dies, Chisels, Rivet Sets 


660 E. 82° St. 


Cleveland, O. 
RIVETED 


ou KNOW it’s safe 


AL 


maa 
V2" TO19" WIDE 
¥ THICK 


J24*O .509 
O18 ae 


FORMING AND DRAWING 


deat STEEL 


QUALITY FOR 


SALES re 
NEW YORK CIT wm 
Leonori & Co., mn 30. Howard st: 
PHILADELPHIA —C. B. Tippett, 
4308 North Broad St. 
CHICAGO — Central Steel & Wire 
Co., 4545 South — Bivd. 
DETROIT E. Wegener, 
aes "Bldg. 7310 Woodward 
ven 


BUFFALO — J. J. Lambert, 323 





Huntington Ave. 
DAYTON — Central Steel & Wire 
Co., 1095 East Monument Ave. 
me 5 ne oe — oe L. 

» 703 Mark 


Ptah Mla Pee 


aii PENNA 
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1 HIS is more than a war of mechanical 
monsters clashing in the night... 
more than a war of production. 


It is a war for markets—your markets! 
The Axis wants your business—wants to 
destroy it once and for all. 


With so much at stake, there is no doubt 
you will want to do everything you can to 
meet this Axis threat. Two ways are 
open: Speed production and put 10 per- 
cent of your income into WAR BONDS! 
The only answer to enemy tanks and 
planes is more American tanks and 
planes—and your regular, month-by- 
month purchases of War Bonds will help 
supply them. Buy now and keep buying. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE'S 
INCOME IN WAR BONDS 


When you install the Pay-Roll War 
Savings Plan (approved by organized 
‘abor), you not only perform a service 
for your country but for your employees. 
Simple to install, the Plan provides for 
regular purchases of War Bonds through 
voluntary pay-roll allotments. 


Write for details today! Treasury Department, 
Section R, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





War Savings Bonds 








A WORLD-FAMOUS 


Distinguished visitors 



















have, by their patronage, 
made The Blackstone one 
of the World's most fa- 
mous hotels. Here, beauti- 
ful appointments, quiet 
luxury, perfect service, 
excellent cuisine, and 
sparkling entertainment 
in the brilliant Mayfair 
Room—combine to satisfy 


a notable clientele. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


[eee 


South Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


es A 


PERFORATED METALS—SCREENS 








Any size perforation—any gauge steel. 
Promptly made to your exact specifications. 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2440 W 24THPLACE 7e/ Cama/ /459 CHICAGO. ILL 


BROOKE 


PIG IRON ae 


GREY FORGE 
MALLEABLE 
BESSEMER 
LOW PHOS. 





MFGRS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PENNA 


ward Buckets 
acne nine emeeeemenenmietnenaeeeeeenanentnneennn 
Siti ho ae kaa See eo ee 
Use this Electric Motor Clam Shell for re- 


handling bulk materials in Industrial Plants. 
THE HAYWARD CO., 40-50 Church St., N. Y. 


le: « 





1312 SECOND ST. 





PERU, ILLINOIS 








Ll tm 


with the Diamond-U 
Clow Gua / 


Here’s the Blow Gun with which the operator can apply 
the softest puff of air or full airline pressure blast to his 
work, with POSITIVE CONTROL. Beautifully balanced, 
feather-light, it also has the enduring stamina for war 
production lines. A long time favorite in the automotive 
field, the “212” is winning “E”s in aircraft and other plants 
the country over. It’s available only on an Al-J or better 


rating. Order from your Jobber...and buy War Bonds! 


MANUFACTURERS...SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 


_ SERVICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY Om 


STANLEY STEEL 


STEEL MAKERS SINCE 1871 


HOT ROLLED © COLD ROLLED © SPECIAL CARBON © ALLOYS 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


MITC O 


Oe Te? Be eee Oo ae 


Pressure Formed: 90% Open Area; Easy to Install 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
46 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


O REN 


FISCHER 


MTL 


r 
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CLEARING 
HOUSE 





Rebuilding Service 
Used Machinery 


Surplus Materials 


HE CLEARING HOUSE SECTION is a time-tested marketing aid 


for finding companies in need of the above services, machinery, plant 


equipment and surplus materials. 


Advertisements of this sort must yield quick results. Therefore, the 
appearance of a large volume of Clearing House advertisements in The 
Iron Age over a period of many years is the best proof of the value of this 
medium. No other metal-working magazine is comparable with The Iron 


Age in volume of advertising on used machinery, rebuilding services, etc. 


As of July 1, 1942, The Iron Age’s readers totaled 100,700 individuals— 


and in this group are the high-priority manufacturers who scan closely and 


Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
w 
ww 
Ww 
Ww 
« 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
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buy what is offered. See Clearing House Section on Following Pages 

















THE CLEARING HOUSE 


CONSIDER GOOD USED EQUIPMENT FIRST 


IMMEDIATE AVAILABILITY AND DELIVERY ARE IMPORTANT FACTORS 


PARTIAL LIST — NUMEROUS OTHER MACHINES ALSO AVAILABLE 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


694 eu. ft. Sullivan Air Compressor Class WJ-3 
16”x9%"x10". With Motor and 42”x10’ Vertical 
Air Receiver 


BORING MILL—HORIZONTAL 


Niles Cylinder Borjng Mill 1 
Main Boring Bar 
the side heads 


” and 1—10” 
1—2%” and 1—3%” Bar for 


BUILDINGS 


15’x130’ Corrugated Steel Building with 10 ton 
Whiting OET Crane 

00’x100’ Structural Steel 
OET Crane 

52’x120’ Structural Steel Building 
50’x200’ Steel Buildings with 2—5 ton OET 
P&H Cranes—50’ span 

52’x580’ Steel Building Complete with 10 ton 
and 2—15 ton P&H OET Cranes 

60’x150’ Structural Steel Building with 20’ and 12’ 
leanto. Complete with one 5 ton OFT Crane 


Building witl 10 ton 


BULLDOZERS 


73 Williams & White. Arr. for Pulley Dr. Face 
of crosshead 7”x39”" Movement of cross 
head 16” 

4 Williams & White. belt driven. Face of cross- 
head 7%"x45" Movement of crosshead 18” 


CRANES—OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TRAVELING 


2% ton Euclid 178%” Span 230/3/60 A.C. 
8ton P & H 169” Span 220 Volt D.C 
3 ton Shepard 374” Span 110 Volt D.C. 
5 ton Morgan 70’ Span 220 Volt D.C. 
10 ton PRMCO 110’ Span 440/3/60 A.C. 
15 ton Cleve'and 35/4" Span 220 Volt D.C. 
15 ton Alfred Box 25’ Span 110 Volt D.C. 
20 ton P & H 17’ Span 550/3/60 Motors 
20 ttn P & H 34/6” Span 220 Velt D.C. 
50 ton J. & L 16’ Span 226 Volt D.C 
CRANE—BUCKET 


275 Lorain Bucket Crane, 60’ Boom, with Gasoline 
Motor and Clam Shell Bucket 


CRANES—GANTRY 


10 ton MeMvler 42’ snan i,’ 
Motors 220/3/60 A.C 

10 ton Lidgerwood 135’ span 
A.C 


Overhand each end 


Motors 220/3/60 


CRANES—HAND OPERATED 


4 ton 256” Span 
4 tor il’ Span 
Including 100’ Runway 
5 ton 30 Span 
8 ton Whiting 28’ Span 
Including 190’ Outdoor Runway 
15 ton Whiting 35’ Span 
20 ton Whiting 42° Span 
30 ton Whiting 564” Span (Two Hoists) 


CRANE MOTORS 


20 HP Size AW—9 P&H Hoist Motor, 1200 RPM 
220/3/60 A.C Drum Controller 

30 HP Size AW--10 P&H Bridge Motor, 1200 
RRM 220/3/60 A.C Drum Controller 


CRANE—RUNWAY 


271/10” “‘A’’ Frame Runway 
30 ton Crane load 

228’ ‘“‘A’’ Frame Runway. designed to carry 30 ton 
Crane load approx 

120’ “‘A’’ Frame Runway 
ton Crane load approx 


CRANE—TROLLEY 


10 ton Cleveland Trolley, with 2 
Electric Motors 


designed to carry 


lesigned to carry 30 


220/3/60 General 
Gauge of Trolley wheels—4’/8%” 


CUTTING OFF MACHINES 


8” Standard Engr. Co. Cutting Off Machine. M.D 
10” Standard Engr. Co. Cutting Off Machine. M.D 


FORGING MACHINES 


%” to 6” Ajax, National, Steel Frame 


FURNACES 


2500% Electric Furnace Company Annealing Fur- 

nace. Complete with loader and controller. 
3002 Rockwell Rivet Annealing Gas Fired Furnace 
Furnace Body 3'9” wide x 6’9” long 





40-60 Ib Electric Melting Fur 
nace 


750 Ib. Detroit Type “‘A 


Moore Size “W" 


Melting Furnace 








16° PYRAMID TYPE PLATE BENDING ROLL 

Capacity 1°’ Plate full width 

Top Roll 21°' diameter. 
162"' diameter 

Drop end housing 

Motor Driven 


Bottom Rolls 














10’ NILES PLATE STRAIGHTENING ROLL 
7—10'' diameter Rolls 
Belt Driven 


#8 WILLIAMS & WHITE BULLDOZER 
Arranged for Motor Drive 
Stroke—24"' 

Die Space—60"' 

Face of Crosshead—16"" x 72"' 





2t3—52"' RYERSON FRICTION SAW 
1 H.P., 230 volt D.C. Power Feed Motor 
1600 and 1800 RPM 


GEAR REDUCTION UNIT 


300 HP Falk Gear Reduction with 300 HP, 2200 
Volt 3 phase, 60 cycle General Electric Slip 
Ring Motor 


GENERATING SETS 


135 KW Gen. Elect. 250 volt DC Generator with 
direct connected 200 HP De La Vergne Engin 

312 KVA Westinghouse 2300/3/60 Generator with 
18”x30” Corliss Engine 

400 KW Crocker-Wheeler 250 volt DC Generator 
with 26”x30” Mesta Uniflow High Speed Aute 
matic Steam Engine 


HAMMERS—STEAM DROP 


10002 Chambersburg 
10002 Erie 
12502 Chambersburg 


1500 Alliance, Three “‘V"’ Slides 


HAMMERS—STEAM FORGING 


6502 Chambersburg 
10002 Chambersburg 
11002 Bement Miles 
1100= Chambersburg—Single Frame 
11002 Erie Single Frame 
10,0002 Niles-Bement-Pond—Double Frame 


Double Frame 
Double Frame 
Single Frame 


HOT METAL MIXER 


250 «ton 
trunnion 


Complete with 
bearings, etc 


INGOT ROTATOR 


Johnston & Jennings Ingot Rotator, Motor Driven 


rocker bed, cylinders 
Riveted throughout 


with 20 H.P. 800 R.P.M. Motor 
CATHE 
Allis-Chalmers Two Bar Gun Boring Lathe 


Arranged for Motor Drive Maximum capacity 
12” dia. hole thru 24” dia. shaft—40’ long 
Diameter hole thru spindle 26”. Spindle bear 
ing 29” dia 


LEVELLER—ROLLER 


75” Torrington Roller Leveller 19 Rolls, 2” 
ter, Motor Driven 
tically New) 


PRESSES—HY DRAULIC 


10,000 Ib. Chambersburg Self-contained Press 
28”x20” Between Columns 14” Stroke With 
Pump and Motor 

600 ton Southwark Four Column Press 31” x 31” 
Between Columns, 18” Stroke Complete with 
Pump and Motor 


PRESS—TOGGLE DRAWING 


23%C E.W. Bliss Company Toggle Drawing Press 
26” bet. uprights. 10” stroke of blankholder 


17%,” stroke of plunger 


PRESSES—MISCELLANEOUS 


#6 Bliss Horizontal Reducing Press, B.D. Stroke 
8”. Width of Bed 26” 


Diame 
Capacity .060 Gauge (Prac 


760% Bliss Reducing Press. Belt Driven Stroke 
4” to 42”. 16%” Bet. Gibs 
#D45 Ferracute Press. Horizontal Double End, 


Screw Type, 36” Ram Stroke 


#856 Toledo Rack & Pinion Press. B.D. Stroke 
5” to 36” 
PUMP—VERTICAL TRIPLEX 
5x6 Deming Horizontal Single Acting Triplex 


Pump. Cap. 91 G.P.M., at 1502 pres. With 10 
H.P. 3 ph. 60 cycle A.C. Motor 


PUNCHES—HORIZONTAL 
#2 Hilles & Jones Horizontal Punch 


2 Capacity 
1” thru 1” 


PUNCH—MULTIPLE 


*E Long & Allstatter Double Crank Multiple 
Punch. T&L Pulley Drive. 114” Between Hous- 
ings 340 tons 


PUNCH & SHEAR COMBINATIONS 


No. 2 Hilles & Jones Double End Punch & Shear, 
M.D. 22 throat. Cap. to punch 1” thru 1”, 
shear 6”x1” 

No. 6 Hilles & Jones Punch & Shear, 54” Throat, 
Cap. to punch 2%” thru 1%”, shear plate 14” 
thick 

Long & Allistatter, Double End Punch & Shear, 
12” throat. Cap. to punch 1” thru 1”, shear 
%"x1%". Attachments 

Size ‘“‘B’’ Long & Allstatter Single End Punch, 
30” throat. Cap. to punch 2%" thru 14” 

Style F Niles-Bement-Pond Single End Punch, 
Arranged for motor drive, 18” Throat. Capacity 
3” thru 2” 

Rocker River Single End Punch, 48” 
pacity 14” thru 1”, Arr. M.D 


Throat. Ca 


ROLLING MILLS 


10”x12” United E & F Co. Single Stand Two High 

10”x16” United E & F Co. Single Stand Two High 

12”x20” Philadelphia Roll & Machinery Co. Single 
Stand—Two High 

14”x19” Waterbury Farrel Four Stand 2 High 

30”—3 High Sheet Bar Mill 


SAW—HOT 


18” U.E &F. Co. Sliding Frame Hot Saw, arr 
M.D. Stroke—4’6”. 


SCALE 


1000 Ib. Toledo Overhead 1-Beam Track Scale 
with hand operated chain hoists connected to 
two 2-ton trolleys. Complete with app. 800’ of 
8” I-Beam Track 


SHEAR—ALLIGATOR 


42” Doelger & Kirsten No. 3% Alligator Shear 
Belt Driven. Capacity 4%” round, 4%” square 


SHEAR—ANGLE 


ix4x%” Long & Allstatter Double Angle Shear 
Arr. M.D. 

8”x8"x1%” Hilles and Jones No. 5 Double Angle 
Shear, Geared Motor Drive 


SLITTER 


48” Yoder Slitter with 10 H.P. Motor and Starter 
eap. 48” in width, 11 gauge or lighter 


SPACING TABLE 


136 Thomas Spacing Table. Capacity to handle 
Plate 60” Wide. Stiffener Angle 6x4, 50” long 
Angles 8”x8”, 24” Beam—Flange Punching 18” 
Channels—Web Punching, 20” Standard Beams 
Web Punching; Complete with attachments neces 
sary for these operations 


STACK—BLOOMING MILL 


3’x80’ Blooming Mill Stack. Made up in 10 ft 
sections with 4%” brick lining 


STRAIGHTENERS 


1%”, %” Shuster Straightening & cut-off Machines 
Belt or Motor Drive 

1” Kane & Roach Band Straightening Machine 

Torrington 12 Roll Rod Straightener Capacity 
%”—1%” hex., 4%”—1%” Round 

#5 18% Littell Single Rack and Pinion Feeding 
and Straightening Machine, motor driven. Five 
Straightening rolls 3%” dia. x 18%” long. One 
set pinch rolis 5%” dia. x 18%” long 


y 
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Confidential Certified Appraisals 
Liquidations—Bona Fide Auction Sales Arranged 


Consulting Engineering Service 
Surplus Mfg. Equipment Inventories Purchased 
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RAILROAD SHOP 
TOOLS 


48"" PUTNAM Car Wheel Borer 
52° BETTS Car Wheel Borer 
42" PUTNAM Car Wheel Lathe 
42'' NILES Car Wheel Lathe 
48" NILES Car Wheel Lathe 


85"" PUTNAM Driving Wheel Lathe 
with Quartering Attachment, M.D. 


27"" BRIDGEFORD Journal Truing 
Set of Locomotive Cylinder Chucks 





THREADING MACHINES 


2" B&K Pipe, LANDIS Head 

2" B&K Motor Drive with motor 

4" B&K LANDIS HEAD and cut-off 
4" LANDIS with cut-off 

6" B&K, cut-off, M.D. 

10" STANDARD Pipe, S.P.D. 

14" E.C.&B., S.P.D. 

¥," GATERMAN Vert. Tapper 

4"" BAKER Vert. Tapper 

16" BAKER Vert. Tapper 


PUNCHES AND SHEARS 


20” Throat H&J No. 00 34” x 3%” 

42” Throat LGA No. 2 1” x 1” 

42” Throat H&J No. 2 1” x 7%” 

42” Throat H&J] No. 4 134” x 1” 

54” Throat H&J No. 5 134” x1¥e” 

60” Throat L&A No. A 134” x 1” 

24” Throat LGA Double End 34” x 34” 
RT 40 SCHULTZ-NAUMAN Beam Shear 
6” x 6” x 5” Angle Shear 

L&A Multiple Punch 6” x 72” 
NIAGARA Circle Shear ¥g” x 18” 
Washer Press, SOUTHWARK No. 3 


Lee hae 


REBUILDING 





SIMMONS MACHINE TOOL CORP. 


1721 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. Office: 149 Broadway 


SSRGREREEIERLOR cro IINREN ENCE Og 
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IN STOCK 


AUTOMATICS 


34” Gridley Model F, four spindle 
1%” Gridley Model F, four spindle 
No. 515 National Acme, four spindle 
No. 52 National Acme, four spindle 


BROACHES 


No. XB10 Oilgear Hydraulic Twin spindle 
15 Ton Hercules Vertical 


DRILLS 


4’ Prentice Radial 

No. 1! Foote Burt, 2 spindle 

No. 15\/. Foote Burt Fixed Center 

No. 37 Natco Multiple Spindle 

No. 1 Bausch, 8 spindle , 

Pratt & Whitney Gun Barrel, 2 spindle, 
m.d. 


GEAR CUTTERS 


No. 5 Cincinnati Automatic Gear Cutter 

No. 3 Brown & Sharpe Automatic 

No. 36 BM Gould & Eberhardt Rougher, 
three spindle 

No. 6 Fellows Gear Shaper 

96” Gleason Gear Planer 

15” Gleason Spiral Bevel Generator 

18” Gleason Gear Tester 

No. 5A Lees-Bradner Gear Generator 

No. 10 Lees-Bradner Gear Grinder 

30” Rochester Gear Tooth Rounder 


GRINDERS 


6x18 Landis Cylindrical 

10”x20” Landis Cylindrical hydraulic 
18”x96” Brown & Sharpe Cylindrical 
8” Heald Rotary Surface 

No. 55 Heald Cylinder 

No. 60 Heald Cylinder 

No. 24 53” Gardner Disc 


LATHES 


17”x 8’ Sidney, c.d. 

24”x14’ Reed Prentice, g.h. 

24”x16’' Whitcomb Blaisdell, c.d. 
26”x14’ Niles-Bement-Pond, c.d. 
17”x 8’ Wickes Production, c.d. 
3'o”x60’ Fitchburg Lo-Swing, g.-h. 


TURRET LATHES 


No. 3A Warner & Swasey, g.h. 
No. 6A Potter & Johnston, g.h. 
3”x36” Jones & Lamson, g.h. 
No. 9 Bardons & Oliver, c.d. 


MILLS 


No. 1 Milwaukee Manufacturing, s.p.d. 
No. 5C Becker, Vertical 
4” Bement Miles Horizontal Boring 


MISCELLANEOUS 


No. 3E Lees-Bradner Thread Miller, col- 
let type 

Wicaco Oil Groover 

2” Pratt & Whitney Duplex Spline Mill 

No. 1 Mitts & Merrill Keyseater 


‘No. 253 Dreis & Krump Press Brake, 


m.d. (4) 


PLANERS AND SHAPERS 


54”x54”x16’ Niles-Bement-Pond 
4 heads 

36”x36”x12’ Niles Double End Planer 

32”x32”x10’ New Haven Planer 

18” Lodge & Davis Shaper, c.d. 

20” Rockford Shaper, c.d. 

20” Wolcott Shaper, c.d. 

24” Cincinnati Shaper, c.d. 


TAPPERS 


Vo” Rickert Shafer Radial 


INDIANAPOLIS MACHINERY & 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1959-69 South Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Planer, 


EASTERN BRANCH: 
44 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















































MOREY 


Dependable 
Used Machines 


LA POINTE No. 2 two spindle Broach— 
M. D. 


G. & E. 48” Gear Cutter 

WHITON No. 15 Auto. Gear Cutter 
FELLOWS No. 6 Gear Shaper 

LA POINTE No. 2 Broach 
GLEASON 37” Beve) Gear Planer 


GLEASON 10” Spiral Beve! Gear 
Generator 

GLEASON 6’-11’-18” Bevel Gear 
Generator 

LANDIS 3s” Internal Hydraulic Race 
Grinder 

“—. 16’x36” Plain Cyl. Grinder— 


NORTON 16’x50” Crankshaft Grinder— 
M. D. 


HEALD No. 60 Internal Grinder 


LONG & ALSTATTER Double Angle 
Shears 


GARDNER No. 6 Dble. End BB Disc 
Grinder 


NORTON 10x95 Plain Grinder— 
Arranged for motor drive, in- 


cluding motors 





P. & W. 6” x 132” Thread Miller 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. 12” x 4’ 
Threading Lathe 


BRIDGEFORD 27” x 10’ Boring Lathe 
P. & W. No. 12 Mu'ti-Spind'e Drill 
NATCO C-13 Hyd. Multip'e Spindle Drill 
NATCO C-11C Mu'tip'e Spind'e Drill 
BLISS No. 31 Power Press 


ESPEN LUCAS No. 138 Co'd Saw— 
Cap. 12” Rd. 


NEWTON No. 197 & No. 200 Co'd Saws 
COCHRANE & BLY No. 5 Cold Saw 
COULTER 2 spind!e Diamond Borer— 


LANDIS 4” Single Head Boit Cutter 
ACME 1” All Stee! Upsetter 

AJAX 3” All Stee! Upsetter 

SAUNDERS 8”-18" Pipe Threader 
TREADWELL 12” Pipe Machine 
KELLER E3 Auto. Profiler (Die Sinker) 
GISHOLT Precision Balancing Machine 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST— 


Write us your specific inquiries 


MOREY 


MACHINERY CO., 


410 BROOME ST... NEW YORK 


tie 
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EMERMAN— Chicago offers 


GEAR MACHINES ‘ottivery 





I—No. 48 Jones Gear Hobber 





2—National Gear Lappers 


1—15” Gleason Bevel Gear Tester 
1—2' Bilton Gear Cutter 1—4M_ Fellows Involute Tester 


7 > . . ‘ |— -§ i 5 ; < S i - 
I—No. 3 36” Brown & Sharpe Gear Cutter 4 aa Spline — 
I—No. + 36” Brown & Sharpe Gear Cutter feo ae ee — ne 

; a ie ‘ 3—15” Gleason Gear Roughers 
I—No. 13 Brown & Sharpe Gear Cutter oa ; 

080 — +. : +—No. 5A Lees Bradner Gear Hobbers 
|—24”x8” Gould & Eberhardt Gear Cutter : ; ; G : . 

> — ‘ I—No. 36 St. 4-Sp. Gould & Eberhardt Gear Hobber 

I—36” Gould & Eberhardt Gear Cutter ae a ae. Me 
I—52” Gould & Eberhardt Gear Cutter ee oo eee eee eee 


oe Se ‘ 2—No. 12 Barber Colman Gear Hobbers 
I— No. 6 60”x20” Cincinnati Gear Cutter 


2—-No. 1128 Michigan Gear Cutters 





2—Pratt & Whitney Gear Grinders 


1—Cross Double Head Tooth Rounder 
I—No. 40 Cross Gear Tooth Rounder 
i—20” Ingle Gear Tooth Rounder 

2—No. 3 Peerless Gear Chamfering Machines 
1—Lipe Gear Chamferer 

1—Lipe 2-Spindle Gear Chamferer 1—14”x7” Pratt & Whitney Gear Shaper 


Louis E. EMERMAN & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
9/16” Gridley Model G automatic. 


1” Cleveland Model J double end thread- 
ing, pointing, turning or drilling. 

No. 16 Gisholt Simplimatics. 

1400 cu. ft. 20”x12”x14” Sullivan WJ3 


compressor. 

AC die casting machine. 

22%” Barnes 4 spindle heavy duty drill. 
Nos. 0 & 00 Garvin horizontal drills. 
No. 1 Baush 16 spindle drill. 

No. 13 Pratt & Whitney 16 spindle drill. 
3’ Cincinnati radial drill. 

16” Fosdick 6 spindle sensitive drill. 
15% & 15%F Foote Burt mfg. drills. 


3-Way Foote Burt drill with heavy mul- 
tiple heads. 


No. 1D American carburizing furnace. 


No. 36 BN Gould & Eberhardt multiple 
spindle gear cutter. 


National Cleveland Model B gear checker. 
Lipe double spindle gear chamferer. 


17”x36”-48” Norton double head hyd. 
crank pin grinder. 


18” Gardner semi-automatic disc grinder. 


No. 41 Ransom 7% 
double end grinder. 


Pratt & Whitney worm or thread grinder. 
Nos. 50 & 60 Heald cylinder grinders. 


Hutto vertical single spindle Model M.D. 
honing machine. 


500 Ib. Bradley helve hammers. 
24%"x18” No. 4 Mitts & Merrill key- 


seater. 
14”x8’ Lodge & Shipley lathe. 
No. 3 Wood tilted turret lathe. 
13”x6’ Automatic threading lathe. 
16”x10’ LeBlond Rapid Production lathe. 
18”x7’6” Wickes Rapid Production lathe. 
20”x8’6” Wickes Rapid Production lathe. 
4 & 6 cylinder Melling turning lathes. 
36” Niles car wheel boring machine. 
Hall planetary thread miller. 
No. 3C Lees Bradner thread miller. 
Nos. 1 & 1% Knight vertical millers. 
No. AB Becker vertical miller. 
60” Ingersoll rotary continuous miller. 
25”x25”x14’ Ingersoll slab miller. 


Nos. 10 & 45 Bilton Producto - Matic 
millers. 


Nos. 1 & 1A Davis & Thompson double 
end continuous millers. 


No. 3 Sundstrand rotary “Rigidmil.” 
No. 1B Campbell nibbler. 
Young Bros. two compartment oven. 


14%4"x1” Cleveland 12” throat horizontal 
punch. 


1%”x1” Long & Allstatter 12” throat 
single end punch and shear. 


54” McKay sheet level roller. 
No. 1A Ajax taper forging roll. 
12” Dill Slotter. 

1%” Acme upsetter. 

2” National upsetter. 

2%” & 4” Ajax upsetters. 

We may be able to move your sur- 


plus tools. Tell us about them. 
“Keep ‘em Flying” 


MILES MACHINERY CO. 


Saginaw, Mich. 


H.P. motor drive 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


ELECTRIC FURNACE 


1000 Ib. Swindell-Dressler with hydraulic tilting qyl- 
inder, pump, motor and three 200 KVA. Trans- 
formers, 22,000 volts primary, 90 volts secondary. 
Used on experimental work. Immediate shipment. 


ROLL LATHES 


54”x20 Standard, compound Geared Head, for direct 
motor drive, with piano and necking rests. Used 
little. Fine condition. 


42”x20 United, 4-step cone, with piane and necking 
rests and countershaft. Good condition. Both for 
Quick Shipment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brake, press type, #1050 Verson. 

Brake, Press type, +1050 Verson, motor drive. 
Bulldezer, No. 0 Williams- White. 

Drill, 16 Spdl. Nateo, +2 MT. 

Drill, 21” Cincinnati BG, PF., +3 MT., belt. 
Grinder, Cyl. No. 5 Landis, M.D. 

Keyseater, No. 2 Mitts & Merrill. 

Lathe, 16”x10’ Sebastian, cone drive. 

Lathe, 34”x18’ & 24”x14’, cone. 

Lathe, 72” short bed, no tailstock, M.D. 

Levelling Roll, 54x44" MeKay, 17-rolls, AC. motor. 
Motor, 10 HP. C-W., 230 V. DC. 1400 Rev. (new) 
Planer, 42”x42”x10’, t-rail, t-side head. 

Planer, 36”x36”x12’ Flather, 2-hds., M.D. 

Press, D.C. No. 6 Niagara, 36” betw.-hsgs., M.D. 
Press, S.C. SS. No. 2 Manville, 1/4” str. Pl. (2) 
Punch, S. E. 27 L. & A., tht. 4”, belted M.D. 
Punch, Multiple, Bertsch, 48” betw. hsgs., M.D. 
Shear, Rotary, *15A, Niagara, Circl. Att. 


Shear, Bar, United, open front, 12” blade, cap. 
10’xt4%2", for M.D. 


Shear, Bar, Fischer, open front, cap. 10x12”, M.D. 


Threading Mach., Avto. 2” Rickert-Shafer, boring & 
chamfering tools, for M.D. 


Welders, Butt, 200 & 300 KW. Winfield, 60 cy. 
440 V 


GALBREATH MACHINERY CO. 
306 EMPIRE BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OTT MACHINERY SPECIALS 


Automatics, CLEVELAND, 17;” Mod. A. 

Automatics, CLEVELAND, 7%, lys, 1/2 & 2!’ 
Mod. B. 

Automatics, GRIDLEY, 2/4, 314 & 44” SS. 

Automatics. NEW BRITAIN, #22, 23 & 24. 

Automatics, POTTER & JOHNSTON #5A & 6A. 

Drills, 17D MOLINE Hole Hog, 6 srdie. 

Gear Hobbers, #3 & 12 BARBER-COLMAN. 

Gear Hobbers, LEES-BRADNER 35A. 

Gear Shapers, FELLOWS, #6 & 36”. 

Grinders, BRYANT #6, 15 & 18 Internal. 

Grinders, LANDIS 10x36” Hydraulic, M.D. 

Grinders, NORTON #B 81—14x36” C.S. 

Grinders, NORTON 10 & 14” x 36” Plain, M.D. 

Lappers, 26” BETHEL-PLAYER. 

Lathe, PUTNAM 60/85”x17’. 

Milling Machines, #1, 2, 3 CRAFTMAN, Rotary. 

Milling Machines, BRIGGS MFG., A & B. 

Milling Machines, KEMPSMITH #32 & 33 Mfg. 

Planers, BEDFORD & PATCH, 36”x13’ Open Side, 
with 1 Rail & 1 Side Head, M.D. 

Presses, TOLEDO #34, Solid Back Geared. 

Presses, NIAGARA #77B Dble. Crank. 

Presses, FERRACUTE Solid Back, #P2, 3 & 4. 


OTT MACHINERY SALES, INC. 
540 Second Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER 


829 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH PA 
<1 ee oe ee: de 








REBUILT 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Availabie for Shipment 


MILLING MACHINES 
#1 Garvin, Universal 
#2 Kempsmith, plain 
#4 & 26 Becker, vertical 
#8 Pratt & Whitney Automatics, 5” x 16” 
LATHES 


14” x 6 Lodge & Shipley, quick change, dir. motr. dr. 
20” x 10” Monarch, quick change, taper attach. 
20” x 10’ Rahn Larman, geared hd., quick change 
20” x 10’ Loe & Shipley, motorized 
24” x 10’ Bridgeford, quick change gear, taper att. 
38” x 1% Bradford, taper att. 
TURRET LATHES 
i—%"" Acme Univers., 2 power feeds 
2” Acme, bar and power feeds 
2% x 24” Jones Lamson. bar feed, geared head 
21” Gishelt, 3/2” spindle cap., 2 power feeds 
24” Gisholt, 3/2” spindle cap., 2 power feeds, taper 


att. 
SHAPERS & PLANERS 
16” Ohio Shaper 
20” Stockbridge, moterized 
24” x 24" x 6’ New Haven Planer, | head 
36” x 36” x 10° Gray Planer, 2 swiveling heads 
42” x 42” x 12’ New Haven Planer, 3 swiveling heads 
GRINDERS 

#1 LeBlond Univ. Tool & Cutter 
6” x 32” Norton, direet motor drive 
10” x 20” Landis Cylindrical, motorized 
16” x 50” Norton, direct metor drive 

GEAR MACHINERY 
3” x 36” Brown & Sharpe 
25” Fellows Shaper 

RADIAL DRILLS 
22’ Mueller, motorized 
5’ Davis, motorized 
5’ Cincinnati. motorized 
PRESSES & BROACHING MACHINES 

#3 Ferracute, 2” stroke 
#3 LaPointe Broaching Machine 

MISCELLANEOUS 
#16 Pels Univ. Punch & Shear, 5¢” plates, 4x 4x 42”, 

angles, etc. 

Hilles & Jones, (” cap., 36” gap Shear & Punch 
Sandb!. Cabinet 36 x 48” 


GRAHAM MACHINE TOOL, Inc. 


231 CENTRE ST. NEW YORK CITY 
WoOrth 4-8125-6 


HUNDREDS OF TOOLS IN STOCK 


BURNISHER—Fellows Gear Tooth 

CAM CUTTER—Manville 

CHUCKING MACHINE—Goss & DeLeeuw 
CHUCKING MACHINES—Potter & Johnston 
DEGREASER—Colt Autosan 

DIE SINKERS—Keller =E 2 #E 4 
DRILL—Baush Mult. Spindle 

GEAR CUTTER—Whiton 14 

GEAR GENERATORS—Lees-Bradner No. 5A 
GEAR GENERATOR—Gleason 11’’ 
GRINDER—B & 8S 14”x80” Univ. 
GRINDER—Farrel Roll 

GRINDER—Heald No. 55 Internal 
HAMMERS—Chambersburg, 1500 Ib. Steam Drop 
HAMMER—Standard 800 Ib. Automatic Drop 
HEADER—W-F {'2” Cap. Ball 
LATHES—Lo-Swing 4x36, 4x60, 3'/2”x108” 
LATHE—Reed 26”x17’ 

LATHE—Bullard 26x14’ 

LATHE—Niles 28”x10’ 

LATHE—McCabe 28” -48”x10’ 
LATHE—Putnam 28x23’ 

LATHE—New Haven 30”x14’ 

MILLE R—Lees-Bradner, #3-B, Internal 
PLANER—P & W 30”x30”x11’ 
PLANER—Cincinnati 72”x60”x12’—3 Hd. 
PRESS—Z & H #82 Percussion 
PRESS—Max Ams 48” Double Crank 
REAMER—Baush Gun Barrel 

ROLLING MILL—I2”x12” Steet 
SLITTER—W-F #2 Gang 

SPRING COILER—Baird 

UPSETTERS—4” & 5” Acme, Ajax, National 


"America's Leading Machinery Rebuilders’ 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
343 Welton St., New Haven, Conn. 










PRATT & WHITNEY #12 Production Millers 
{ SELLERS 36” x 36” x 9’ Planer—4 Heads 
{ POWELL 36” x 36” x 10’ Planer 

| INGERSOLL Gap Type Slab Miller 

{ ROWBOTTOM Automatic Cam Miller 
1 NATIONAL 40” x 18 Lathe 

1 YODER 20 head roll former 

8 SHUSTER Automatic Wire S & C Machines 1/16to'/ 
1 OHL 10’ Press Brake & Shear 


NATIONAL MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Grinders for Micro-Finish 





HILL- CLARKE 
MODERNIZED CYLINDRICAL GRINDERS 


give you a finish within a few micro-inches even when using standard 
grain free-cutting wheels. Contributing to this achievement is a pat- 
ented multiple V-belt drive from a constant speed motor to the work 
spindle. 


Throughout the machines there are refinements in design, fitting of 
components, minimized vibration which make possible extreme accuracy 
in all grinding operations. An accurately fitted wheel slide with 
cross feed screw mounted in ball bearings provides sensitive wheel 
control essential to duplicate work within close limits. Write for litera- 
ture on Hill-Clarke Grinders available in the following sizes 


10 x 36 14 x 36 14x 72 16x 72 
10 x 50 14x 50 16 x 50 18-30 x 96 


HILL-CLARKE MACHINERY CO. 
647 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD C H CAG O 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT 


DRILLS 


2-spindle Henry & Wright b.b. +3 M.T. 
6-spindle National Acme Horizontal Drill. 


LATHES 


26''-50''x18' McCabe 2-spindle, belt drive. 
24''-48"'x12' McCabe 2-spindle, belt drive. 


21''x8' LeBloncd 3-step cone DBG quick 
change mftzd. 


26''x10" Crawford, motorized, quick change. 


20°'x14" Springfield, geared head, single 
pulley drive, quick change. 


TURRET LATHES 


28"' Bogart, belt drive, 4"' hollow spindle. 


~ Gisholt, motor drive, 2'/2'' hollow spin- 
e. 


25''x10" LeBlond, motorized, quick change. 


21"'x 8° LeBiond, turret on carriage, QC. 


3''x36"' Jones & Lamson, geared head, bar 
equipment. 
Fitchburg LoSwing, 3'/2°'x60"'. 


SHAPERS & PLANERS 


16'' Smith & Mills, single geared, belt. 
16"' Flather, single geared, belt. 

16"* Springfield, single geared, belt. 
24''x24''x6" Pond Planer, one head. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


#6 Cochrane Bly 24"' Cold Saw. 

22 to 8'' Williams Pipe Machine, motor 
drive. 

Henderson geared Forming Press, 40'' be- 
tween housings with dies. 


200 ton Caldwell Wheel Press, 36'' between 
bors. 


THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY Co. 


OFFICE: 113 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


10,000# Chamb. Hammer, Guided Rod 

Brake—10° x 10 ga. Ohi 

Bevel Shear—%"' Lennox 

Bolt Cutter—1'/2"' Landis, . spdi. 

Bolt Cutter—3'/2"' Acme Hd. 

Bulidozer—No. 25 Willems /hite 

Crane—7'/2 Ton, P&H 220 D.C. 

Compressor—690 ft. Chicago, 19 & 14x12 

Drill—No. 30 wg bu 

Drill—5* N.B.P. 5" Ridg idgwa 

Drill—Single & Dosbie Spl. liney 

Grinder—No. 60 Heald ene 

Grinder—No. 5 Landis Cylinder 

Forging Press—200 Ton atson-Stiiman 

Hammers—Steam Drop, 1000-1250-2000 Ib. 

Press—No. 59 Toledo S.S. 12'' Stroke 

Punch—Dbli. End 36°’ x 14'' Cleve. E.F., A.J. 

Punch—21"" H&J #2, 1s" thru 1"' 

Punch—28'' H&J #3, 1° thru %"' 

Punch—36"' Bertsch ‘/e'' thru 7/s'' 

Shear—48"" x 4°" Garrison, A.C., M.D. 

Shear—Slitting, 36'' Throat Lennox 7/4"' 

Turret Lathes—21'' & 24°* Gisholt 

Washer Mach.—#5 Southwark, Cap. 6''x 34"* 
Washers 


W. E. BRANDT—Machinery Sales 
Phone Co-2103 
513 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





IF YOU ARE DOING 
DEFENSE WORK 


Send for Our Latest Circular Cov- 
ering Bargains in Small Tools Such 
as Drills, Reamers, Turret Attach- 
ments, etc. 


DeWITT TOOL COMPANY 


173 Grand St. New York City 


No. 2 Pratt & Whitney Shaving Machine 
No. 6 Fellows Gear Shaper 
300-ton Dunning & Boschert Hydraulic 


Wheel Press with self-contained Pump 


D. E. DONY MACHINERY CO. 





47 LAURELTON ROAD ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PLANERS 


1—24"x24"x6" POWELL PLANER, 1 hd. 
1—2Z4"x24"x8" GRAY PLANER. 


1—60"x48"x14" BERTRAM OPEN SIDE 
PLANER, 3 hds., D.C., reversing 
M.D. 


1—60"x60"x16"' POND PLANER, 4 
hds., D.C., reversing M.D. 


1—72"x72"x16' CINCINNATI PLANER, 
2 hds., heavy. 
ROSENKRANZ MACHINERY CO. 
30 Church Street New York City 


FOR SALE 
Bliss automatic combination feed 
press. Similar to 202-S. Four heads. 
Like new. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 





SINGLE CRANK, STRAIGHT 
SIDE PRESSES 


No. 19-E CLEVELAND, 400 ton forging press 


No. 10-6007 WATERBURY FARREL press 


TOGGLE DRAWING PRESSES 


BLISS No. 11/2, BLISS No. 14-B 


HORNING PRESSES 


No. 43 TOLEDO, No. PA-2 FERRACUTE, 
No. PA-3 FERRACUTE 


J. N. MOYER 


471 North Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





POWER PRESSES 


BLISS, TOLEDO, V & O, Ec 
REBUILT—GUARANTEED 


syosePH HYMAN « sons 


ladeiphia, Pa 





HYDRAULIC PRESS 


1000 ton Hydraulic Press built by 
R. D. Weed Company, up-moving 
type, 6 posts, platen 42" x 108", 
stroke 18", daylight space 36", 


complete with pump conumdalee, 
motor, compensator and high pres- 
sure piping and fittings. 
dition. 


A-| con- 


BROACH, No. 2 LaPointe, M.D. 

GEAR CUTTERS, Spur 30°’, 36°’ & 40°° 

GEAR PLANERS, Bevel 36°" & 54° Gleason 
GRINDER, Univ. No. 5 B & S, 20°'x72"', B.D. 
GRINDER, Cyl. 18''x30''x96'' Norton, M.D. 
HAMMER, Steam Forging 8007 N-B-P 
PLANER, 30''x30''x10° Powell, 1 head B.D. 
PUNCH, "'C"* Cleve., 13/16''-%"', throat 24"' 
PUNCH, 3-A Royersford, 1°'-34'', throat 10°’ 
PUNCH, ‘'C"' Cleveland, 1°'-5'', throat 24°" 
PUNCH, ‘'EE-1°' Cleveland, 1‘'-1°', throat 30°’ 
PUNCH, ‘EF’ Cleveland, 1'/4''-1"', throat 60°" 
PUNCH, Horiz. #2 H & J, 1°'-1"", throat 14'/2"' 
PUNCH, Mult. L&A, ‘'E’’, 340 tons, bed 10'8"" 
WHEEL LATHE, 78'' Bement Miles, Dbi. end. 
SHEARS, Squaring, 40°", 48°'x'/s"', M.D. 
SLOTTER, Portable 60°’ Morton, M.D. 
SLOTTER, 15°" Dill, table 34°' diameter, M.D. 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 


28th Street & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


24'' Gleason Straight Bevel Gear Planer. 
2—10'-6'' Ohl Power Press Brakes, 10 ga. 
24'' Newton Combination Cold Saw. 

No. 8 Whiting Punch 24"' Tht. 1 1/16" x 1°'. 
14° Garrison Power Shear, '/1°' cap. 

10° Dreis & Krump, all steel Squaring Shear. 
2—6-sp. Leland-Gifford Drills, B.B. 

Lewis 24°" blade Alligator Shear, cap. 5''. 
No. 3-B La Pointe Broaching Machine. 

No. 4 Adams-Farwell Gear Hobber. 

27"'x16' Bridgeford Lathe. 

10°'x10°" Napier Band Saw. 

4° Fosdick Radial Dritl. 

2—No. 3-F Foster Fastermatics. 


THE E. L. ESSLEY MACHINERY CO. 
825 W. Evergreen Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





GEAR MACHINES 


GLEASON 11" Bevel Gear 
BROWN & SHARPE 26'', 36'' Gear Cutters 
BARBER-COLMAN No. 2 S.P.D. 


AARON MACHINERY CO. 


eee teh SED 0- 1d 3 td, mee ok 8 So Paes 


96 INCH GLEASON 
COMBINATION BEVEL and SPUR 
GEAR PLANER 


CAPACITY: Bevel or Spur gears to 96” 
Dia. x 24” Face, unlimited pitch. 

Motor Driven with 220 Volt DC 1000 to 
1800 R.P.M. Motor. 


With large assortment of cutters. 
INDIANAPOLIS MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1959-69 SOUTH MERIDIAN STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
16" PUTNAM SLOTTER 


Motor Driven. 


KAMIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


302 Moore St. Phila., Pa. 
Howard 8474 
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Offering for Immediate Delivery 
at Outstanding Low Prices 


POND OF PLAINFIELD, N. J. 42 x 42 x 30' Bed. Size of Table 5 x 36 
x 20' Bed. Two heads on Cross Rail. Width of Rail, 13''. Single belt drive 
on Cut. Single belt drive on return. 


WOODWARD-POWELL 36 x 36 x 1|8' Three 
Heads. Two on cross rail, one on the side, Motor 
drive. Size of Table 34" x 15’. Friction type 
feed clutch, rack feed to rail. Single belt driven 
rail elevating drive. 


MARKS MACHINE TOOL CORP. 















UPSETTERS 


National 5”, guided overarm heading slides 
Ajax 2'/2"-3", suspended slides 
Older style box type slides 1-5” 


USED MACHINE TOOLS 


GUARANTEED BY 
A TIME TESTED, RELIABLE COMPANY 


HAMMERS 
Bradley 402-602-802 -200# Helve 


Bradley 1502-3002 Upright 

Steam Forging 400% -600-11002 -15002 -2000% 
Single Frame 

Steam Forging 10002 Double Frame 

Yeakley Air Hammer 804 


BOLT & RIVET MACHINERY 
Bolt, nut and rivet machinery for both hot and cold 


manufacture 
Complete wood screw equipment 
BULLDOZERS 
Williams-White Nos. {-2-3-4 
PRESSES 


Open Back Inclinable Nos. 1-2-3-4-5 
Solid Back Nos. 2-3-4-5 
No. 68 Toledo double action cam drawing 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DRILLS 


spdi. Leland-Gifford 


spdi. Henry & Wright 
spdi. Sigourney 


spdi. Henry & Wright 


spdil. Henry & Wright 
spdi. Leland-Gifford Bench 


spdi. Woodward & Rogers 


No. 40 Bryant Plunge Cut, Wide 
Wheel, Oscillating 


No. 10 Lees-Bradner Spur Gear 
Grinder 


12" dia. New Yankee Drill Grinder 
No. 60 Heald Cylinder 


LATHES 


ChALANN— = 


spdi. Henry & Wright 


Thomas Heavy Duty-Beam-Punch Ram area 32” x 38” 
D. & K. Power Apron Brakes 10’ 10 ga. 
Shuster Wire Straighteners %,-'/2-54-34” 
Elwell-Parker three wheel trucktractor 

48” Oesterlein Tilted Offset Miller 

LaPointe Hydraulic Broach 48”—1i000+ 

Yoder Cold Slitter 

Yoder Strip steel forming rolls 

Bar Shears—Buffalo 1'/2-2'/2” cap. 

54 single and double end punches and shears 
Hydraulic presses—880 ton, 1500 ton 

Landis Nipple Threaders, 2-sp. 1'/4”-2”. 


3¥2"x53" Fitchburg Lo-Swing 
No. 4 AC LeBlond Auto. Duplex 
GEAR CUTTERS ee 


No. 60BM Gould & Eberhardt Bevel 
Gear Rougher (2) SLOTTERS 


GRINDERS 10" Newton 


(See page 163, Hill-Clarke Cylin- MISCELLANEOUS 
drical Grinders) 

22x96" Norton Plain, Motor Drive, No. 3 Baker 2 spdl. Cyl. Borer 
Roll Forming Attachment No. 4 Gaterman Tapper 5/16" cap. 


HILL-CLARKE MACHINERY CO. 


647 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO 


DONAHUE STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


74TH & ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














VAN NORMAN GRINDER 

1—#3. Plain Cylindrical Grinder. Capacity, 
7'' x 16" between centers, Motor driven 
with Single phase motors, Pump & Tank. 

1—Rottler Piston Grinding & Grooving Ma- 
chine, Motor drive, Pump & Tank. 


MONARCH MACHINERY CO. 
327 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 





Cleveland Model C Punch & Shear, PUNCHES AND SHEARS MA C H | i E TO 0 L S 


24” throat, architectural jaws. 1 small Schatz cast steel Tri. Combn. Punch 1—Dings Magnetic Separator, Type AD 


F Shear. 1—No. 62 Bliss Punch Press, M.D. 
No. 3 Thiel Filing Machine. 24"" Pels S.E. Punch, Capty. 1°'x%4"'. 1—No. 1A Wm. Sellers Tool Grinder 
PP fa 8 Fn *® 1—No. 3 Holmes Tilted Tapper 
7/ Y"", 
8-ft. Brake for 12-gauge. 24"' L. & A. No. 3 Punch. Capty. /s"'x’/s tote, 5 Gavel Cusmeay 
48"" Quickwork No. 5 Rotary Sheer '/2"' 1—No. 2 Baxendale Punch Press, M.D. 
1—Universal Gear Tester 


¥2” National Bent Tap Nut Tappers. Capty. 


#25U Buffalo Tri. Combn. punch & shear, 2—Toledo Electric Welders 
armor plate, 42'' throat punch end. Punch 1—No. 2X Hannifin Air Arbor Press 


THE ELYRIA BELTING & 
MACHINERY CO. CENTRAL MACHINE TOOL 
ELYRIA, OHIO ROSENKRANZ MACHINERY CO. CORPORATION 


30 Church Street New York City 122-126 Nebraska Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


1'' x 56"". Shear 4"' x Y2"" angles. 
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FOR SALE RE-NU-BILT 




















1—Enterprise 18"' Flash Trimmer 1—Two-way Shape Straightener 
9—Two-high Strip Mill Saas ieitaneeraneiien” Guaranteed 
g P s 2—Trick Water Cooling Units 
a Furnace 2—Hydraulic Pumps ER 
er 
‘ 1—Base for 6,000% Chambersbur E L E C T R | C p 0 W 
3—1200 KVA Electric Furnace H = 9 
Transformers commer EQ U | p M F N T 
1—Toledo Scale Model 31-2200 1—100 KW M. G. Set 
1—Ajax Bolt-heading Machine 1—200 HP MD G. E. Motor 
1—National Bolt-heading Machine Z—100-ton Ladles SPECIALS IN D. C. MOTORS 
_ 
HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO re ate 
Interpole 55 
Griswold St., N. E. Warren, Ohio MPC 600 600 
Interpole 230 140/280 
MPC 550 
2— 3 .E. MPC 
NEW BEAMS FOR SALE FOR SALE - GS. es 
1 C Beam 10°' CB 103—24' long—100# per 50 ton Shipyard or Dock Crane hs interpele 
ft. 72 ton Steam Locomotive Crane : S SK-201 
or 5—45'6"' = =3 Pratt & Whitney Turret Lathe - 5 sae a 
i =e oo" Nag—tare 32” x 32” x 9 New Haven Planer 2— 125 S. CO-1832 
1 " ogee 24” x 24” x 5’ Planer - 3.E. MDS-108 
c — 27"" CB 271—25'6"' long—98 #2 Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe 
per ft #1 Sellers Universal Tool and Cutter Grinder BOOSTER ROTARY CONVERTERS 
1c Seam 30°" CB 301—36'9"' long—132# Whiton Universal Spur and Bevel Gear Cutter 225/275 volt D. C. 
per ft. aa ae ing Sang Sharpener 1350/ 1650 K.W. Gen. Elec. Type HCC, 6000 amp., 
"Le 2" Seully 23/275 6 phase, 25 cych 500 R.P-M., 
te ie diti ere ane Serene 10 KW Diesel Engine Generator Unit a oye alt’ oer aa “600 ‘x. V.A., Type 
= s¥ Condition. 80 HP Terry Steam Turbine HTH, 3 phase, 0.1.8.C., 6600 volt transformer 
We buy and sell steel of all kinds 14x 8 Vacuum Pumps with taps. 
one Dismantling — Building Dismantling — 728 Gould Triplex Pump 1—450/550 x.W. ee ee. ee ee oo 
225275 volt, A.C. 6 , 25 cycle, 7 oF odes 
ined inneniny. L. M. GILBERT COMPANY with Type ‘AH Booster and 300 K.V.A. Type 
ACE WRECKING & SALVAGE COMPANY HTH, 3 phase, 0.1.8.C., 6600 volt transformer. 


2200 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 516 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All Converters operated intermittently in same sta- 
tion and are in excellent condition, Serial Nos. 
approx. 4 million. 


Also available in Jersey City Stock a number of mod- 
ern 60 cycle converters and motor generator sets. 


BELYEA COMPANY, INC. 


47 Howell Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


One HILLES & JONES Angle and Bar 
Shear for 6" x 6" angles and I'/" dia. 
bars maximum—Motor driven. No motor 


furnished. 


Metal & Thermit Corporation 
Carteret, New Jersey 


Code-Water Tube Boilers 


2—290 H.P. B & W—4 Drum—Sterling 
Type. Now insured for 170% working 
pressure. With Jones under feed stok- 
ers. Immediate shipment. 


R. W. LYSLE & CO. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 





Riley Stoker—For Sale 


Double type retort standard type steam 
driven 9” tuyere blocks. Type C. Cole 
automatic valves. $880. Rockaway, N. J. 
as is. Inspection by appointment only. 


THE ROCKAWAY ROLLING MILL 
Rockaway, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


PLATE CROP ENDS| | ~ 917. 
from 3/16” to 5/8” thick 
assorted to thickness CORNER 


unassorted to size 





Pressure Blowers 








‘a . (3) Buffalo Forge 1200 cfm. @ 11 oz. 7x7 outlet, 9% 
A-3 Priority Required inlet ‘with 1% HP. 220 volt, 3 ph., 60 cycle,” 1750 2—G. E. CENTRIFUGAL 
motors. . 
Centrifugal Compressors COMPRESSORS 
400 Cfm. 1802 Spencer Turbo Compresso 12°0 ef 
GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION @ 3% ibs. Gen. Elec. 2 HP. r 220/440 a Type T-1, 2100 cu. ft. 1.5 Ibs. 
Clara Place Near Central Ave., Glendale, L. I., N. Y. wun btn a eo “ee 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1 100 imo sa UC KAMIS ENGINEERING a. 
THE MOTOR REPAIR & MANUFACTURING CO. 302 Moore St. Phila., Pa. 
1553 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, 0. 
RY ye) od) mm _—————————————————————e— 
PNP s Pa FOR SALE BLAST FURNACE ond STEEL PLANT 
iS \ 
a i Spray booth complete with D. C. (Blast Furnace Revolvin  Distebutae with 10, hs. 
motor and compressor. oo RP M.with ise brake. ore 
2—5-TON Hulett 0 ckets. 
STEEL MILL | SEE MR. KLEIN Stincva. Greve Ore Goshste. 
ALFRED VAMOS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
3 OQ |G I] PME NT 3496 S Brainard Ave., Chieago, Illinels 
67 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. “ANYTHING™ containing IRON or STEEL” 





MODERN 


eae Moving idle machines, equipment, or materials 


Rebuilt-Guaranteed ° 
niet, Geek Camaraarr from where they are to where they will do some 


8 West Second St. Erie, Pa. 


war work is the purpose of the Clearing House 
Over 150 in stock Section. Advertise here and you make a direct 


Mogarn rant doing Modern bull tact with i . rti 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. contact with interested parties. 
Dell Ave. & 48th St., North Bergen, N. J. 


COMPRESSORS 
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DRYER OR KILN 


1—7' x 55° Vulcan, heavy duty, single shell 
en suitable for use as dryer or kiln, 
plate, new condition. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


1—15 ton, standard gauge, 8 wheel, gasoline, 
45° boom, with or without ¥%4 yd. clam 
shell bucket, new condition, 30 days de- 
livery. Sale or rent. 


CRAWLER CRANE AND 
SHOVEL 


1—Northwest 7% yd., full revolving, crawler 
tread, Shovel and Crane, gasoline. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1—Baldwin and 1—Lima, 6 wheel Switchers, 


cylinders 20 x 24, weight on drivers 65 
tons. 


1—8 ton and 1—10 ton, standard gauge, gas 
Locomotives. 


TRACK SHIFTER 


1—Nordberg, standard gauge, gasoline en- 
gine driven. 


TRACTOR 


1—Cletrac model 55, gasoline driven, with 
angle dozer, weight 91/2 tons. 


A. J. O'NEILL 


Lansdowne Theatre Bldg. 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Phiindelphia Phone: Madison 8300 









D.C. CRANE MOTORS 
Adjustable Speed Motors 
Crane Controllers 
Lifting Magnets 
We buy and sell above types of equipment. 


GOODMAN ELECTRIC MACHINERY CO. 
1060 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 


No Make Tons Span 
Shepard 3 300° 
% yd. Grab Bucket 
Monorail open Runwa 
Shepard 3 (Heavy Duty) 2-440-3-60AC 
Cupola Charger 

(convertible to 6 tons at half speed) 
1 Shepard 5 30° 3-220-2-60 


Motors Control 
220VDC Cab 


Floor 
400’ Runway 

Lane 5 or 10 2-550-3-60AC Cab 

P&H 42 AC 

Wm. Sellers 30 66’ none 


SEND SPECIFICATION OF CRANE NEEDS. 


N. B. PAYNE & CO., INC. 


105 W. 55th Street, New York 
Phone: Circle 7-6730 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES 


For Sale 
5 ton Northern, 47 Ft. Span, Cab 
Operated, 3 Motors, A.C. 


3 ton Northern, 23 Ft. Span, One 
Motor, A.C. 


TRI MACHINE & TOOL CO., LTD. 
248 Lafayette St. 
New York City 














BALL BEARINGS Rotter 
Many Sizes & Types — Large Stocks 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
Will purchase your surplus material 
ennee & MOTIVE SPECIALTIES CO. 

29 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 











FOR SALE 


COMBINE MACHINE 


John Waldron machine—4 rolls,—two steel ones bored for 
steam heating where hot combining is required—two upper 
pressure rolls are rubber and steel. Machine capable of com- 


bining material up to 40" in width. Original cost, $14,500.00. 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


GRISWOLD ST. NE 


Overhead Electric Cranes 


Traveling Gantries (Bucket Han- 
dling) 


Traveling Portable Gantries 


Overhead Electric Bucket Cranes 
Electric Monorail Hoists 

Air Compressors 

Foundry & Steel Mill Equipment 


WE OPERATE THE LARGEST PLANT IN THE COUNTRY 
EXCLUSIVELY REBUILDING THE ABOVE TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


T.B. MacCABE C 


LOCOMOTIVE & CATERPILLAR 


CRANES 
40 ton BROWNING Loco. Crane 
’ = LINK-BELT hoes. — 


OH 
ts ue INDUSTRIAL a Loca. “Cran _ Locomotive Crane Boilers 
15 ten INDUSTRIAL 50’ Boom Gas Cat. o on 
TIDEWATER EQUIPT. & MACHY. CORP. STONE, the Crane Man 
305 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 502 Insurance Exchange Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


4302 Clarissa St. 
a Philadelphia, Pa. 


25 ton Browning Locomotive Crane 
Bridge Cranes 90 to 100 foot span 
Locomotives—Standard and narrow gauge 
Lorian ‘'75"" combination crane shovel drag- 
line 1% yard 15 ton capacity 


FOR SALE 
For Prompt Delivery 


400 Tons High Tensile Nickel-Copper Bearing Plates 


with Hunt's Certificates especially made for welding & bending 


5/8 x 16-29" wide x 20-36' long 


Phone, Wire or Write for more information to 


SIMONS IRON & METAL CO., INC. 


100 Commercial Street, Newark, N. J. 
Phone: Market 3-5505 Cable Address: Simiron 


FOR SALE 


1—Set 60-ton 50’ span Crane Girders 

2—100-ton Bottom Pour Ladles 

1—G.E. MD 109 Motor, 230 V DC, 200 HP, with extra armature 
1—100 KW M.G. set, 440 AC—550 DC 

1—Roll Lathe 1—Roll Grinder 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Griswold St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 


OVERHEAD CRANES & HOISTS 
1—30-ton — = 80’0” pt 5-motor, lattice girders, 


MAGNET 
1—49’’ 110 Volt Cutier-Hammer Lifting Magnet 


Complete with controller, master switch, magnetic 
contactor, cable take-up reel with #6 magnet cable 


FOR SALE 


3 ph. 60 cy. cage. 
'—20-ton, 3- meter 50’0” span, 220 vo. D.C. cage. 
i—2-ton Detroit Hoist, 2-motor, 220 ve. 3 ph. 60 cy. 


floor ¢ . 
JAMES P. ARMEL “Fistssuncn, pa. 


sed very little. 


INC. 


Newark, New Jersey 


voltmeter and generator of 125 V. U 
Write to: 


SIMONS IRON & METAL CO., 


100 Commercial St. 
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i—15-ton Northern. 310” span, 3-motor, 220 vo. 

















STEEL 
BUILDING 


124’ x 109° x 34°. 4 Stories 
high 9' 6" ceiling heights. Steel 
columns 18" apart with eleva- 


tor 7’ x 12'. Easy to move. 


Suitable for any purpose. Call 


or wire for further details. 


ACE WRECKING & 
SALVAGE COMPANY 


2201 LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GRANT 2256 





FOR SALE 
USED RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


3—Locomotives—2-8-0 Type 4—Cabooses 


i—Locomotive—4-6-0 Type 3—Steel Hopper ears 
2—Passenger & baggage cars i—Box car 
i—Passenger car 2—Gondola cars 
2—Dump cars 3—F lat cars 


Large quantity railroad ties 
Miscellaneous railroad equipment 
Specifications furnished on request 
(Susquehanna & New York Railroad Co., 
OIL STORAGE TANKS 
aood condition 
1—4400 Bbi. 3—2500 Bbi. 
ae ak. WRITE * PHONE 
your inquiries to 


DULIEN “STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Room 2280 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
Tele. COrt. 7-4676 





A RR SPECIAL 100—All Steel 
50 TON Hoppers 
35—40 ton steel u/f flats. 
20—50 ton steel u/f flats. 
15—30 ft. all-steel Gons. Al condition. 
200—30 ton steel u/f box cars. 


25—50 ton all-steel Gons. 
25—30 ton steel Gons., St. Ga. Bit. 1928. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
Saddle Tank Locomotives 


RAILS 


Complete Stocks at 90% 85% 75% 70% 65% 60% 
and lighter weights, with angle bars, carried at 
principal points throughout the country, available 
for rail or water shipment. 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


RELAYING RAILS 


16 lb. to 130 lb. New and Relaying Rails complete 
with angle bars. Spikes, bolts, tie plates, etc. Frog 
and switch material. All type cars and locomotives. 











M. K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave. 450 Fourth Ave. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MR. DEFENSE STEEL BUYER 


We have the following materials and services available to assist you quickly on some 
of your more urgent needs in Steel. 


STEEL BLANKS & STRIPS 


Cut to your specifications in 
Hot Rolled, 1'/2'' down to 30 gauge Hot Rolled Pickled, 3/16"' to 30 gauge 
Cold Rolled, 3/16"" to 30 gauge 


Following warehouse ‘steels in many sizes, diameters: 


HOT ROLLED BARS STEEL PLATE CROP ENDS BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 

COLD ROLLED BARS 3/16” to %4” thick 10 to 16 Gauges 

C.R. TIN MILL BLACK PLATE 3’ x 3’ & larger COLD ROLLED SHEETS 
29-34 Gauges 10 to 26 Gauges 


Not every size » but a wide selection. 


NORTHEASTERN STEEL COMPANY 


90 BROAD ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones WHitehall 3-7127-7128-7129 


STEEL BUILDING 


We have 18 half or lean-to type trusses 28' 6" long, together 
with purlins, columns that will make a building 60° wide x 144’ 
long, clear span or saw tooth with center row of columns. 
This material can also be erected as a building 30° wide x 306' 
long. Also have other miscellaneous trusses and structural 
materials. 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


GRISWOLD ST. NE WARREN, OHIO 

















Cash Buyers 
of 
Industrial Plants 
OPERATION — LIQUIDATION 


DAVE HOKIN COMPANY 


600 W. 41st ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER—400 TANKS 


Storage or Refrigerator Car, 110 gal. cap., 
18”x19”x72”, 12 gauge Armco Iron, elect. 
welded, hot dipped galv. Open or closed top— 
leak proof. Write for blueprint and price. 


DROMGOLD AND GLENN 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinols 


WE’RE GOING TO MOVE 


Our present warehouse is going to be turned into a war plant. 
We are going to move into the Ward Baking Plant on West 
Market Street in Warren. We don't want to move our used 
equipment, structural steel, supplies, pipe, conduit, etc. If 
you are looking for a bargain, we invite you to make inspection 
and selection at earliest opportunity. No reasonable offer 
refused. 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GRISWOLD ST. NE WARREN, OHIO 


AT BIG SAVINGS 
R A i L by a n d We can furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie- 
plates; angle bars, and other track ac- 
A Cc Cc E Q g oO Fe { E ay cessories. Steel equipment of all kinds. 
. anne ~8 . a Write, wire or phone for prices. 
RELAYIN uper-quality machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, 108 N. 2nd St. Kansas City, Kans. 
Bolts, Nuts, Spikes, Frogs, Switches, Tie 
Plates, and all other Track Accessories. 
Even though our tonnages are not as large 


as heretofore, most sizes are usually avail- 
able from warehouse stocks. 





eae ee ee to take care of emer- Ul le 

Te ag Pecnns White, or Wire sk. a S@Ze@S in soul NGS 

L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. NEW-USED 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO GREENPOINT IRON c PIPE Co..INC. 


Bogart, Stagg & Meadow Sts Brooklyn, N.Y. 






FOR SALE 


50 Tons 3% x 3 x 5/16 Angles, 36” to 126”, Formed 
from Plate. 








WILL PAY CASH 


: 2 Surplus, Obsolete and Rejected Stocks, 
2 Tons .040 Broom Wire in Coils. Equipment, Railroads, Trackage, Indus- 


26’ Gantry Crane. trial Plant ration or dismantlin 
12 Steel Buildings, 30’ to 100’ wide, 60’ to 290’ long. a prt ay sige om oe Staten 


SURPLUS STRUCTURAL STEEL COMPANY PLANT and EQUIPMENT PURCHASING CORP. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 606 Fountain Square Building, Cincinnati, O. 








BAR STOCK WANTED 


We will purchase any available 
surplus stocks of round bars, hot 
rolled or cold drawn, in the fol- 
lowing grades of steel: 


SAE Nos. 


2320 2340 3130 
2330 3115 3135 
3120 


MODERN COLLET & MACH. CO. 


401 Salliotte St. Ecorse, Mich. 


WANTED 


SHEAR—NIAGARA or CINCINNATI 


V2” x 12’ preferred 


STEEL PROCESSING CORP. 
294 Meserole St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 






WANTED 
2—Heavy Horn Presses, Bliss/Con- 
solidated No. 25% or larger. Advise 
price, condition and full specifica- 
tions. 
ADDRESS BOX V-305 
e The lron Age, 100 EF, 42nd St New York 


THE CLEARING 
HOUSE 


BOILER PLANT 


6—Stirling Water Tube Boilers, 600 HP, 
each with Harrington Stokers and 
Wing Blowers for forced draft, 2 blow- 
ers to each boiler, boilers equipped 
with Blaw-Knox Tracifiers. 


i—Frick 7'/2"" x 9" Horizontal Steam En- 
gine No. 24636. 


I1—Vertical Steam Engine, size about 8" x 
10". 


1—Yough Boiler Feed Pump, size 24 x 13 x 
36—No. 2777. 











i—Jeffrey Ash Conveyor—with Western 
Electric Induction Motor, Type ET 732- 
6-5-1200 RPM, Form C, 60 Cycles, 3 
Phase, 220 volts, 5 HP. 


I—Jeffrey Ash Conveyor—with Western 
Electric Induction Motor, Type KT, 732- 
6-5-1200 RPM, Form C, 60 Cycles, 3 
Phase, 220 volts, 5 HP. 


‘—-Cochrane Boiler Feed Water Heater. 
together with 
Interior Piping, valves and 3 smoke 
stacks 8'x200' and metal roof of 
Boiler Plant Building. 


CALL OR WIRE FOR DETAILS 


ACE WRECKING & SALVAGE 
COMPANY 


2201 LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Grant 2256 




















WANTED 


STEEL PIPE WANTED 


Steel pipe 12-inch inside diam- 
eter % in. wall in 30 ft. 
lengths, but will accept 18 ft. 
lengths threaded. Require ap- 
proximately 150 ft. total. 

Steel pipe 16-inch outside di- 
ameter 5/16 in. wall in 30 ft. 
lengths, but will accept shorter 
lengths. 150 ft. total. 

Submit data on what you have 
(price and condition). 


DETROIT REX PRODUCTS CO. 


13015 Hillview Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Press Brake Wanted 
10 ft. 14 gage, or better. Write, giving 
full details, current required, best price 
and where machine can be inspected. 
BOX NO. V-306 
The Iron Age, 100 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 





WANTED 
NEW STEEL WAREHOUSE 
WITH RATING 


SEND LETTERS AND OFFERS 
WITH FULL INFORMATION 
TO BOX V-308 
Care The Iron Age, 100 E, 42nd St., New York 





WANT TO PURCHASE 
4 inch 0.D. Boiler tubes; steel pipe of all sizes; In- 
dustrial plants; Mills; railroads; trackage; ete. 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 


We buy and sell. Get our quotations. 


BUSINESS 0 


FOR SALE 


FOUNDRY-MILL TYPE BLDG. 


Dirt floor. Frame, very heavy long 
leaf yellow pine — sheet iron sides. 
55,000 square feet under roof. Eight 
acres. C. R. R. N. J. railroad siding, 
also second siding and _trestic. 
Large, free water supply; also per- 
fect drain and dump for refuse. 
Main building 60x234 feet. Low 
taxes and assesrment. No restric- 
tions. Reasonably priced to sell. 
Root needs = repairs. Shown by 
appointment only. 


The Rockaway Rolling Mill 
ROCKAWAY, N. J. 









FOR SALE 

Active Machine and Pattern business — long 

established — Metropolitan District — Room 

for expansion — Sixty-five Thousand Dollars 

Cash — No Agents — Splendid Opportunity. 
ADDRESS BOX V-292 

Care The Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 








MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR 


"Anything containing IRON or STEEL" 
SEND ISP YOUR INQUIRIES 
AND OFFERINGS WHEN 
OTHERS FAIL YOU! 

OUR "Line" 


CARS; any kind 

CARS; Dump, Ballast, Work, etc. 

CAR REPAIR PARTS (Save 50%) 

LOCOMOTIVES; any kind 

PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS; any kind 

RAILS; Relaying. Any delivery 

IRON & STEEL; Merchant 

SURPLUS, OBSOLETE and REJECTED 
STOCKS; new or used 

BUILDING & STRUCTURES; steel 

CRANES; ground, overhead and gantry. 
Also Runways 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT; boilers, 
generators, turbines, motors, etc. 

EARTH HANDLING EQUIPMENT; min- 
ing, quarry, contractors’, etc. 

ABANDONED PLANTS, MACHINERY & 

EQUIPMENT 

SCRAP-IRON;; plain, nickel, tungsten, etc. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
"Anything containing IRON or STEEL" 


37 years’ experience 
13496 S$. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
SELLERS BUYERS TRADERS 





WANTED 
STEEL BUILDINGS 
WITH OR WITHOUT CRANE 
RUNWAYS AND CRANES 
STEEL TANKS OF ALL KINDS 
PIPE AND TUBES 
Can Make Immediate inspection 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Stock Yards (St. Clair Co.) tlinels 


MIDLAND STEEL & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
600 West Jackson Bivd., Chisage, lilinets 


The 
Largest _ yers 
o 


Surplus Steel Incentories 


PPORTUNITIES 





POSTWAR PRODUCTS 


WANTED! 


Long established, responsible 
manufacturing and sales or- 
ganization seeks postwar 
products. Machinery, equip- 
ment or consumer goods. 
Confidential. 


P. O. BOX 502 
NORTHWESTERN STATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW INVENTIONS WANTED | 


Mechanical and electrical devices which 
can be used to promote our war produc- 
tion program. Either new ideas, or im- 
provements, upon present methods. 


P. ©. Box 217, Oenvilie, N. J. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





EXECUTIVE PLACEMENTS EXCLUSIVELY 
ASST. SUPT. OPEN HEARTH-—$6000-$8000; under 
50; should be open hearth technician on large fur- 


naces. RUSH. 
BLAST FURNACE OPERATOR-$6000-$7000; un- 
der 50 RUSH. 


ASST. CHIEF INSPECTOR—$4000-$5000; under 45; 
machinery and steel plant experience helpful 
ENGINEER—+technical expert $6000-$7000; under 
50; extensive machine shop experience, production 
experience Permanent position in capacity of pro- 
duction and machine shop adviser for manufacturer 
ENGINEER-DESIGNER--$6000; under 55; technical 
education and design experience on rotating machinery 
CHIEF EXPEDITER—$4500-$5009; under 45; out 
standing record getting out production RUSH. 
SUPERVISOR—TOOL ROOM-—$1000-$5000; under 
50; experie ce hanuling men, knowledge tool main- 
tenance. RUSH. 
If you have earned $3000 and up 
integrity and ability, you will be 
executive service 

PERSONNEL ADVANCEMENT BUREAU 
GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


are a man of high 
interested in this 





AND 
for 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES 
TECHNICAL MEN wanted immediately 
responsible positions throughout the country. Can- 
didates will find our long established service most 
effective in making desirable connections. We are 
particularly in need of Works Managers, Super- 
intendents, Foremen, Engineers, Designers, Pur- 
chasing Agents, Production Managers. Top sal- 
aries, Harrison Personnel Service, 20 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 





SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 
you wish to secure a better position but 
situated that you cannot negotiate 

with employers. send for information 


If 


so 


are 
directly 
regarding 


our service of 32 years’ recognized standi2ig. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. Your 
case handled confidentially. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 


274 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


For Eastern die casting plant. Must have die 
casting experience and ability to take full charge 
and supervise production methods and personnel 


















The man who can get results from this plant 
will receive adequate compensation. Reply, fully 
stating experience and salary Box 


expected. 
#444, 1457 Bway., Suite 617, N. Y. C 


FOUNDRY SUPERVISOR 


To assist superintendent of large non-ferrous 
foundries. Experience with magnesium, bronze, 
essential. Excellent oppor- 
New York metropolitan 
American citizen only. Give details. 
ADDRESS BOX V-301 


Care The Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 


brass or aluminum 
tunity for right man. 
area. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER: Large man- 
ufacturing company in Western Pennsylvania re- 
quires metallurgical engineering graduates or col- 
lege men with experience in ferrous or nonferrous 
metals. Several openings that exist include spe- 
cial production follow and development work on 
steel forgings; heat treatment; steel, malleable and 
gray iron castings; brass, bronze, copper and alu- 
minum castings; and wrought copper products. 
Salary depends upon extent of training and ex- 
perience. Address Box V-271, care The Iron Age, 


100 E. 42nd St.. New York.. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER for war work in 
Pittsburgh; liberal salary; graduate, experienced 


in machine design, computations and estimating. 
Reply stating qualifications, experience, draft 
status and complete details. Applications from 
those now employed in War Industries will not 
be considered. Address Box V-304, care The 
Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. 


ELECTRIC STEEL 
NACE. Melter’s helper interested in 
first-class melter. Foundry in East. 


Box V-310, care The Iron Age, 100 E. 
New York. 


MELTER ON FUR- 
becoming 
Address 


42nd St., 


ENGINEER-SALESMAN. Centrifugal Pumps, 
steam turbines, office and travel, estimating, assist 
designing. Not war work. Excellent future. 
H. R. Heinicke, Inc., 4000 East Sixteenth Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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WANTED 


METALLURGIST 
to take complete charge ef materials laboratory with 
leading aircraft engine manufacturer. Must be familiar 
with modern heat treat methods. Midwest location. 
No applications sought from persons employed in war 
production work except with approval of present em- 


ployers. 
ADDRESS BOX V-300 
Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 


Care The 


METALLURGIST 


metallurgist-—experience in connec- 
non-ferrous alloys particularly mag- 
aluminum, bronze and brass essential. 
for right man. New York 
American citizen only. Give 


Graduate 
tion with 
nesium, 


Excellent opportunity 
metropolitan area. 
details 


ADDRESS BOX V-302 
Care The Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 

~ SALES REPRESENTATIV ES: Established 
line industrial Face & Eye Protective Appliances. 
Must have contacts, mills, shipyards, industrials, 





} commissions prompt on orders received. State 
full details, confidential. All territories open. 
Address Box V-307, care The Iron Age, 100 E. 


St., New 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


York. 


42nd 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER—EXECUTIVE 
TYPE Experience covers—Engineering and Opet 
ating Planning—Design of machinery & 
ment—Sales Engineering—Operation 
Foundry and Machine Shop 
of Construction—Steel Plant and Special 
Machinery field—Desires position as Chief 
Special Engineer—Executive Operating Manager 

Sales Engineer or Construction Supervision 
Engineer—Location immaterial—At present em 
ployed—Salary about $7000—available reasonable 
time after closing negotiations. Address Box 
V-309, care The Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 


equip- 
Management 
Practice—Super- 


or 











EXECUTIVE SALES ENGINEER desires 


connections in Chicago territory. 20 years ex- 
perience in Sales and design of reinforcing, 
structural and misc. steel products. Capable full 


responsibility for management and production ac- 
tivities, good organizer and able to handle men. 
Address Box V-303. care The Iron Age, 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York. 





ENGINEER: Experienced  mechanical-struc- 
tural design, development of equipment for fur- 
material-handling, piping, processing and 


$6,000. Address Box V-278, care The Iron Age, 
100 E. 42nd St., New York. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE -—- 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SALES ENGINEER—Eight years’ experience 
carbon, alloy, stainless steels for various 
sources, including railroad and car builders, now 
employed by leading Chicago district steel pro 
ducer, is available within two weeks. Thoroughly 
conversant with pricing, extras, specifications, 
sections, etc. Capable handling many problems 
pertaining to correct entry of steel orders. Com 
plete knowledge of priorities allocation classifica 
tion, end use, group classification, WPB regula 
tions, etc. Understand service and _ production 
problems from scheduling mills. Familiar with 
units, various sizes rolled. Have responsibility 
of training men in detail work and supervision 
of order entry, giving excellent background of 
orders, office procedure. Able to handle 
correspondence with customers and supply sources 
Previous training: three years in industrial engi 








in 


sale Ss, 


neering on wage incentive, cost analysis; five 
years in property management. Highest refer 
ences. Age 35, married, one child. 3A draft 
status, university education, American born, 


Protestant. Address Box 7724-A, care The Iron 
Age, 1012 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 





FOUNDRY MANAGER. At present engaged 
important war work which is terminating 
Technical graduate with wide experience in metal 
lurgy of steel and stainless steel and in manu 
facturing, engineering and sales of all ferrous 
products. Especially interested in market devel- 
opment and after war business when stress will 
be on intelligent and progressive management 
Address Box V-297, care The Iron Age, 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York. 


in 


PURCHASING OR PRODUCTION—Age 37 

15 years’ experience purchasing for a larg 
machine tool manufacturer. Practical experience 
in machine tool operation. Excellent knowledge 
of tools and machine methods. Address Box 
V-311. care The Iron Aae, 100 E. 42nd St. 
New York. 





MERCHANT BAR ROLLER—30 years ex- 
perience. Rolling various grades & sections of 
steel and iron on hand type mills. Now employed 
Non-Defense Work. Offers services as Roller or 


Foreman, small Mill preferred. Address Box 
V-291. care The Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 

WELL ESTABLISHED in So. Ohio and 


Indiana, desires negotiations with manufacturers 
allied with the machine tool and metal industries. 
Address Box V-288, care The Iron Age, 100 FE. 
42nd St.. New York. 





SUPERINTENDENT 


years of age. 


OR ASSISTANT, 40 


Twenty years’ experience in steel, 


of handling men. Natural born mechanic. Grad- 
uate Industrial and Personnel Management 
Studied Mechanical Engineering, Accounting, 
Roller: Foreman: Superintendent. Address Box 


V-277, care The Iron Age. 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 





Rates for Employment Service, Help, 
Representatives, Accounts and Situation 
Wanted Ads 


These advertisements go to press on Friday for the following week's issue. 


Employment Service Rates 
Help Wanted Rates 


Representatives Wanted Rates 
Accounts Wanted Rates 


Situation Wanted Rates 


Situation Wanted Ads 
Payable in Advance 


COUNT SEVEN WORDS FOR KEYED ADDRESS 


Set solid, 50 words or less................. $5.00 Set solid, 25 words or less ............. $1.00 
Each additional word {0c Each additional word 4c 

All capitals, 50 words or less .............. $6.50 All capitals, 25 words or less .............. $1.75 
Each additional word 13¢ Each additional word 7e 

All capitals, leaded, 50 words or less ...... $7.50 All capitals, leaded, 25 words or less ...... $2.50 
Each additional word (5e Each additional word (0c 

o e 
Display Advertising Rates Given on Request 





DO NOT SEND 


—Copies will serve the purpose. 


cash through the mail. 


Use money order or check. 


ORIGINAL letters of recommendation in reply to advertisements 
Replies forwarded without charge. 
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BROKEN STREAMS OF BOMBS, SHELLS, GUNS; TANK, PLANE AND 
PARTS, ETC.; ARE BLAST CLEANED--QUICKLY--THOROUGHLY 


-DAY AND NIGHT-- WITH PANGBORN EQUIPMENT - - 


1—swelling Allied arsenals! 

2—tiowing to battle fronts in Russia, in England, in 
China, in Australia, in Egypt! 

3—bringing the European invasion nearer hour by hour! 


Hour by hour—without stop or letup—Blast Cleaning of iron and 
steel castings, forgings, heat treated and other metal parts is 
“rolling along” the products of war everywhere. The cry from the 
sea, from the land, from the sky is “More! More!” and “Faster! 


Faster!”’. 


Pangborn engineers are solving new blast cleaning problems daily 
—contributing knowledge and experience toward producing more 
and better work—helping further soar Industry's greatest produc- 
tion record by means of Air and Airless Blast Cleaning. 


Pangborn men and management work tirelessly—three shifts daily 
—making available more shipments of Pangborn equipment than 
yesterday seemed possible. YET THE CALLS STILL COME! 

Are you next to be helped? Do you need increased production 
to “roll along” more products to the Yanks and Allies at the fronts? 
ROTOBLAST and Air Blost Cleaning may be the solution to your 
problem. Let us show you what we have done for many others. 
Wire or write. Or plan to talk it over with our representatives at 
the National Metal Show next month in Cleveland. 
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"ANGBORN CORPORATION Ta HAGERSTOWN. MD. 


|The wipers do a good job of keeping 
| ordinary turnings out from under the 
carriage. But when you work with 
sast iron, you should remove the 
wipers occasionally and clean them in 
serosene to rinse out the dust and grit. 
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(No. 3 ina series of tips on "Keeping ‘em Turning”) 


by John Gauche — 40 years with LeBlond 


“a 


When a lathe hand gets absorbed in turning out a piece of work, 
its awfully easy for him to forget that Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness. But if he does forget, and allows his machine to get 
choked up with chips and turnings-look out, brother, that’s trouble! _ 
Just as a reminder, I'd like to point out the spots that need close 


watching to keep your lathe running a 


eo 
ai 
oe napa TT 


When you place a tool in the tool 
post, check to be sure there are no 
turnings between the collar and the 
compound rest, or between the 
wedge and the collar. Your tool can't 
get a firm rest in a dirty tool post. 


On o 


E = 
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See + 
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Don't move the tailstock along the 
ways without first carefully wiping 
off all chips. Turnings on the ways 


will throw the tailstock out of 
alignment and ruin your accuracy. 
Also keep tailstock spindle clean. 


ccurately and smoothly. 


Ries 
Pek. 


Before replacing center, wipe out ® 
hole and clean the tapered p 
the center. When using drills, chue 
or reamers be sure they are 

in the taper hole. If there is 
between the two, the part WH 
revolve and cut the taper h 


THE R. K. LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL COMPAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 


Largest M anujpaclurer OY G 


f Jf ° 
20mm pete Line of Lathes 








